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To His Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


It is my pleasure to present to your Honour 
the first annual report of the Ministry of 


the Solicitor General. 


Sob frown 


The Honourable John Yaremko, O.C.,LL.D. 
Solicitor General 
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Introduction 


The Ministry of the Solicitor General was formed 
April 1, 1972, as part of an overall restructuring of 
the Ontario Government following the Third 
Interim-Report of the Committee on Government 
Productivity. 


As a result, Ontario became the first province in 
Canada to establish a Ministry concerned exclu- 
sively with the related programs of law enforce- 
ment and public safety. 


The creation of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General embraced several fundamental principles. 


The first was that under the previous structure, the 
responsibility of the Attorney General for law 
enforcement had an appearance of conflict with his 
responsibilities for the prosecution of offenders 
and the administration of justice. In directing those 
forces which detect crime and apprehend the 
offender, it could be suggested that those efforts 
might be allowed to flow over into the judicial 
process. While this may not have been a real 
hazard, the possibility of conflict, nevertheless, 

did exist. 


The second principle was that because law enforce- 
ment reflects a high degree of public protection, it 
naturally becomes tightly interwoven with other 
government programs designed to protect the 
public. It followed that the government could 
place ministerial focus on an increasingly impor- 
tant area of public service by assigning the super- 
vision of local police, the responsibility for the 
Ontario Provincial Police and related public safety 
programs to a separate Ministry. 


Another prominent factor underlying the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry was a recognized need for 
a special focus on the relationship between law 
enforcement agencies and the public. 


Finally, the Ministry represents a direct response to 
growing public concern with an apparent spread of 
crime and violence in society and the ability of 
police and public safety agencies to cope with the 
phenomenon. In responding to this challenge, the 
Ministry has, from its inception, recognized the 
importance of maintaining an appropriate balance 
between the rights of the individual and the protec- 
tion of society as a whole. 


Ministry Goal 


The overall goal of the Ministry is to contribute to 
the protection and security of society by the 
enforcement of the law, the maintenance of peace 
and order, and the protection of persons and 
property in a manner which will ensure individual 
freedom and rights. 


This goal is pursued through a number of activities, 
including: advisory services to ensure continued 
improvement of policing services and training 
throughout the province; a provincial police force 
with expertise in the areas of criminal, general and 
traffic law enforcement; specialized scientific 
criminal analysis; monitoring and promoting an 
adequate standard of fire safety services in the 
province; the determination of causes of death in 
unusual circumstances; the provision of anatomical 
materials and forensic pathology services; and, the 
coordination and approval of emergency planning 
as executed by municipalities, government depart- 
ments and private agencies. 


implementation 


Asa preliminary step, a steering committee was 
established to plan and oversee the organization 
and implementation of the new Ministry. Of 
special interest was the adoption of the Ministry 
Office concept which was endorsed by COGP in its 
Interim Report #3. It isa means of providing over- 
all coordination and direction to all the affairs of a 
Ministry with a diverse group of organizational 
units. 


The Ministry Office consists of the Ministry Execu- 
tive, comprising the Solicitor General and the 
Deputy Solicitor General, and the Ministry Secre- 
tariat, which includes four staff members who 
specialize in the areas of management services, 
policy development, communications, and plan- 
ning and evaluation. 


The Ministry Secretariat, working closely with 
senior program officials, has been responsible for a 
number of major program and policy analyses, the 
design and implementation of an administrative 
and financial support system for the Ministry, and 
the development of a program and planning review 
capacity. 


Highlights of 1972 


During the first nine months of its operation, the 
new Ministry was responsible for a wide range of 
legislative and program initiatives. 


Legislation 


The Coroners Act, 1972: 


The Coroners Act, 1972 was enacted in June of 
1972 and will be proclaimed in force in the near 
future. This legislation can be viewed as a bill of 
rights for witnesses and interested persons who 
may be involved in a coroner’s inquest because it 
offers protection in a number of areas. Witnesses at 
an inquest are protected from self incrimination 
and civil liability and may be represented by 
counsel or an agent. Interested persons are given 
notice of an inquest and are entitled to participate 
fully in it. This statute, based largely on the Report 
of the Ontario Law Reform Commission on the 
Coroner System in Ontario, creates a new statutory 
system for the investigation of and inquiry into 
sudden or unexplained deaths. It also introduces 
the new civil rights protections recommended by 
the McRuer Report. 


The Police Amendment Act, 1972: 


The Police Amendment Act, 1972, was proclaimed 
in force effective December 1, 1972, and intro- 
duces broad new measures to streamline police 
bargaining and arbitration in Ontario. The Act 
includes provision for the appointment of a new 
Ontario Police Arbitration Commission which will 
oversee a full-time arbitrator and maintain a 
register of part-time arbitrators. The former 
system, involving three-man boards of arbitration, 
has been discontinued; all disputes are now refer- 
red to a single arbitrator designated by the Solici- 
tor General. Conciliation services are also available 
to negotiating parties. 


Programs 


Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC): 


Ontario is the first province in Canada to fully 
implement the CPIC system. Through the coordi- 
nating efforts of the Ontario Police Commission, 
all police forces are now linked to this highly effi- 
cent system which provides almost instantaneous 
information from across Canada and other partici- 
pating countries to police officers in the field. 
CPIC is essential to the effective operation of the 
Bail Reform Act, the parole system and many 
related facets of the detection of crime and the 
apprehension of offenders. 


Police Community Relations 


The Ministry is supporting a series of province- 
wide, police-community relations seminars being 
conducted by the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews to stimulate a better understanding of the 
role of the police and the community In law 
enforcement. 


Police Training 


The Ministry is supporting an experimental in- 
service training project to help develop new 
methods of on-the-job instruction. At the same 
time, it is encouraging the forces involved in the 
project to re-examine the ways in which they 
deliver their services in relation to the changing 
needs and attitudes of their communities. This 
project has been undertaken by the Foundation for 
Human Development with the Burlington Police 
Department, supported by the ongoing participa- 
tion and assistance of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General. 


This, of course, is in addition to formal police 
training such as that provided by the Ontario 
Police College at Aylmer. 


Scientific Criminal Analysis 


A new Centre of Forensic Sciences is presently 
under construction which, when completed, will be 
one of the finest in the world. The Centre will 
improve the quality and availability of forensic 
analysis to the police and the public. 


Organized Criminal Activity 


The Ministry continues to provide a major contri- 
bution of investigative capability and intelligence 
analysis aimed at combating organized criminal 
activity. Plans are also underway to improve the 
capability of the Ontario Police Commission for 
collecting, analyzing and disseminating criminal 
intelligence data and to strengthen the Ontario 
Provincial Police capacity for dealing with organi- 
zed crime. 


Task Force on Policing 


The Task Force on Policing, established in 1972, 

is presently examining major aspects of policing in 
the province, including organization, administration, 
financing and training. Currently, it is conducting 
province-wide public hearings. A report is expected 
in approximately one year’s time. 


The Year Ahead 


Although there have been positive steps forward in 
the province's overall approach to law enforcement 
and public safety, it is recognized that there are 
many areas which will require continued and more 
specialized attention in the year ahead. Of partic- 
ular interest in the coming year will be efforts to 
improve police training facilities and strengthen the 
police communications and information networks. 
The overall review of policing in Ontario being 
conducted by the Task Force will also be an impor- 
tant factor in the Ministry’s forthcoming activities. 





The Ontario Police Commission 








In accordance with provisions contained in The 
Police Act, the Ontario Police Commission pro- 
vides assistance in coordinating the work and 
training of police forces throughout the province. 
It also operates the Ontario Police College in 
Aylmer, and a highly efficient criminal intelligence 
Service. 


The Commission has a chairman, a full-time 
member and a part-time member as well as perma- 
nent staff. 


As provided for by statute and regulations, the 
Commission has quasi-judicial, regulatory, and 
investigative powers throughout the province. 


The Commission's staff maintains a system of sta- 
tistical records and conducts research studies of 
criminal activities and related matters to aid law 
enforcement by police forces in Ontario. 


The staff also consults with and advises boards of 
commissioners of police, police committees of 
municipal councils, other police authorities and 
chiefs of police on all matters relating to policing. 


OPC staff is divided into several basic sections 
including: advisors on police services; intelligence; 
systems planning and research; support staff and 
the Police College in Aylmer. 


Advisory Branch on Police Services 


Four Commission advisors, all former senior police 
officers with extensive experience in police work 
and administration, advise police forces in those 
municipalities which are required to maintain their 
own forces. Each advisor is responsible for a 
specific geographic area and at least once a year 
confers with the chief of police and other senior 
officers of municipal forces in his area. Recom- 
mendations are frequently made during these visits 
and if a serious deficiency is noted or the force 
fails to carry out suggested changes or improve- 
ments, the matter is reported to the Commission so 
that action considered necessary by the Commis- 
sion can be taken. 


In 1972, the advisors’ work-load was greatly 
increased because of the néed to assist regional 
municipalities to resolve problems associated with 
unification of police forces. 


During 1972, the formation of new regional 
municipalities made it necessary to restructure 
police organizations and communications systems. 
At the same time, the advent of the Canadian 
Police Information Centre (CPIC) system added a 
new dimension to policing and law enforcement. 
Improved technology also made it possible to 
develop compatible municipal police radio 
networks. 


Assistance was provided during the year to The 
Regional Municipality of Sudbury; The Regional 
Municipality of Waterloo; The City of Timmins— 
Porcupine. 


Preparatory unification studies and associated 
work for other regional municipalities, not yet 
constituted, is expected to require a considerable 
amount of time on the part of the Commission’s 
advisory staff. At the request of the County 
Council of Peel, staff of the Advisory Branch has 
already produced studies and plans preparatory to 
the introduction of regional government. 


Numerous requests are received from municipali- 
ties which want a survey made of police services, 
advice on how to resolve budgetary questions, or 
assistance in determining manpower requirements. 
In 1972, OPC advisors responded to such requests 
by visiting the municipality and following up with 
detailed recommendations in the form of a report. 


Advisors also assist with the selection of chiefs of 
police and other senior officers when requested to 
do so by municipalities. The usual procedure is for 
applicants to be interviewed by a committee 
composed of three chiefs of police selected by the 
OPC’s advisory staff. The committee’s assessment 
as to the qualifications of the applicants are for- 
warded to the appropriate police governing body 
which then makes the final selection. 


A Guide to Promotional Procedures, produced by 
the Advisory Branch and approved by the Commis- 
sion, is used by many municipal police forces. 
Written examinations are prepared by the Police 
College and supervised by an OPC advisor. 


Advisors are called on, from time to time, to give 
lectures at the Ontario Police College, and to other 
organizations, including out-of-province police 
forces. 


The Association of Chiefs of Police has divided the 
province into six zones and the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General sponsors at least four one-day 
seminars for police officers each year in each zone. 
An advisor from the Commission participates in 
these sessions. 


The detailed statistics on page 16 indicate the 
extent of the work undertaken by the Commis- 
sion’s advisors In 1972 and previous years. 


Criminal Intelligence Branch 


During the year, the Commission's five intelligence 
officers, with supporting clerical staff, were exten- 
sively involved in training, liaison with national and 
international law enforcement and intelligence 
agencies and in collecting, evaluating and reporting 
information which is required for law enforcement 
purposes. 


Seminar courses, covering various aspects of organi- 


zed crime and crime intelligence training, were 
continued during the year at the Ontario Police 
College. These seminars were designed to inform 
police officers of the extent and structure of 
organized crime and explain approved methods for 
dealing with such activities. Two seminars were 
held in 1972 and were attended by 66 specially 
selected police officers. The subject of crime intel- 
ligence was also included in the syllabus for all 
other training classes at the Police College during 
the year. The Commission's intelligence staff was 
involved in planning and coordinating the seminar 
courses as well as giving lectures to other classes. 


Inter-provincial and international aspects of organi- 
zed crime necessitate continuing liaison and 
exchange of information among the specialized 
authorities engaged in combatting organized crime 
in Canada and the United States. The Commis- 
sion’s intelligence officers are members of the Law 
Enforcement Intelligence Unit (L.E.1.U.), a large 
association of state and municipal intelligence 
officers from both countries. In 1972, OPC staff 
attended the Unit's annual conference. 


Toronto will be the site of the ‘74 conference and 
personnel from the Commission will be hosts. 


Commission staff also attended conferences in 
Alberta and the United States during the year as 
well as Regional Crime Conferences in Ontario, 
Chiefs of Police Zone meetings and other meetings 
in Montreal, Buffalo, Washington and Detroit. 


These activities, and others, have helped the Com- 
mission maintain effective liaison with law enforce- 
ment authorities In major Canadian and U.S. 
centres. 


Personnel of the Intelligence Division, Common- 
wealth Police of Australia, visited the Commission 
during the year and conferred with staff prepara- 
tory to establishing a parallel intelligence organi- 
zation in that country. 


Intelligence officers from the Commission are 
members of the Criminal Intelligence Service— 
Ontario. C.1.S.O. is dedicated to improving and 
expediting the collection, analysis and exchange of 
crime intelligence. 


Since its formation in 1966, C.1.S.O. has grown 
steadily and its members have developed consider- 
able expertise In carrying Out police intelligence 
work. In 1972, C.1.S.0.'s membership reached 43, 
including 24 intelligence officers from major 
municipal police forces, two OPP intelligence 
officers, three intelligence officers from the 
R.C.M.P., five intelligence officers from the 
Commission, three associates and six affiliates. 


The Central Repository for Crime Intelligence in 
Ontario is maintained by the Commission. |nfor- 
mation is disseminated on a need-to-know basis to 
police forces throughout Ontario, to repositories in 
other provinces and to a Central Repository for 
Canada In Ottawa. 


The ‘‘joint forces’’ approach—coordinated intelli- 
gence probes by several police forces—proved 
highly effective during the year and seven such 
operations are now in progress. A number of 
tactical operations were mounted as follow-ups to 
some of the probes and resulted in successful pro- 
secutions being launched. 


Analytical capability constitutes the vital compo- 
nent of a sound intelligence system. Staff in the 
analytical section of the Commission’s Intelligence 
Branch provides this capability. Some increase in 
the capacity of this section is planned to handle a 
projected increase in the flow of intelligence 
material. 


Persons engaged in organized crime have not 
become entrenched in Ontario. Their lack of 
success can be attributed to the integrity of 
members of the judiciary, police officers and other 
public servants in the province. Although there is 
no absolute solution to the problem of organized 
crime, there is sufficient evidence to show that it 
can be kept in check when law enforcement 
agencies cooperate and work closely together as 
they do in Ontario. 


Crime Trends 


Total Criminal Offences and Criminal Offences Cleared 
1968 — 1972 


Reported by Municipal Police Forces and Ontario Provincial Police 
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Crime Statistics 


Total Criminal Offences Cleared 1971 — 1972 


Combined Totals for Municipal Police Forces 
and Ontario Provincial Police 
and Municipalities under Contract 
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Note: The increase in crime in 1972 over 1971 was 1.9%. 
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Municipal Police Forces 
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Criminal Occurrences Classified 
1971 — 1972 


Ontario Provincial Police 
Municipalities Under Contract 
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Wound 


i gte it Se nh Se Ge eS Senay Gee Rene ere Ree Re aero er eae TO 9 a 


PN ece LSU Y ILO a) CHOCO TNC Met ie cree erties 4 UE fe CaP ce Sur a hhectck es ous oie eee ce Seid ce Pee tas, Ser 
EOD DOLY Ge Re TER IE aA Ye Coa ian? coe ce vale WO os a eae, men RA ee eae, ern en ne. 
Re Anica NC eIMLOnING tate ne, Aca Rocce Sha eeM area TRG Oe Gas, 2. SAG RPE RTS Cocke ene a 
Ad ie VO LOCMVCMIGION Met e-4 a, cinkons, Rove SEB P c c ek eRe Home os onl cela GEER a A hans SRO 
sue Tee CIVE( ROG dene ee Mack bina: delat Wal eo Nees et ee Ale, Pk ee RS Sie, 
ie teat OU-GRICHAU IYO AEA ols ueyte me ag EO VES Cote Pe 2 Sa hee em pete Ue te yt 


Have S 
Frauds 


LOMEME GOO CSc ered Pe eee ae LE ROR, ee, Fs oti Bunt. aia 


(oR ial gehts Skok ats LAN, SAR ey aoe ee ers eget MO Re Ee eee eet Mem Na er a Lae 
@iCHSIVGN VED ONSmnIe Gach cath on fee See acrcke uni Oc, Goat ale aegep ous-en sangh BRS 
Winer Criminal Goume (te XCep tal FanhiC) ichsl bien ey cle td eno aes Woes Warton Gad eae: oe + eee 


Crimin 
Crimin 
Crimin 
Fail to 


SMNCU eae 1 GaUStind sed thi) sae cette Oe ects et a rece eee eat tre” Seon 
AlLINedIIGeMce. GausiInG COCIIVort ati) oo. sate... eer cto A Rad ee ee nee cep 
al Neatioerce (Operating Wiotor Venigle) <8 en + eke haar) 62 2 Peewee ee heen © 
Sho Pea leoCe ne © HACC Ge eit eee Oe ee em ong (ioe eRe meen ne Deeks 


EGIAG SOUS LORI UIDIC, Stier Semmes fc Fyne ye nt Nd lee greet Oh Aeon Le AA Tek A) OS a Brak oy Ming alee BL SL ae MORSE be 


Fail or 


eile ROME OMe a oamole Ol vol Cathiac cee A eomeer es ohn 5a) aks eae eee E 


CUP SA VMTOUURIa Se Sta] Otel ReiS Rye Meas Se WAR 8 Cee ROE kes. ae ee ee ee Fe ee ee ee ae 
acini OT ISCUSUITRCEI) arate 1. cpactin sir lakes Bate EES SAN Cece hahha spas os Sues 2 











Total 








Actual Actual 
1971 1972 
44 44 

20 Za 

Z | 

92 81 

441 506 
83 80 
7,053 L318 
181 161 
14,550 14,177 
2,350 atte dy) 
6,886 4,764 
13,497 SONS 
483 626 

2 AOF, 2207. 
1 ys 

24 B 
452 538 
18,159 19,636 
29 31 

2 oh 

38 52 
1,297 1,485 
542 651 
996 223 
14,874 el pes 

1,034 1,436 
OD,207 83 152 





Systems Planning and Research Branch 
This Branch was established late in 1971 to plan 
and develop integrated support services needed by 


police forces to combat criminal elements. 


The work of Branch staff encompasses systems 


design and the application of information and com- 


munications technology to the problems of 
modern-day policing. A significant measure of 
success has already been realized, due to the active 
cooperation of government authorities and police 
forces—municipal, provincial and federal. 


CPIC—Canada’s national computerized police 
information center—went into full operation in 
Ontario during 1972 with the installation of an 
initial 74 terminals. These terminals provide a 
direct link with and access to central computerized 
files at CPIC headquarters in Ottawa. Information 
on file is available for more than 390 police loca- 
tions (OPP and municipal forces) throughout 
Ontario as well as locations in other provinces. The 
system as it now exists, together with further 
extension of CPIC services to non-terminal points, 
via alternative modes of communication, will give 
law enforcement officers in Ontario immediate 
access to information about criminals and crimes 
whenever they need it. 


The application and control of the CPIC system in 
Ontario, as well as its extension in the province, is 
the Commission’s responsibility. Planning the 
installation of terminals, the development of 
standards and controls to regulate joint use of the 
system, and the training of police forces in its use 
are carried out by the Systems Planning and 
Research Branch. A number of police forces in the 
province have assigned key personnel to assist the 
Commission with this undertaking. 


10 


Improvements in police information services and 
systems have necessitated changes in procedures 
and systems in other government Ministries. | nfor- 
mation processing routines for the courts, Correc- 
tional Services, and the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications’ Motor Vehicle Registry have 
been altered to reflect police needs for more accu- 
rate, complete and up-to-date information. A 
major study is currently underway to determine 
the type of interface the police require with the 
planned automated motor vehicle registration 
system. 


The Ontario Police Forces Telex Network— 
OPFTN—continued to operate in 1972 as a basic 
information exchange and dissemination service for 
Ontario police forces. However, network expansion 
was curtailed during the year because of the intro- 
duction of more comprehensive services for police 
forces able to use the CPIC system. The Telex net- 
work will not be closed down until the Commis- 
sion is satisfied that alternative systems (CPIC net- 
work and radio communications) are capable of 
providing a service which is as good or better. 


Communications specialists from the Systems 
Planning and Research Branch, in cooperation with 
the federal Department of Communications and 
with municipal and regional police forces, have 
prepared a radio communications development 
olan that is expected to meet police needs for the 
next eight to 10 years. This plan calls for the instal- 
lation by police forces of compatible VHF mobile 
radio systems which will operate on the same 
portion of the radio band and accommodate a 
common police radio channel. 


Ontario Police College 


The Commission operates and staffs the Ontario 
Police College in Aylmer. The College offers two- 
part recruit training courses, general police training 
courses dealing with such subjects as criminal 
investigation, crowd control and traffic law and 
control. 


In 1972, 955 candidates attended the six-week Part 
“A” recruit training course and 928 attended the 
Part ‘‘B’’ course. The 10-week general police 
training course was given to 105 candidates; 153 
attended the supervisory course. Additional 
refresher courses, of three weeks duration, were 
given last year. 


Three new courses were offered at the College in 
1972: youthful offender course (3 weeks); police 
instructor's course (3 weeks); seminar course for 
identification supervisors. Five new courses are 
being introduced in 1973. 


In summary, a total of 2,627 police personnel took 
training courses at the Ontario Police College 
during 1972. For the year the number of student 
weeks totalled 14,123. 


Ontario Police College 


Comparative Costs of Training 








O.P.C. Aylmer Cost Cost Per 
Year Student Weeks Fiscal Year Student Wk. 
SIS iaa« ee =, Cee 0. Pees a 5 ona 5,565 $328,558 $59.04 
fe) eral tw Rhee, Rane CAE na vs ee oe 7228 SOS Ie 48.94 
(OS Ee OT Se tee nea eee, eee 9,097 455,528 50.07 
iS TST a tte, A ea eee, © Oar | mea Dee 9,939 550,349 55.37 
LCS RN LRN ME’ a veNURa ye. | Seeenenen, <2 Samaravees a Ou fivses5 621,932 54.87 
ROG ae eerie ae Bi hee he no ee ened ok 2 1208 720,568 59.88 
LOGO Meee ee BN A Mee Whee be eo < 11,434 791,861 69.25 
TCO) NE aaa aie BPN Pore ehh tec ale RN. 14372 O12 2 63.51 
OWS UNIS lt A te ee ORO seme ne en, Ue A 14178 1,019,037 737 
[ROT Orch 2, ROO ah len DEON herein ea eg Ma eae (ay i2 1,042, 500 (Est) WEN 
ON kG 6 RAR si ., > ala Oe ne eae ar (S00 (Est) 1S 2O0NESt) 80.34 
Reasons for Increased Costs — Samples of Costs 

A. Salary 

Classification Maximum Salaries 

1964 1973 

iSthOetOitl; Cbaicw tethers ee ERY So eka $6,900/yr. $14,793/yr. ) Salaries + 

GI SUBIC NO en eee ote Sere as a ae 8,600/yr. 18,015/yr. ) Employee Benefits 

Kitchen iva hte 2 PENS tc ame setae br, tes 1.15/hr. ZONING ) = 65% of Total 

IS eI eres «. cs CA, oly rng re alld hale Lama 1.30/hr. 3.62/hr. ) 

SisU Engr Merah noeeen so eee se orn es, 1.95/hr. 4.19/hr. ) 

TRS OMe at. 6 SS Aer Meth Teen cack eee a en 5, 500/yr. 9,896/yr. ) (+ Pending 

increment) 

B. Maintenance 

FAO S Ine tele areata tenant aria iy See ater nee arta .39/meal .57/meal 

Boaleres.:. eke ote) beet; . eSioee 2. eee $12/ton $29/ton 


Ta 


Ontario Police College 
Training Statistics 1963 — 1972 


No. Men Trained—Calendar Year 


Course 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
RSCriiline reese ee ee eee 364 410 326 — = — = = = =. 
RecriitePart pAgi) cages east - _ 374 608 715 652 753 967 1026 955 
HeCruii Rati eo mes dis eas - — — 503 656 764 652 935 831 928 
Recruit—Metro Branch ...... _ — _ — - 305 295 — = — 
General .P/ training Ay ss <..: 15 168 189 190 139 147 125 118 114 105 
General P/training °B 2... — _ — 50 52 67 49 10 = — 
SGUBERVISORY uae une festa eee es 42 53 76 75 163 196 218 152 158 153 
Criminal Investigation ...,... 31 29 oy, 63 G2 83 95 94 95 91 
ClaMUNCAUN@IN «4 2cencasc cane - — -- — — — — (2 34 26 
Police Administration “A” .... — 35 34 31 36 32 25 Si 25 28 
Police Administration ’’B” .... — — 35 Dif, 24 36 30 31 25 29 
Police Administration ‘’C" .... — — — 29 De 23 35 34 23 29 
Traffic Supervisors)OPC & .... 20 23 30 35 4O a2 26 20 20 aa 
Traffic Control NOM Ortega Sy. — 15 Oy D2 25 19 19 15 Zi WH 
Traffic Law & C/Invest. ...... = = = = = 22 28 28 28 bY) 
Vouthiul @ftend ete sense cnenenee -- — _ — _ — - _ — 21 
CrowdlGontroly arte a — 124 a — — — _ 84 63 
Methods Of Instruction ...... — — _ — — — — — — 16 


Lands & Forests 





(Enforcement) ccc: sncue a: eee _ 22 22 18 26 oo — 24 — = 
Seminars: 
Semiol CuiiCoroe 4 a2 2nnr ea eens 63 34 — — — 55 39 50 38 36 
DSIRE) Bee ee ire oy = sc ee 59 -_ — = = — - — — — 
Criminal Intelligence ........ _ — 29 44 46 42 90 100 81 62 
Youthtul: Offender... 2... 38% — _ _ - — 66 - Sf oF ~ 
PPE TYE: <avaeg eee eae ase — _ — — — _ 101 137 157 - 
Ident/Supervisors 5.4%... _ — — — — — -- -- -- 18 
Special Course: Africans ..... — ~ — — - _ 24 ies) — — 
Totals: 654 789 1303 1695 2027 2574 2604 2808 2797 2627 


Total 


1100 
6050 
5769 

600 


1370 
228 


1286 
700 
Ty 
LIL 
Zo 
196 


269 
180 


133 


ZI 


271 


16 


145 


19878 





Ontario Police College 


Training Program 1973-1974 


Course Offered 


Pie CrmreATILOMiRGIUT bal te ee weennee et eat cy Are eee SEMEN ah le pet 
PR RUIDED COMER IING! te clots Hine eae oA ie ce tay ae eee tn cy 0 Sd Lok ate 
(1g: PVSTEY ie econ Caled Ble 11 RV 06 eee © een es ee Me Eee ee 
eesti PG gel Oe 1U | Ro ei ee ey <r a So a a a a oe, 
SOE IVASON 0S OUI SO Deter Once sian, 6 Slave, aos. Gee. Sut ee Sees 
Cline WOVEStIGALONSCOUISe: 2 i ac 5 eye a ps oe Bee 
PONCEOAGMINISEFALION rant GA Ga cs Soe a ainda oath 

FAN TCE: meer, ccs vee ie eee ee ce RE I 


Colour Photography Course 


Law Enforcement Course Natural Resources ............ 


*new courses or seminars 


Municipal Police Forces in Ontario 
Statistical Information 


Introduction: 


The number of municipal police forces in the 
Province is 162 but in three municipalities, * (the 
Village of Brighton, the Township of Essa and the 
Town of Rockland), policing is provided ona 
temporary basis by the Ontario Provincial Police. 
Twelve other municipalities have contracted under 
section 62 (1) of The Police Act for policing by the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 

(* Explanation under ‘Difficult and Special 
Cases’’.) 


PCG ne Ae ROLL: OUT SO ea merle See Be a. bac. ta Saas fre a a cl 
(a) Prariic SUupenViISOls GOUNSe: os fn 2 i c)h ns 2 eee ne Steer 6 
(oy): Theennine Gomme GOSS .5556nne6enosc en ee acavgs 
Pranic avieysCollision: (avestidattolpmn 2 as ste sb a ea 
CC OMESe Ol SAOULDITURO ICDC a: ao hvter = rm aveas sar falc ae 
POUCE INStMCtots COURSES. Pe. Sie erieed 2 haku s aglaw we oo 
SOM EC OMEN Me CLUNSO gwar, Pat ar sue es SEES tek. i 
Criminal titelligence Seminars 22... a2ta 4.0.6. ae cbs. 
SEliGre TICES Seminar @.2 & sw xls tel Glee ens eh ee 
Identification Supervisors Seminar .................. 
PORANSIC LA OVEOINY SETHMIMEI 6 5 a Ga oe ee Gas se Bene 
Identification Refresher Course ................-0-. 
Advanced Black & White Photography Course........... 


Expected Student 
Duration Enrolment Weeks 
Pere Sas 6 wks. 1000 6000 
Six Seen 6 wks. 1000 6000 
i a 10 wks 80 800 
eee 3 wks 60 180* 
1 ees 2 wks 180 360 
i ee: 6 wks 100 600 
A a 2 wks 30 60 
rh age 2 wks 30 60 
eae Saree 2 wks 30 60 
Eee Ps, 10 wks 24 240 
pa e 3 wks 30 90 
Ath Mg Oe 3 wks 20 60 
a ee 3 wks 30 90 
REM ie 3 wks 30 90 
fe nee 3 wks 1S 45 
ae ate 2 wks 40 80 
ae ee 1 wk 50 50 
er cee 1 wk. 40 40 
AAO Ye 3 days 20 2 
ene 3 1 wk 18 tes 
Air e.t a 2 wks (2 Dae 
oh 2 wks ieee 246 
2 wks ‘2 Piles 
eee 3 wks. 25 15 
Student Weeks Total 15082 


During the past 11 years, 116 municipal forces 
have ceased to exist because of mergers or changes 
in population and policing needs in Ontario. At the 
same time, however, the total strength of all muni- 
cipal forces has risen, from 6,626 in 1962 to 9,757 
on January 1, 1973. Total strength increased by 
492 between 1971 and 1972. 


The following tables detail changes that have taken 
place in municipal police forces. 


Number of Municipal Police Forces in Ontario 


1962 — 1972 
IDECEMIDS IS lO OZ eee elegant ater 218 
Decamiber's | WGSaie. 2 Cees kee ae ZO 
December se OOtmres . os. Se eee. 280 
Bice nilemed Latico eat eee. ge, are tae 268 
Deesinbere | a) OCCne kw «5.21. ree ae ee 262 
DECeMIDE KS IBC Co. 2 vot. ee een o 225 
Derennets ole GOO ote eas ne SNe tS Z16 
DEES ITe le su LOMO) sac cutcoc ne ees ees as 207 
Decomecta te O70"... ak le pees eke 205 
DISCS DMOSS Mm a lta et sci, mre saan ecm e's i779 
DI SCEIO Coil uO Va eek a aha ea ees 179 
Jae NO Seca? Ay Pe oe ee ae lena hoz 


Municipal Police Forces 


By Type of Area Served 


January 1, January 1, January 1, 


1971 1972 1973 
Metropolitan Areas . 1 1 1 
Regional Areas .... 2 DY} 4 
ClGeS eee a ieee 28 29 26 
HHCWVIIS Se ely aie 101 100 90 
TOWNSMIDS: ou arene es 25 22 19 
WHIAGCS eating a Gia 20 20 18 
Improvement 
PSPC CTS ee. cane ae 1 2 _ 
COUintless aie. 8 ean ee 1 1 1 
179 iW? 159 
Currently Policed 
bysOLP.Re Ona 
Temporary Basis 2 3 
179 162 


Areas under contract to Ontario Provincial Police 
2 12 2. 


Changes in Numerical Strength of Police Forces 


1962 — 1972 
ee) ee ee Pes ee er ere aca fa 6,626 
OOS oe cis een te ae ens a ae ee ae 6,629 
lOGAG: Sin er. EER eee oi2ze 
VOC Dose ik oes la Boers vey aon anneal 6,985 
T9660 ks Sees. a ee ee 7,198 
VIG 1. oko cs aarti eels aes on TREES 
VO OSoS a seeccgrees ol aeages cen Gee ee 8,065 
1969! yg ee 0 eo ee ae ee eee 8,434 
19 Ome 2 As Pe ee eee ee 8,826 
1S id ee eee Rear ne it RN ces nh 265 
OUD: Od ats i ee ee eee eae OFF oT 


Note: 
These figures exclude clerical help or civilian personnel employed by 
police forces. 


Municipal Police Force Personnel 
(December 31, 1972) 


ActualkStrengthitts @.. eee ene ee 9,686 
EN OFIZEGSTLENOU 4:05 oe eee eee 05/57 
Changes 

Tico eens ee er ee ee ree ny 943 
=) re ees Sie eee eee 440 


Reasons for Leaving 


Retiped i Pie. acc beanie echt ee eee 59 
ESISITHSSOCI tes a ote eckne eee ere e  eeeeeeti 24 
Riesignaiom: ReCUeSTCO sat. sac an eee 718 
Joined  Anoiner FOrce = 2 on eae eee ee 4) 
DISSAtSTIG Eee eee ee oe ee eee 19 
Other Reasons! a2 5. a pear Ae 200 
Deneiscd: sae eae nares See er a OM), 

Total 440 


Municipal Police Forces Classified By Numerical Strength 


January 1, 
1971 
MIAME EOnCCCm 0st olors teeing &.a0s sce katie Bai! LE woe 1s 
DASy ETON PISIHCSS 2) 8s Ra ee aaa De ere as 53 
Ona EON CCGmma eee, oa: ia, SacBee Go anor, Ata e ae Shs 37 
(MOU-AILRATS Mi FeV YS] Pee) Gr ec, dy, Ruan A eanOlay ge SO ir ane ae ey a OE 21 
oe OM iain OLCes tee, car ero) ieee cc (hae, “SMe nme mets sc a 
ALOMAR ECCS etme meer amp teas, welt. cantons 2 Ge, See me? “Soh 6 
POON a Meg ON CCS ieee Arse (eretre ee ote ae Ao a SM aie 16 
EO CM Vic OP COS HER Eee etndttr eats tet eet se ee 12 
HOGI ahi OC CCST ar Meena pecttth onary cy tein tation ates Tite’ G 14 
179 


Note: 


January 1, January 1, 

1972 1973 
11 9 
oy 44 
40 38 
22 19 

5 6 

8 6 

14 14 
14 12 
13 14 
179 162 


Of the total number of organized municipal police forces in Ontario on January 1st, 1973, 91 or 56.2 per cent represent forces with nine or 


fewer members. 


Information Pertaining to Operation 
Of Police Forces in Ontario 1972 


Force 


Municipal Police Forces 
Ontario Provincial Police 


BIS@ Cell Seg ae Meee ae pee in, ate SIRS) ee, See a eee gees ea SR Se at 


Municipal Police Forces 1972 


Total 
(160) 
Population served by Municipal Police Forces 6,274,492 
BOnce- BUCKET? bar aunts cae Gea eee $162,356,740 
ence Stet yeu at it veneer eee, Ser Oa, 
emp @apita ccOSt Wmemerns Hanne. comae ne: tle a es 25.88 
Police Population Index... saa a.28 Sec 1/643 or 


1.55 per 1,000 


Police 
Strength 





Metro, Regions 
Cities (32) 


4 882,224 
$134,916,312 
8,085 
27 6S 
1/604 or 
1.65 per 1,000 


Police 
Budget 


$162,356,740 
66,947,000 


$229 303,740 


$29.78 


Villages, Towns, 


etc. (128) 


1,392,268 
$27,440,428 
1,672 
19.71 
1/833 or 
1.20 per 1,000 


se 


The Ontario Police Commission 


Advisory Branch Operations 1968 — 1972 


Regular visits to municipal police forces 


Special surveys of municipal police forces ......... 


Complaints involving police forces and police officers . 


Assistance to police governing authorities re 
appointments of chiefs of police and other 


departmental promotions ........ 


Assistance and advice to municipal councils 


concerning police operations within the 
DOLCE Or COSHe ee eae utc San es Bra eure Sie 


ir individual 


Assistance and advice to boards of commissioners 


of police regarding police matters ... 


Assistance and advice to chiefs of police relative to 


police operation and administration . . 
Regional study assistance ......... 
Attendance at Police Zone meetings . 


Surveys conducted: adequacy of police 


fOnCEST He ae 


Surveys conducted: unification of police forces ..... 


Attendance at police meetings and conferences ..... 


Attendance at community colleges (adv 


ISORY) hai toes tees 


Supervision of promotional examinations ......... 


Preparation of hearings under The Police Act ...... 


Attendance at special committee meetings ........ 


Lectures (R.C.M.P. and Ontario Police College) ..... 


eEOtUnesS—OtNChAe oo ce oane eee 


Investigation of police budget disputes 


16 


1968 


43 


1969 
182 


18 


26 


15 


45 


19 


1970 
201 


49 


42 


1971 
208 


Lb 


37 


Ai 


A4 


36 


22 


17 


10 


14 


35 


14 


28 


PA 


Ontario Provincial Police 


The OPP continued its service to the province on a 
wide-ranging basis in 1972. 


Its main duties include policing those areas which 
are not covered by municipal forces; maintaining a 
Criminal Investigation Branch; providing reserve 
personnel to municipal forces when needed; main- 
taining highway traffic patrols and enforcing the 
province's liquor laws. 


The OPP’s objective has been to provide uniform 
and impartial law enforcement in all areas of the 
province under its jurisdiction and to render aid 

and services, upon request, to their law enforce- 

ment agencies. 


By and large, the trends which have been estab- 
lished over the past several years have shown few 
significant changes. 


During 1972, 19,715 criminal charges were laid. In 
addition, 20,171 charges were laid under the 
Criminal Code in connection with 22,851 driving 
offences. 


A total of 29,086 charges were laid in connection 
with offences under The Liquor Control and 
Liquor Licence Acts. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement 
work increased by 22,454 cases or 6.9 per cent to a 
total of 349,791 cases reported. Traffic and liquor 
cases accounted for over 95 per cent of the work in 
this category. 


Investigations relating to offences under federal 
statutes other than the Criminal Code totalled 
1,475 compared to 1,074 in 1971. Cases under The 
Canada Shipping Act, The Lord’s Day Act and 
Indian Act accounted for the majority. 


There were 1,368 violations of municipal by-laws 
proceeded with in municipalities policed under 
contract. Included in the total are 1,218 parking 
offences. 


The Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) in 
Ottawa became operational in 1972 and terminals 
were installed on schedule in each district head- 
quarters and at the Ottawa and Kitchener detach- 
ments during the year. The Wanted Vehicle system 
became operational on July 1, 1972, with the 
Wanted Persons system going on line November 1. 


Implementation of an improved and uniform 
occurrence reporting system was also completed 
during the year. 


The problem of drug abuse in our society today is 
being met by the OPP through its drug recognition 
program. The program consists of lectures to field 
personnel and is paying dividends through 
increased detection of abuses. 


Only one labour dispute caused the Force any 
concern during 1972. This involved employees of 
the Ontario Hydro Commission and lasted about 
three months. Problem areas were the Bruce 
Complex near Kincardine and the Lambton and 
Pickering generating stations. Mass picketing in 
these locations, together with incidents of obstruc- 
tion, intimidation and mischief resulted in a 
number of arrests and charges being laid. 


As in past years, policing services were provided at 
the annual International Plowing Match held near 
Sebringville from September 26 to 30. A total of 
114,677 persons attended this event. 


Operations 
(a) Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties 
in all areas of the province where policing is the 
direct responsibility of the Force. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the 
scene of 6,469 criminal occurrences and 3,372 
traffic collisions and miscellaneous occurrences. A 
total of 5,209 identifiable latent fingerprints were 
found at scenes of crime, resulting in the subse- 
quent identification of 646 criminals. 


Personnel responded in 532 cases requiring neutra- 
lization of explosives. They made successful 
comparison of footwear and tire impressions, 
broken glass, metal and torn paper exhibits in 161 
instances. 


A total of 3,894 persons were fingerprinted and 
3,651 photographed for police record purposes. In 
addition, 2,018 individuals were fingerprinted in 


connection with visa and employment applications. 


Photographic prints prepared by identification 
personnel totalled 166,270. There were 510 charts 
and crime scene drawings made for presentation In 
the courts. 


Bomb Disposal Squads 


Each district identification unit is responsible for 
investigating reports of bombs or infernal devices 
and their subsequent disposal. 


One device dealt with in 1972 was a bomb found 
in a hedge at the Cuban ambassador's residence in 
Ottawa. The bomb contained eight half-pound 
blocks of explosives. 


Underwater Search and Recovery 


The Force’s underwater recovery teams, located in 
all 17 districts, consist of 50 equipped members. 
During the past year, they were active primarily in 
the recovery of drowning victims and the locating 
of evidence for use in criminal prosecutions. One 
particular mishap alone, resulting in the drowning 
of 10 persons, required the use of 14 divers and 
other search and rescue resources. 


Motorcycle Club Activities 


Mounting concern with motorcycle gangs now 
revolves around an obvious move to entrench 
themselves as the main suppliers of drugs in 
Ontario. In addition, there have been vicious 
assaults and damage caused in gang attacks on 
licensed premises in the province. 


A special squad formed by the OPP in 1970, in an 
effort to combat this lawless activity, has conti- 
nued to supply a constant flow of information to 
all police forces in Ontario in order to keep them 
abreast of the situation. In this way, the OPP Its 
attempting both to curtail and to predict the 
future potential effect of motorcycle gangs in our 
society. 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The number of canine teams was increased by one 
in 1972. OPP now has 11 teams, one each at 
Thunder Bay, London, Oakville, Mount Forest, 
Barrie, Belleville, Kemptville, North Bay, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Cochrane and Dryden. 


The teams responded to approximately 400 occur- 
rences such as searches for wanted or missing 
persons and caches of stolen property. A variable 
length of time was expended in each investigation 
ranging from a few hours to several weeks as was 
the case in the escape of 14 dangerous prisoners 
from Millhaven Penitentiary. 


OPP Auxiliary Police 


The total complement of the Ontario Provincial 
Police Auxiliary is 544, all ranks. There are 17 
units of 32 members each, located in districts 1 to 
12. Each unit is under the direction of a regular 
Force member and auxiliary personnel receive 
training which covers all aspects of the police 
function. During 1972, auxiliary members served a 
total of 50,000 hours assisting regular members of 
the Force. 


(b) Special Services 


The Force has seven branches organized into a 
Special Services Division which are staffed with 
personnel specially trained in specific areas of 
crime detection and investigative techniques. They 
provide assistance to members of the Force and 
municipal police forces. 


Anti-Gambling 


This function was formed to suppress illegal 
gambling throughout the province. The branch 
assists in the investigation of disorderly houses, 
cases involving pornography and lotteries, and in 
keeping gambling under control. 


In 1972, 40 investigations were conducted into 
disorderly houses and related offences. Three men 
were assigned to task forces on crime. 


Files are maintained on all lotteries licensed by the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
and municipalities throughout the province. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White collar’ crime including diversified rackets, 
fraudulent schemes, and the manufacture and 
distribution throughout Ontario of counterfeit and 
forged instruments such as payroll cheques, money 
orders, bonds and currency are investigated by 
Anti-Rackets personnel. 


(i) General Assignment Section 


In 1972, 259 investigations were conducted 
covering a total of 5,781 actual offences. These 
resulted in 413 charges against 112 persons. Total 
loss to victims was $3,452.14. 


(ii) Counterfeit and Forgery Section 


In 1972, 182 investigations were conducted re- 
sulting in 878 charges against 70 persons. Total loss 
to victims was $311,580.72. Counterfeit currency 
seized in Ontario amounted to $23,900 compared 
to $38,000 in 1971. 


Auto-Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario police 
forces in the investigation of organized vehicle 
theft rings and the identification of vehicles, the 
particulars of which may be in doubt. 


During 1972, 89 investigations were commenced 
which resulted in 65 prosecutions and the recovery 
of stolen property worth $243 460. Several hun- 
dred requests for assistance were also handled. 


Criminal Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to correlate infor- 
mation with similar units established within the 
Ontario Police Commission, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and municipal police forces in 
Ontario. Personnel compile information on orga- 
nized crime to provide investigators in the field 
with information which may not be otherwise 
readily available. A total of 992 investigations were 
conducted in 1972. 


Criminal Investigation 


|nspectors of the Criminal Investigation Branch 
investigate the more serious types of crime such as 
murder, kidnapping, rape, and bank robbery. They 
were detailed to 344 assignements during the year, 
including the investigation of 48 murders, 13 of 
which were committed in municipal police 
jurisdictions. 


Liquor Laws Enforcement 


Specially trained investigators in the liquor laws 


enforcement field respond to requests for investiga- 


tions initiated by the Liquor Control Board, the 
Liquor Licence Board, municipal police depart- 
ments, crown attorneys, or Force personnel. There 
were 349 investigations in 1972. Investigators 
were also involved in the prosection of 63 charges 
relating to drug trafficking. 


Security Intelligence 


This function was established to provide protection 
from subversive elements in the maintenance of 
public order. In addition, the Branch is responsible 
for providing appropriate security for ranking 
officials of government and other persons. A 
program is also maintained whereby expert advice 
is available to government ministries on building 
security. 


(c) Traffic 


The responsibility for developing, coordinating and 
implementing the various safety and selective 
enforcement programs relating to traffic is a func- 
tion of the Traffic Division. It is also responsible 
for air patrol operations and the accident preven- 
tion program. 


The OPP is responsible for patrolling 9,746.8 miles 
of King’s Highway, 2,992 miles of secondary high- 
ways, 217.5 miles of tertiary roads, 9,146.1 miles 
of county roads and 56,451.2 miles of township 
roads—a total of 78,553.6 miles. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions—Highways 


In 1972, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
76,934 collisions. Of this number, 36,738 were of 
the reportable property damage type (damage in 
excess of $200), 21,714 involved personal injury to 
36,178 persons and 1,083 were fatal collisions 
resulting in the deaths of 1,317 persons. 
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The total of 76,934 collisions was 11,349 more 
than the 1971 total of 65,585. The number of 
personal injury accidents increased by 3,175 over 
the 1971 figure of 19,173, and the number of fatal 
accidents increased by 175 over the 1971 total of 
923. The number of persons injured increased by 
4312 over the 1971 figure of 32,626; 1,332 
persons were killed in 1972, 188 more than the 
1,144 killed in 1971. 


The monetary value of property damaged in 1972 
totalled $64,966,331 compared to $51,481,062 in 
19074: 


Motor Vehicle Collisions—Private Property 


In addition to its responsibilities on the highways 
of the province, to which the collision ratio and 
selective enforcement program is directly relevant, 
the OPP also investigates motor vehicle collisions 
on private property. There were 4,588 in 1972. Of 
this number, 194 were property damage collisions 
with damage over $200; 3,745 were collisions in 
which damage was less than $200; 634 involved 
personal injury to 760 persons and 15 were fatal 
collisions resulting in the deaths of 15 persons. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement—General 


In 1972, a total of 329,547 charges were laid by 
the Force under the provisions of The Highway 
Traffic Act and those sections of the Criminal 
Code dealing with driving offences. Warnings issued 
totalled 266,252. 


Charges under the Criminal Code relating to condi- 
tion of drivers through use of intoxicants ac- 
counted for 18,974 of the total number of charges. 
This represents an increase of 3,104 cases or just 
over 19 per cent from the previous year. 


There were 323,772 cases processed through the 
courts in 1972 (including cases not disposed of in 
1971), resulting in 293,284 convictions. This 
reflects a conviction rate of 90 per cent and 
indicates that the charges were of good quality and 
were properly prepared and presented to the 
courts. 





To assist in controlling high-speed driving on high- 
ways during the year, members of the Force 
operated 54 radar units on a selective basis for a 
total of 27,562 hours. 


A total.of 373 members of the Force have been 
appointed as qualified technicians to operate 68 
breathalyzer units located at strategic points 
throughout the province. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement—Air Patrol 


The OPP operates six aircraft on a charter basis out 
of London, Burlington, Downsview, Belleville, 
Ottawa and Sudbury. This provides for aerial sur- 
veillance of 1,759 miles of provincial highway, 
specially marked for this type of enforcement. 


Enforcement from the air in 1972 resulted in 
21,161 hazardous moving driving charges being laid 
and 1,/80 warnings issued. Contact was made with 
a motorist on an average of Once every nine 
minutes of patrol. In addition to this activity, the 
aircraft patrol rendered assistance in 42 special 
investigations including murder and bank robbery. 


Snow Vehicle Collisions 


The number of collisions involving snow vehicles 
continues to increase (843 in 1972 compared to 
556 in 1971). In 1972, 34 persons were killed 
compared to 13 the previous year and 700 injured 
compared to 426 in 1971. A total of 2,520 charges 
were laid in 1972 resulting from violations in the 
use Of snow vehicles. 


(d) Accident Prevention 


Through this program it is the OPP’s objective to 
instill in the minds of youth correct attitudes 
toward safety, and to maintain sound and effective 
police/community relations. Contact is also made 
with adult groups for the same purpose. To this 
end, a total of 940,238 Ontario residents were 
contacted by members of the Force at schools and 
public gatherings. 


Administration Services 


Staff Inspections 


A system of staff inspections throughout the 
various districts and detachments ensures that OPP 
personnel adhere to Force policy. Staff inspections 
personnel also undertake special assignments on 
direction. In 1972, 4,597 uniformed and civilian 
personnel were interviewed, 58 staff complaints 
were investigated and 26 special studies were 
conducted. 


Financial Management 


The functions carried out are payroll, internal 
audit, revenue, budget and centralized purchasing. 


An internal auditor was appointed in 1972 with 
responsibility for carrying out a continuing internal 
audit program to ensure that accounting proce- 
dures and practices are in accordance with policy. 


Planning and Research 


This function provides management consulting 
services to the Force in the development of 
policies, procedures and methods necessary to 
achieve objectives. 


A study of pre-trial release procedures relating to 
The Bail Reform Act was undertaken for the 
purpose of issuing Force instruction. Other 
projects included platoon shift scheduling and the 
establishment of Force policy relating to The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and The Identifi- 
cation of Criminals Act. 


A new Activity Reporting system was implemented 
in March 1972. The system, designed to provide an 
analysis of Force activity, is used in the field and in 
certain studies relating to organizational planning. 


The records management program is now well 
established within the Force. During the year the 
responsibility was extended to service the records 
management needs of the entire Ministry of the 
Solicitor General. 
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Program Analysis 


The program analysis function is to develop and 
assist management in adopting, on a continuing 
basis, a decision making process for the programs, 
activities and operations of the Force. Analysts 
work in the two principal areas of field operations 
and service activities. Areas of involvement are 
multi-year forecasts, goals and objectives, and 
research into similar organizations for new ideas 
and concepts. 


Properties and Information 
(a) Buildings and Properties 


New leased detachment premises were occupied at: 
Pinery Park, Rainy River, Westport, and Burk’s 
Falls. Modifications were made to Casselman, 
Huntsville and Waterdown detachments to provide 
additional and more adequate accommodation. 


The detachment building at Maxville was destroyed 
by fire in August 1972 and temporary accommoda- 
tion has been provided pending reconstruction. 


Two housing units have been built at Ignace and 
one at Ear Falls. One house was purchased at 
Marathon. 


(b) Public Information 


The objective is to project an awareness of the Force 


through the preparation and dissemination of in- 
formation relating to Force activities. Personnel in 
this area are also responsible for the development 
of recruitment literature and the design and 
oresentation of public displays. 
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Registration 
(a) Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The Force has a legislated responsibility to investi- 
gate and licence all persons who are employed in 
Ontario as private investigators and security guards. 
The responsibility includes the licencing of 
agencies which employ such persons. 


Fourteen additional agencies were licenced during 
the year, bringing the total number to 191. 
Licences issued to individuals totalled 20,201. Fees 
collected during the year totalled $150,759.60. 


(b) Firearms 


The Ontario Provincial Police controls the issuing 
of firearm permits in certain areas of the province 
in accordance with the provisions of the Criminal 
Code. 


A total of 16,141 firearm registrations were pro- 
cessed. Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm 
totalled 6,645. 


Permits issued to minors numbered 2,900, while 
permits to sell at retail numbered 32. 


Ten new shooting clubs were approved, bringing 
the total in Ontario to 422. 


Personnel Services 


During 1972 the Force had a complement of 3,943 
uniformed members and 1,148 civilian personnel. 
As of December 31, 1972 there were 3,881 uni- 
formed members and 1,052 civilian personnel on 
staff. 


The turnover during 1972, resulting from resigna- 
tions, dismissals, superannuations, deaths, and 
transfers to other Ministries, was 137 or 3.5 per 
cent in the case of uniformed members, and 183 or 
16 per cent in the case of civilian staff, 


Seventy-five members were presented with the 
Force's ‘‘Long Service and Good Conduct Medal” 
in 1972; 17 members were commended for the 
thorough and exceptional manner in which they 
performed their duty. 


The Force had one man killed while on duty 
during the year as a result of a motor vehicle 
collision. 


Career Management 


This activity is responsible for the recruitment of 
uniformed members and the operation of the 
Force ‘Promotional Process’’. 


In this connection, there were two promotional 
examinations held during the year. One in the 
spring was for specialists in criminal investigation 
and the other, in the fall, was a general process for 
promotion from constable to corporal, corporal to 
sergeant ranks, and from the sergeant ranks to 
commissioned officer. 


A total of 136 members of the Force were pro- 
moted to higher rank during the year. There was 
one demotion for cause. 


Personnel Services 


Personnel Services takes care of the recruitment, 
training and development of civilian personnel and 
maintains personnel records for all employees of 
the Force. It also acts as the liaison between the 
Civil Service Commission and other ministries in 
matters relating to personnel administration. 


Training 


OPP training facilities, at 291 Sherbourne Street, 
Toronto, provide the initial training of police 
recruits and the training of members of the Force 
in specialized responsibilities. A continuing 
program of in-service training in all aspects of 
policing is also an important function. Arrange- 
ments are made for training at the Ontario Police 
College, Aylmer, as well as training beyond the 
scope of OPP facilities. Examples of the latter 
are programs provided by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, schools, colleges and other types of on-the- 
job training provided by police departments and 
various associations. 


Staff Services 


Records 


The objective of this activity is to maintain records 
essential in the determination of policy and in the 
direction and control of the police effort. 


This includes providing data for application of the 
Force's selective enforcement program, preparing 
statistical information, supplying photographic and 
identification equipment to district headquarters 
and detachments throughout the province, and 
procuring, supplying and maintaining radio 
communications and radar equipment used by the 
Force. 


Also included in the activity are technical and 
specialized services relating to criminal identifica- 
tion. Examples are fingerprint comparison, drafting 
and crime scene drawing and photography. Services 
are provided for forms design, printing and mailing. 


A total of 2,056,129 inquiries were made to 
various central registries in the records activity. 


Data Processing 


The purpose of this activity is to record and 
process operational and administrative data to 
identify criminals or aid management in making 
decisions in the control and deployment of 
resources. 


Telecommunications 


The objective of this activity is to provide instant 
transmittal of information essential for police 
operations. In order to accomplish this, the OPP 
has a radio system with 100 fixed stations, nine 
transportable stations, eight automatic repeater 
stations, and 1,359 mobile stations installed in 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, boats and air- 
craft. In addition, 78 hand-carried transceivers and 
86 monitor receivers are strategically located across 
the province. The radio system logged a total of 
4,156,855 messages in 1972. 
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Five existing fixed stations were replaced in 1972 
while additional fixed stations were established at 
Sioux Lookout and Rainy River detachments. 


The Ontario Police Forces Teletype Network 
provides teletype service to 65 municipal police 
and 97 OPP locations. The OPP portion of the 
network handled 1,090,619 point-to-point mes- 
sages in 1972 in addition to broadcast-type 
preempt messages handled on an hourly basis each 
day. 


A vehicle licence information service for all net- 
work users is provided by OPP headquarters. 
Approximately 14,000 inquiries were handled each 
month. 


Quartermaster Stores 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force. 
The Stores are also responsible for procuring and 
issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and 
maintaining a repository of seized offensive 
weapons. 


Transport 


The transport activity is responsible for providing 
and maintaining mobile and related equipment to 
meet the transportation needs of the Force. 


The Force operated 1,714 transport units that 
included automobiles, trucks, buses, snow vehicles, 
motorcycles, and watercraft. They travelled 68.5 
million miles in 1972. 


The acquisition of vehicles, on a tender basis, and 
their subsequent disposal is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 
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Traffic Prosecutions Under Criminal Code 1972 


























Prose- Con- Dis- With- 
Offence cutions victions missals drawals Adjourned 
Criminal Negligence 
SC OUSIIOCATL eaciae Seas o 25 10 10 a 
—QOperating Motor Vehicle . 38 22 12 4 
FEMURS OL SHO, 4 ig eB ae 529 304 N52 73 
DAKIGEROUSTOFIVIING bh s aor so A 560 307 165 85 S 
Failure to Provide Breath 
Sole mere Weer es, Sete he we et 1,108 699 oe 87 
Excess of 80 MGS of 
ANIGOnOIIneotOOG) Ff yosi Meer o son 7031 2,876 Sy hé 215 2 
Drive While Ability 
lit SalkeCane wien eee cas Rrra.) om: 9,551 6,557 2,457 533 4 
Drive While Disqualified ........ 17329 992 Zoe, 106 4 
Totals 20,171 eleeey/ T2238 1,168 13 
Prosecutions Under Other Federal Statutes 1972 
Prose- Con- Dis- With- 
Statute cutions victions missals drawals Adjourned 
POCO aICLITMO GAOU ond tue ce. aus 8 2 10 2 
Juvenile Delinquency Act ....... 40 24 7 5) 6 
SBOP NAVE LUL A ays ler cee ty ne 133 oS 49 23 6 
ST NCOUMINOLG Min tas fe ie ane Zs Z 
Won Say eC hag eM, Sk 1 ete 125 44 51 30 
Migratory Birds Convention 
NSE SE I Ey Se a eae ae 5 3 
Genada Shipping ACL seh ..4 5... 567 509 34 19 5 
ENT Oy iS ee en eed ee eee eee 16 14 2 
Motor Vehicles Trans- 
OOMBIMNOMNINOE 2a en daueunonce Us 2. 
Cit A Coe RL ee ee 105 76 11 (/ 1 
Totals 13005 73h 154 96 18 
Highway Traffic Act Prosecutions 1972 
Prose- Con- Dis- With- 
Offence cutions victions missals drawals Adjourned 
Registration and Permits 
POS | a. eee Ae ee are Vi233 63/5 B23 16) 24 
Licences—Operator, Chauffeur, 
Paving dnstructor,’Part Wl... . 22 1OS7s 9,246 1,068 577, OZ 
Garage and Storage Licences, 
PET NP eg ea ato a 144 19 120 3) 
Defective Equipment Part V ms 12,845 11,499 558 761 Zh 
Weight, Load and Size, Part VI .... 4 326 3,693 Da 388 24 
Rate of Speed, Part Vil ........ 122155 168,290 ais: 2,059 30 
Rules of the Road, Part VIII Lae 74,119 66,973 2633 4 397 116 
Paring iilegally: 24... ea baa es ERUEES) 2,411 179 bez 3 
aeless JOMVING..... oo hk .4¢ 2 aoe 11,936 L210 2,240 2 466 20 
Fail to Remain at Scene 
PP COGS 2.00 ak Fo kedw Risen 1252 859 220 168 S 
Fail to Report Accident ........ 708 426 160 119 S 
PSCC ANCOUS. - Le e bd a ae ee BAGS 4,516 2, 402 15 
Totals 303,601 Zoi, lae 9,950 11,8335 299 








Prosecutions Under Other Ontario Statutes 1972 

















Prose- Con- Dis- With- 

Statute cutions victions missals drawals Adjourned 
Chitd: Welfare Ack 4.-5-2 ere Se 15 11 1 3 
Deserted Wives and Childrens 

MainTenahiCe cl. ae = see neaees 2] 16 6 3 2 
Eorest Fires Act oh, <p. a ao ees 6 5 1 
Game-and- Risheries Act 2.5 pene 87 59 12 16 
Hotel Registration Act ......... 3 2 ] 
NisUlance Cie, cn, Sh cus Semiaee 3 3) 
Master and Servants Act ........ 11 7 2 Z 
Motor Vehicle Accident Claims 
PRCA SE) oR eee ewe oy Oe 3,445 2,/06 486 248 5 
POLLY I hesOaSSUNCl.. pres a tect een ts 326 211 67 45 3 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act ste) 10 2 S 
Public Transportation and 
Highway Improvement Act ..... 48 31 14 3 
Puplie Vehicles :ACior. fest. 2 a 2 2 1 
Schools Administration Act...... 7 1 S 3 
Snow Wenicles:ACt . semen: kas se 1,092 971 62 53 6 
Tolbbacdces Act” .. umes oo 3 3 
Tramingmchools ACL. . 2.02422 5« > 3 
= |MCOLMOIDIG fe eat cee nceeee ns 14 14 
ViGOUS: DOGSIAC By um. sie eae et ifs) 6 6 1 
COUCH eke ed Gee cre out Berea eee 139 ey is i 2 
Totals 202 4,178 676 390 18 
Grand Total Comparisons 1972 
Prose- Con- Dis- With- 

Statute cutions victions missals drawals Adjourned 
Grikainal(Codees ccc) oe a eciae oe TOE 71S 13,439 3,789 2,031 456 
Criminal Code= Traffic. 7a .es. 2 20,171 il PAs T3273 1,168 13 
Piginwany rer niG Cl» mnt aici oka: © 303,601 201517 9,950 11,835 299 
PRI TS COTERO NCE gon eee ie eet 28,993 25,685 718 213 77 
ietior WICenCeUACt Sipe ke tea reer 93 Va 8 8 
Other Statutes of Ontario ....... 5,262 4,178 676 390 18 
Peceral Gtatutes. . .hatet seem a ek ga: 1,005 VSN 154 96 .« 18 
Municipal By-laws: § 4. 2.0. 2.45% W225 1,224 1 =) 

Totals 380,068 338 ,624 22,519 18,044 881 
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Ontario Provincial Police 


General Information 1972 


Arrests 

Pee TCOU NIL EOE VALIN OUI Y Val AIL ee oe oe ne yates) PM eee Pon ee cs Mange Shsstod ear  Vageak odes Aaa 19,003 
ENTECSUSHIO 1H © LINC ia EB OLCCS Ae eee hte nee ema c anes MeO SO Fe Pen Re amiary RU a ay ea ts 1 5,789 
Summonses Served 

SUMMNOMSSSslOnD.SvemnGlaliiteas wee seer eae te POR MA ey vn We ho Gy ga Re cay Soe oe hehe, ee on 361,066 


SUNOS CHIC MNO VME LNs peee over en cog eRe Ln eens ni Wal N Lean 9) OR NaN Ries acl, Talla Wy oi ee wn Wee lg we ae aS. (73234 








UUM Meses Oe IVE OmiaChe) DhClal OCC roms Sra cummed ta MRM So Goat ches. hy gy we, shite ceoMae Shae a 34,821 
Search Warrants Executed 
Chinminoecade ene tailor Control-and Miauor Ercence ACtSs: 4 -.. a0 2 ote Sees cok 2 ate es oe 1,890 
Value of Property Stolen and Recovered (Excluding Motor Vehicles) 
SO EL Ol Gl ae eee oe ee + aay Oe ON i We. a Onl ch © Moe Suichptale aun Win & ses hoy $4,220,881 
EVO EOE) Oe 2, De 2. Ae Canine eh ce © 2 eee FSI tS ee Oe ee Se ee $1,034,317 
os avcrecion© (nCmROLccdme: made ous. Ae de n lee eee aha unt tei Abeta AME, cay he bd Shes $ 178,958 
Fines Imposed 
POU a WONG? Se Nip NT Oat Gi Nes pe ee nes hae eg REE er Ree LPM 88 rcR ie, PP ace a ee ne ee $6,360,488 
iinnhin a Re OC Cee Lt Cee Wenn ur er nw ee Merwe i ee ew iene ey ee eb Deed tats ae $1,662,520 
Onnewiineswumeea EGrinminakeodesprovincalancdlrec chal SiaiUles semen ne ens ene nee ne nese $ 530,357 
Total $8,553,365 
Miscellaneous 
Moto mViehiclessStol Ciimees eens Rae tet abe mene PS Bac Meee, ee ee te ee ry RE en ee el 27358 
MOTOMmVEICIESIINECOVELCC ie einem) mene 0 RA wie Woah MCE Ne A ao oi ir RY p01 ety tna acter ene eR ey Re 2,030 
Motor Wanicles Recewerae! For EORoss Oiler Tle OUP IP. 2a anaccacnsAaAcanunusnsdooadssesacue 2,463 
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Sudden Deaths Investigated 
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Pigtot~venice Collisions Omer TiiamtnighWways - 24-22 eis nb aa Sete es Se els coe ee 15 
NBT U NIG OIRES = 0 ee CR dk rac peer Cote ie re RRO NRA AR Date nl. Wha ge ee eee eae re 801 
SPU WG ne TERE GIES Vey a pia: Be a red Aa = ore Oe ee egg 2 Vat te ee ea Ce 34 
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Age of Offenders (Criminal Code Offences Only) 
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OR OCA CT REE oe arte, Ue ee aici iat bg ak Ook Ag Mat poe SMe ds eH Pei capa es. nace 12,419 
OR MCQELO Sy CALC HE Beet Ea ts ire OD ate ORGIES, | when Hie ces OD no 8 meno RNR een Ame ia eh Mu tee ie Ue 6,497 
EN) OSES EEG Bs a alent AN Ane OnE ee A Sia Cm SUES aOR EE Lr ge ae a Oe MD Oa ee ety se eee ee Rs 5 033 
COE CAME SE ae Tae oa ene ya DY Aer UL ao ee Cae OE ee Ne ae ee eee 3,613 
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Sex of Offenders (Criminal Code Offences Only) 
CEES 2 Se Be Ge Steet eI Fe eo Sad ee ne er ate eee a eee On Me ee ae 37 909 
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Total 39 886 
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Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 
Office of the Fire Marshal 

Office of the Supervising Coroner 
Centre of Forensic Sciences 

Emergency Measures Branch 


Public Safety Division 
Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 


Hazards to persons and property—and methods of 
minimizing or eliminating them—are the funda- 
mental concern of the Ministry's Public Safety 
Division. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Supervising Coroner, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, and the Emergency Measures 
Branch. 


All four programs are coordinated and directed by 
an Assistant Deputy Minister. Effective leadership 
in the development of new programs for public 
safety is also his responsibility. 


Briefly, the objectives of the Ministry’s public 
safety programs are achieved by: 


e using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province's judicial system; 


e planning for wartime and peacetime 
emergencies; 


e promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires and re- 
viewing building plans in terms of fire safety 
standards; 


e determining causes of death in unnatural circum- 
stances to prevent or minimize future loss of life; 


e providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


e providing designated schools of anatomy with 
sufficient materials for teaching purposes. 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 





The objective of the Office of the Fire Marshal is 
to assist in preventing or minimizing the loss of life 
and property from fire. Six sections of the OFM 
are responsible for coordinating and directing vir- 
tually every aspect of fire prevention, fire fighting 
and fire investigation prescribed under The Fire 
Marshals Act and other provincial statutes. 


Its most vital task is the investigation of the causes 
of fires but it is also actively engaged in supporting, 
encouraging and advising a province-wide network 
of community groups and individuals devoted to 
fire service matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on 
cooperation from all levels of government, from 
industry, fire departments, insurance companies, 
testing laboratories and a host of other organiza- 
tions with interests allied to fire safety and 
prevention. 


The six sections of the OFM include: 
a) Fire Investigation Services 

b) Fire Advisory Services 

c) Fire Engineering Services 

d) Fire Training Services 

e) Public Information Services 

f) Administrative Statistical Services 


Fire Investigation Services 


Investigations into fires conducted by this section 
of the Office not only lead to criminal prosecu- 
tions but also pinpoint weaknesses that may exist 
in fire prevention measures. Public disclosure of 
official investigation reports by the OFM often 
contain specific recommendations which builders, 
home owners, and others can adopt to minimize 
fire hazards and resulting fire losses. 


The section's staff of specially trained investigators 
conducts on-the-spot investigations whenever and 
wherever they are needed. 


All large fires involving losses in excess of 
$250,000, as well as explosions, are automatically 
investigated. Suspicious fires and fires involving 
loss of life are also investigated by the OFM. 


In 1972, investigations of 1,823 fires were 
completed by the OFM. This total compares with 
1,592 in 1971—an overall increase of 15%. 


The increase, by type of fire, in 1972 over 1971 
was 16% for suspicious fires and 18% for fatal fires. 


Compared to 1971, 15 fewer large-loss fires and 
explosions were investigated in 1972—25 against 
AO. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1972 was 
198 compared to 168 in 1971. 


Of the 1,600 suspicious fires investigated in 1972, 
1,004 were found to be of incendiary origin, 239 
were accidental, and 357 were of undetermined 

cause. Criminal charges laid in 1972 totalled 495. 


Fire Advisory Services 


The Fire Advisory Services section of the Office 
assists municipalities In improving and expanding 
local fire protection services. It assists with the 
preparation of training programs and promotional 
examinations for fire fighting personnel and 
provides technical advice and approval for fire 
fighting vehicles and equipment. 


One of the programs that has been expanded in the 
past 10 years involves the preparation by the 
section's advisors of fire protection surveys for 
Ontario municipalities. 


When requested by a municipal council, advisors 
from this section examine every aspect and facility 
contributing to the operation of the local fire 
department. |n addition to assessing the existing 
Organization, its operation, manpower and equip- 
ment, the advisors examine communications 
systems, fire protection by-laws and traffic control. 
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Detailed reports of the surveys, complete with 
recommendations and the reasons for making 
them, are prepared and submitted to the 
municipality. 


Since 1964, 544 municipal fire protection surveys 
have been conducted which resulted in 9,760 
recommendations. To date, more than 3,500 have 
been accepted and the number increases as 
municipal councils find the means to implement 
the advisors’ recommendations. 


In 1972, the Fire Advisory Services section 
provided assistance to municipalities as follows: 
promotional examinations in five, fire training in 
34; fire prevention programs in 21; fire station 
design and location in 48; preparation of by-laws 
to establish or regulate fire departments in 16. 
Also, during 1972, the section assisted 56 
municipalities in preparing detailed specifications 
for fire-fighting vehicles. 


In large scale emergencies, municipal fire depart- 
ments would be expected to respond immediately 
with trained manpower and their equipment. To 
ensure adequate preparedness, 40 regional, county 
and district Mutual Fire Aid Systems, as well as an 
Emergency Fire Service Plan, have been developed 
by the OFM. The Fire Advisory Services section 
assists with the preparation of required amend- 
ments and approves all Annexes under the Plan for 
each system in the province. 


Fire Engineering Services 


Engineers in this section, together with profes- 
sional and technical staff in the fire research group 
perform a number of specialized services for 
ministries and provincial agencies which are 
reflected in the development of a safer environ- 
ment for citizens of the province. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration 
of buildings, proposed by ministries or provincial 
agencies, are subjected to detailed examination by 
the section’s engineers. Each project requires their 
prior approval. This ensures that structures such as 
provincial office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, day care centres, college and 
university buildings afford an environment for their 
occupants which is as fire-safe as possible. 


The section also evaluates and drafts fire safety 
regulations for provincial ministries. For example, 
in 1972, staff advised the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment respecting regulations under The Environ- 
mental Protection Act; the Ministry of Community 
and Social Services respecting regulations under 
The Children’s Boarding Homes Act; and the 
Ministry of Health respecting regulations under 
The Nursing Homes Act, 1972. 


Additionally, the section plays an important, 
continuing role in consumer protection. Labora- 
tories testing building materials, fire protection 
devices and equipment report results to the section 
for review and approval prior to listing and label- 
ling of the respective products. The section 
conducts its own product investigations when 
outside testing facilities are not available. Labora- 
tories at the Ontario Fire College at Gravenhurst 
are utilized for such work. When the performance 
or fire safety characteristics of a product are found 
to be faulty, the manufacturer is advised of neces- 
sary improvements. 


A program has been established whereby the 
section carries out inspections of all new lightning 
rod installations and a periodic check of previously 
inspected installations. The relatively high 
percentage of installations which are reported 
satisfactory is an indication of the effectiveness of 
the OFM’s compulsory inspection program. 


Staff members of the section are frequently invited 
to participate on special advisory committees 
established by major North American fire protec- 
tion organizations, including those sponsored by 
governments. In 1972, 16 staff shared in the work 
of 90 different committees. 


Of particular interest, because of current and 
longer term implications, is the pioneering study of 
life-safety systems In high-rise buildings. The study, 
being undertaken jointly by staff from the Fire 
Engineering section, the fire departments in Metro 
Toronto, and the National Research Council in 
Ottawa, is widely regarded as a pioneer effort in 
this direction. 


Fire Training Services 


Year-round training of personnel employed by 
municipal fire departments ensures that Tire 
fighters throughout the province are fully conver- 
sant with and skilled in the use of the latest equip- 
ment and advanced fire fighting techniques. 


The Fire Training Services section further 
expanded its province-wide training programs 
during 1972. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario 
operate their own in-house training programs for 
fire department personnel, including long-service 
fire fighters and new recruits. A great many 
municipalities, however, depend on training pro- 
grams and instructors provided by the OFM. 


During 1972, the Fire Training Services section 
provided training in the basic skills of firemanship, 
fire prevention and standard radio-telephone pro- 
cedure for 352 Ontario fire fighters in their own 
municipal departments. 


Regional fire training schools of five-day, 40-hour 
duration were also conducted by OFM staff in 
1972 in Balmertown, Atikokan, Pembroke and 
Perth. In these four areas, 135 fire fighters received 
classroom instruction and practical field training 
using apparatus and equipment supplied by the 
OFM. 


At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed 
by the FMO in Gravenhurst, advanced training for 
officers or potential officers of municipal fire 
departments continued during the academic year 
1972—from January 31 to December 15. During 
that period, 926 candidates were accommodated 
for varying periods while they attended one of the 
three Units of the College's fire protection tech- 
nology course. 


Candidates on course during the year included 892 
from 73 fire departments in Ontario and 34 from 
Ontario government agencies. The complete 
22-week course Is offered twice a year and candida- 
tes usually stay for only one unit and return later 
so they are never absent from their home depart- 
ments for more than two months at a time. 


During 1972, 82 candidates completed course 
requirements, passed the examination, and received 
their diplomas. This brings to 217 the number of 
graduated officers since the technology course was 
introduced in 1967. 


Public information Services 


This section of the OFM directs its efforts to publi- 
cizing effective fire prevention by supplying 
publicity material and educational and technical 
information. The material, including posters and 
pamphlets, is distributed to municipal fire depart- 
ments which, as local agents for the OFM, place it 
in schools, public libraries, and other public 
places—wherever it will help make the public aware 
of the dangers of fire and what to do to reduce 
these dangers. A variety of publications, films and 
special publicity material is also circulated directly 
or through fire departments. 
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The section releases information and articles to the 
news media in order to promote a better under- 
standing of the work of the OFM and how people 
of all ages can help keep fire losses in Ontario to an 
absolute minimum. 


During 1972, special mailings were again made to 
fire departments to encourage them to under- 
take fire prevention inspections. Evidence of a 
growing response to this particular program was 
shown by the number of pamphlets requested by 
the public. The total number supplied in 1972 
exceeded one million. All requests were screened 
to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire 
department training, civil defence and life-saving 
were supplied by the section’s library, screened for 
more than 7,600 audiences and viewed by an 
estimated 320,000 people. 


The Public Information Services section also 
utilized audio-visual and printed publicity material 
developed for use in every Canadian province and 
territory by the non-profit Joint Fire Prevention 
Publicity Committee, Inc., Toronto. 


Municipal fire departments were again encouraged 
by the OFM to organize and conduct a year-round 
fire prevention campaign, particularly during Fire 
Prevention Week, involving as many people as 
possible in their community. As an incentive, a 
municipality can enter its program and be eligible 
for an award in the annual international Fire 
Prevention Contest. In 1972, 63 contest entries 
were submitted from Ontario, with 21 being 
among the 30 top-ranking Canadian entries. 
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Administrative Statistical Services 


In addition to performing administrative services 
such as maintenance of personnel records and the 
distribution of mail and supplies, this section of 
the Office compiles, analyzes and reports fire loss 
Statistics On a province-wide basis. Data is received 
in the form of reports from municipal fire depart- 
ments and insurance underwriters operating in 
Ontario. 


While detailed time series and other statistics can 
be supplied by this section, if required, it publishes 
and distributes a regular quarterly report and 
annual statistical review containing comparative 
data. 


Another important service performed by the 
section is the preparation and distribution of 
information concerning the location of licensed 
users Of radioactive material in Ontario. Municipal 
fire chiefs receive these notifications and have their 
departments conduct inspections of the premises. 
The department examines and determines the 
location of the stored material and posts notices in 
the immediate area. In 1972, 648 notifications 
were sent to municipal fire chiefs by the section. 


Fire Investigation Services 


Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 1968 — 1972 


This record relates to investigations into all suspected fire crimes conducted by the Office of the Fire Marshal in cooperation 


with local police departments. 
































1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

Charge Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Pending 
ENS ae See iel oee ae ON an  eca ge 144 2OPE 05 SU iy SS 34 =: 188 30) ~ 256 34 Sa 
/NiiMNOWC| (NON as sa 5605 a6 64 1 0 4 O 4 0 2 2 9 1 5 
Conspiracy to 

EGHAM ATSOMG Ain aie eens ne Fhe O O 1 O O O Z 4 Z O 8 
Negligently 

WAUSTINONIS ILO Ret ee fee aye oe Se ae 6 1 1 O 3 O 0) 1 5 1 4 
Attempt to 

Pema aie te ernie etn ease a 0 O 5 2 = z) 3 O 2 3 1 
Oper Fire Cones. 6. ORE fee ae: 24 O 26 1 a 5 19 es) e4 3 15 

Totals (WAS SONE 256 bom 285 44 214 48 305 42 144 
Fire Engineering Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 1968 — 1972 
Classification 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
8 (016) RR See eer a 2. \, 9), Cees en ee 1A71 849 ToT. 728 784 
Rees Gases a ca eee FI A 279 239 350 301 3382 
Community and Social Services... .. toyz 109 121 ie 149 
Universities and Colleges ......... 261 207 253 245 250 
Ontario Government Buildings. ..... 43 62 65 45 33 
AEST) LS RR at ao a ce Se ase ee 656 802 828 986 809 
N'A AR ei a Ber eee de arenes Ween ne pe 2,847 2,268 2,374 2AI8 2,007 
Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 1968 — 1972 

Occupancies 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 
EGC CTNG) Ue ne Re aE, See 48 397 36,945 89,677 51,962 26,264 
PRT EU PCOTAN 2 Go.cn- Cee God cits eee) a 3,880 2,950 3,160 4,168 4,947 
PEST iial oop ate Eee eG. cae ee 18412 158,982 182,910 183,145 168,433 
Business & Personal Service........ 21,800 22 500 24,700 oe tor 24,880 
BASUOGIUITS ave eS ee aoe a ete 47 O00 49 ,000 53,500 45 356 36,996 
MERTON cig bolo oc Wes teegche ta tatki st Ath hs es 200 11,650 12,800 10,606 32,021 
TELUS) Se ae oe eee Om oO oy ee <r ee 313,689 282,027 316,747 316,374 293,541 
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Fire Advisory Services 


Emergency Fire Service Annexes and Activations 1967/68 — 1972 


Activity 1967-68 1969 1970 1971 1972 TOTALS 
Natural Emergency Fire 

Service Annexes Approved ......... 10 9 1 2 0 DDI 
National Emergency Fire 

Service Annexes Approved ......... 8 9 1 2 O 20 
County and District Mutual 

Fire Aid Aetivatiogiss = ae Me fetoce se 94 38 45 35 2. 239 


Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 1964/67 — 1972 


Surveys 1964-67 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 TOTALS 
Surveys, Condweted? = 7a, oe te 47 51 Te 130 120 124 544 
Recommendations Made ......... 1,001 895 1 221 DL SOS 2,196 Dale 9,760 
Recommendations Accepted....... 623 518 704 809 643 (W233 3,469 
Percentage of Acceptances ........ 62% 58% 57% 35% 29% 8% 36% 


* All returns not received 


Public Information Services 


Record of Literature Distribution 1968 — 1972 





Type of Literature 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 

LMTOKMALIOMts ee ek ee ee eee 22,025 14,889 8,973 15,048 172862 
ike PrEVertiOn =’ 5 Ay a te oe eee 438,644 223 .Ork) 287,600 867,470 1,034,068 
PROC EICEL. s5/.5.-5 ns AGM 2 rig Miata ee 1,287 500 eu he 5,354 143 
eS ee ee ee See ee ee ce ts | 379 207 190 238 1,409 
TSPRUCTIONOD So 3055. cen Meee cee see 198,468 16,270 235,280 2150 2,068 
TSEAAS oe Seah nd Rue eas ape eee eee 660,803 255,416 32.300 890,260 1,055,050 
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Fire Loss Statistics 1972 


Property Fire Record 
for the Year 1972 


INCE EON CS a eames ae eee a 26,102 
AGt a HES OOSS a, eens Gael cae, hott ud fee $79,237,571 
ASU ECMOSS or erate! be Phe ee Ae) Oe ees $69,474,007 
RICO OO MOSS a4 hes. Lee ab aiid wicl cuca ieee $ 9,763,564 


Year Men 
WOU Zain tee bikin et eRaba ede ys ke. Vs 
(REAR ce A AR CANO OAs ae 91 
(UE WAC Tg nee nee Cy pnt re ee a ae 99 
eo ere ca Ce BE ie cor A niet oc 2 Q2 
IOGSE BE ee te wOh Pete ce AED 110 


I NiWiaal STO AIRES: Gaya ut ce Soe cleat eeen ee & 
SPOtalenineslOSSeee, | hee eee eee ee 


Fire Deaths 


Women 


Ye 
69 
63 
40 
45 


Children 


69 
65 
49 
ey! 
70 


Five-Year Average 


Property Fire Record 
for Years 1968-72 


23,475 
$70,630,174 
$61,232,592 
$ 9,397,182 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Total Death Rate Death Rate 
254 ote) < 
225 pee, 3.4 
ZA 2.0 2.9 
169 2u8 2.9 
225 onl BZ 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Number of Fires 


Fire Incidents 


26,102 
23,435 
23,20 | 
22,534 
22,007 


Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-201, August 1972. 


Dollar Fire Loss 
$79.237.571 


Dollar Loss 


82,036,837 
O71914509 
66,120,427 
57 844,479 


Canadian Fire 
Incident Rate 


Ontario Fire 
Incident Rate 


339.0 
PES) 
304.8 
302.4 
SO T2 


Ontario Loss 
Per Capita 


SONS 
TORSO: 
8.89 
8.87 
a2 


* 


Booed 
316.8 
308.2 
31126 


Canadian Loss 


Per Capita 
$ * 
10.98 
9.55 
9.35 
8.04 


Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


*Data is not available at this time. 


Office of the Supervising Coroner 





The coroner system in Ontario provides a formal 
means for investigating and, if required, conducting 
public enquiries into the circumstances sur- 
rounding sudden, unexplained or unexpected 
deaths. 


In addition, the coroner system serves to allow the 
private and public sectors of the community to 
identify and implement appropriate measures 
designed to minimize the incidence of preventable 
deaths. 


Administration of the coroner system, which 
operated in Ontario in 1972 in accordance with 
The Coroners Act and other provincial statutes, Is 
the responsibility of the Supervising Coroner, 
assisted by an administrative staff and local 
coroners appointed from among legally qualified 
medical practitioners. The Supervising Coroner is 
also the General Inspector of Anatomy and is 
responsible for administering The Anatomy Act. 


During 1972, a Deputy Chief Coroner was 
appointed, reflecting the additional responsibilities 
placed on the Chief Coroners Office as a result of 
the introduction of a new Coroners Act in the 
Legislature during the year. 


Statistics compiled by the Coroners Office, based 
on reports of Coroners’ investigations throughout 
the province, enable the Ministry to identify 
certain trends. 


Some statistics, however, require special interpreta- 
tion. For example, 1972 figures for suicides would 
seem to indicate a marked increase in suicidal 
deaths. However, the latest figures reflect more 
accurate reporting and are not strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 


There appears to be a trend for more young people 
to commit suicide with many of these deaths being 
drug-associated. The majority of traumatic deaths, 
however, are still attributed to automobile 
collisions. 


The following summary table indicates the growth 


of services performed by the Coroner's Office in 
Ontario — 1969 to 1972. 
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1969 1970 1971 1972 
Investigations 19,000, 20,000  —-22,500° "25,000 
Post Mortem 
Examinations 6,800 7,100 7,700 8,500 
Inquests 657/ 588 556 500 


Investigations are increasing at a rate of 8 per cent 
a year while inquests are decreasing at an annual 
rate of about 9 per cent. 


The increase in the number of investigations is a 
result of an improved system of reporting deaths 
coupled with a proportionately larger number of 
deaths occuring in institutions. The latter reflects 
the fact that more and more elderly persons are 
spending their declining years in nursing homes and 
homes for the aged. 


The number of post mortem examinations is 
expected to increase as investigations increase. 
Inquests are declining in number because more 
thorough investigations are being performed and 
those cases that require public scrutiny are being 
more carefully selected. 


The coroner system is vital to law enforcement by 
initially determining whether deaths are due to 
natural causes, accident, suicide or homicide. 
Laxity or omissions in this regard can lead to 
incorrect conclusions and eventually to a break- 
down in the overall administration of justice. 


Coroners’ investigations are designed to ascertain 
circumstances relating to a death and such facts as 
the identity and age of a deceased person. Once 
determined, relevant facts are on public record and 
as such serve the general public interest and add to 
the sum of knowledge in the fields of forensic 
science, pathology, public safety and public health. 


In addition to enquiring into deaths, the investiga- 
tive function performed by the coroner system is 
directed toward the protection of certain classes of 
persons who, because of age, chronic illness, 
mental retardation or mental disease, may be 
largely dependent for their health and safety upon 
the actions of persons. 


Since the facts relating to sudden or unusual deaths 
are presented to a Coroner during his investigation 
and because a Coroner is an unbiased, independent 
official and a qualified medical doctor, he can warn 
the public of hazards they may encounter. Publica- 
tions of.proceedings and findings of coroners’ 
inquests often provide information about hazar- 
dous situations, trends or contingencies. 


The Coroners Act, 1972, received third reading in 
the Legislature in June, 1972. Once the Regula- 
tions have been approved It is anticipated that the 
new Act will be proclaimed by the Lieutenant 
Governor. 


The impact of the new statute on the coroners 


system will be far-reaching. It will considerably add: 


to the specific duties and responsibilities of 
Coroners, particularly with respect to inquest 
proceedings. 


The statute will afford more protection for wit- 
nesses summoned to inquests and will recognize 
“oersons with standing’. It will also provide for 
the appointment of a Coroners’ Council; a commis- 
sioner to conduct an inquest in place of a Coroner; 
the appointment of Coroners on an area basis; and, 
the appointment of regional coroners. 


In the event that an inquest is ordered into a death 
out of which criminal charges have arisen, the new 
Act provides that the person charged is not 
compelled to testify at the inquest. 


The nature of the verdicts which juries will be 
permitted to render in any particular case will be 
closely prescribed by the statute and regulations. 
Jurors will be permitted to make findings only of 
fact without drawing any conclusions as to 
criminal or civil responsibility. 


The General Inspector of Anatomy 


The revised Anatomy Act, passed in 1967, pro- 
vides for the dissection of donated as well as un- 
claimed bodies by designated schools of anatomy. 


An adequate supply of bodies is essential to teach 
medical students the anatomy of the human body 
in their undergraduate years. Courses in human 
anatomy are given to many para-medical students 
including nurses, physiotherapists, physical 
educationists and others. In addition, advanced 
courses are given to surgeons to develop new sur- 
gical techniques or for research purposes. 


Seven schools of anatomy in Ontario have been 
designated to receive bodies. They are: University 
of Toronto (Faculty of Medicine); University of 
Ottawa (Faculty of Medicine); University of 
Western Ontario, London (Faculty of Medicine); 
Queen's University, Kingston (Faculty of 
Medicine); McMaster University, Hamilton (Facu- 
Ity of Medicine); University of Guelph 
(Department of Anatomy, Section of Human 
Anatomy); Canadian Memorial Chiropractic 
College, Toronto. 


All demands for bodies by designated schools were 
fulfilled in 1972. 


The General Inspector of Anatomy maintains an 
office in Toronto. The 23 local inspectors of 
anatomy throughout the province carry out the 
provisions of The Anatomy Act. The majority of 
local inspectors are located in areas near the desig- 
nated schools. All inspectors must be Coroners and 
if there is no local inspector, any Coroner having 
jurisdiction may carry out the duties outlined in 
The Anatomy Act. 


The General Inspector of Anatomy meets with the 
heads of the designated schools annually and 
makes periodic visits to all the schools, inspecting 
their methods and facilities for handling, pre- 
serving, storing, dissecting and disposing of bodies. 
The General Inspector has the authority to suspend 
delivery of bodies to a school when necessary 
standards are not met. No such step was necessary 
during the past year. 
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Local inspectors report when bodies are received 
by aschool and how and when such bodies were 
disposed of following dissection. At the request of 
a local inspector, a municipality must arrange 
suitable burial for a body not accepted by a school 
of anatomy. 


The following basic statistics show the number of 
unclaimed and donated bodies processed under 
The Anatomy Act in 1972. 


|. Number of bodies forwarded to schools of 
anatomy under Section 4(1) of The Anatomy Act: 
1971 — 242 
1972 — 251 


Estimated 1973— 275 


11. Number of bodies buried by Municipalities 
under Section 11 of The Anatomy Act: 
1971 — 145 
1972 — 135 
Estimated 1973 — 150 
I1l. Number of reported unclaimed bodies, which 
were re-claimed for burial under Section 5(1) of 
The Anatomy Act: 
1971 — 23 
1972 — 21 
Estimated 1973— 25 
|\V. Total number of bodies processed under The 
Anatomy Act: 
1971 — 410 
1972 — 407 


Estimated 1973 — 450 


Office of the Supervising Coroner 
Statistical Report 1972 
Unnatural Deaths 


Total Investigations Natural Deaths 
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Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforcement 
officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, 
pathologists and official investigative agencies. 


Its role, vital to the effective maintenance of law 
and order, incorporates scientific examination and 
analysis as well as the evaluation and interpretation 
of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre also provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its services. 
In addition, it encourages and conducts research to 
improve or expand forensic science services. 


The province's only forensic laboratory is located 
at the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided 

at no cost to all official investigative bodies and to 
defence counsel in criminal cases. These services 
include toxicology, biology, chemistry, as well as 
firearms, toolmarks and document examination. 


During 1972, work proceeded on a new building in 
Toronto which will house the Centre's facilities. 
Completion is expected in 1974. This new Centre 
will provide the province with one of the finest 
forensic laboratory facilities in the world with over 
70,000 square feet of working space. 


The statistical table illustrates the actual volume of 
cases and the number of exhibits dealt with by the 
Centre during 1972 and the previous year. 


The significant drop in the number of pathology 
cases In 1972 is a result of a decision to restructure 
this section into a separate branch. 


The actual increase in the remainder of the 
Centre’s activities was about 7 per cent. The Centre 
projects a continuing increase of 7 to 10 per cent 
in the number of cases per year, barring any un- 
foreseen change in the scope of the service which is 
offered. 





The most noticeable trend in the past two years 
has been the increase in the caseload of the 
Document and the Toxicology sections. 


The increase in the Document section was largely 
due to improvement and expansion of the fraudu- 
lent cheque file. As a result, the percentage of 
identifications increased to 66 per cent in 1972 
from 37 per cent in 1971. The dollar value repre- 
sented by these cheques was more than $500,000. 


The significant increase in the caseload of the Toxi- 
cology section, which began in 1971, was carried 
over into 1972. The number of cases in 1972 was 
higher by 655—an increase of 12 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Research 


In the field of research, the Centre's staff is closely 
following the develooment of techniques in the 
discrimination of blood sources and methods of 
adapting these techniques. In addition, a project is 
underway to determine whether significant 
amounts of firearm discharge residue remain on the 
hands of a person firing such a weapon. 


Research in the area of marijuana proved some- 
what disappointing during the year. Despite an 
extensive research program, the Centre was unable 
to detect cannabinoids in the body fluids of 
marijuana smokers. However, when the necessary 
equipment becomes available, the Centre hopes to 
renew this project. 


Still under development is a procedure for the 
rapid screening of blood for some of the more 
common drugs. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections. 
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Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of body 
fluids found on a wide variety of materials and 
objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and com- 
pared by this section as are botanical materials in 
the form of wood chips, plants and plant products. 


During 1972, the section introduced the Adenylate 
Kinase (AK) system of blood enzyme identifica- 
tion to the courts in Ontario. This is in addition to 
the Phosphoglucomutase system which was intro- 
duced the previous year. 


Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, mechanical and 
engineering studies of mechanical and material 
failure cases are conducted by this section. 


Document Section 


The staff of this section examines and compares 
typewritten, hand-written and machine produced 
documents. Altered, erased and charred documents 
are also examined. Written material on forged 
cheques is classified and examinations are carried 
out of the various makes of paper, pens, type- 
writers and pencils. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge cases 
and firearms of every description. It also receives 
tissue and clothing for the purpose of determining 
the presence of gunshot residue. Tool mark 
examination of lock plates, jimmy bars, screw- 
drivers, wire cutters, and other implements is 
another function of the section. 
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Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conducts tests for alcohol, 
drugs and chemical poisons in biological and other 
specimens arising from investigations of a medico- 
legal or criminal nature. In addition, certain per- 
sonnel in the section are responsible for acquisition 
and maintenance of breathalyzers and the training 
of operators. 


Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not 
visible to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits 
received by other sections is also an important 
function performed by this specialized group. 


Programs 


The Centre’s educational program included giving 
lectures at the Ontario Police College, the Ontario 
Provincial Police College, the Metro Toronto Police 
College, and to groups at other locations. 


Four two-week breathalyzer operator courses were 
held during the year and a total of 145 students 
from the OPP and municipal forces attended. 


The Centre's staff participated in some 20 confer- 
ences, dealing directly with matters of interest to 
the Centre, as a means of improving staff capabili- 
ties. Several staff members took university courses 
and civil service courses. 


D. M. Lucas, director of the Centre, served as Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences while Mrs. Rita Charlebois of the Toxico- 
logy Section was a Vice-President of the Canadian 
Society of Forensic Sciences. Miss Donna Deaken 
became the Chairman of the Toronto-Hamilton 
Section of the Spectroscopy Society of Canada. 


A total of nine papers were produced by members 
of the staff and published in various technical 
and scientific journals. 


Section 
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Emergency Measures Branch 


The threat of nuclear war has been assessed as real 
but remote. Asa result, all levels of government 
have placed increased emphasis on plans and pre- 
parations to meet peacetime emergency situations 
as well as wartime emergencies. 


This emphasis is reflected in virtually all the 
current planning done by Ontario's Emergency 
Measures Branch. 


Peacetime emergencies are not usually national or 
provincial in scope. Almost invariably, their impact 
is on a local community. Consequently, prepared- 
ness for local emergencies is determined primarily 
by the needs, present and potential, of local 
governments. It thus becomes the task of provin- 
cial and federal governments to provide the 
appropriate support in emergency situations. 


The role of Ontario's Emergency Measures Branch 
is to assist in the development of plans and pre- 
parations so that the people of Ontario are better 
able to survive and recover from emergencies. 


The responsibilities of the EMB include coordinat- 
ing and assisting in the development and operation 
of emergency plans for all provincial government 
ministries, boards and commissions and municipal 
governments. These plans are designed to: 


a) Protect and preserve life and property in the 
province by adopting measures which will assist the 
population in surviving peacetime disasters and/or 
wartime emergencies; 


b) Maintain the structure of civil government at 
municipal and provincial levels in order to preserve 
civilian leadership and authority and strengthen its 
capability to direct, operate and maintain its essen- 
tial services in emergencies; 


c) Ensure, to the degree possible, the conservation 
and utilization of all provincial resources, physical 
and human, necessary for an orderly and economic 
recovery from a peacetime disaster or a wartime 
emergency. 
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The province of Ontario, together with the other 
nine provinces, cooperates with the federal govern- 
ment in the national defence of Canada through 
the Emergency Measures program—particularly in 
those activities which are of primary provincial 
concern. These include such things as the main- 
tenance of law and order, the provision of fire 
services, emergency health, emergency welfare and 
the maintenance of highways. 


Constitutionally, national defence is the respon- 
sibility of the federal government; whatever is done 
in a wartime emergency, preparedness at the pro- 
vincial and municipal level is done in support of 
the national defence effort. Currently, $3 million is 
allocated to the 10 provinces to encourage their 
support. This compares with the $2 billion which is 
allocated for military defence purposes. 


In August, 1971, the Emergency Measures Branch 
published a Guide to Effective Planning for Peace- 
time Emergencies which was subsequently distri- 
buted to all key municipal officials to assist them 
in effective planning and preparation. As a result of 
the publication and the assistance of provincial and 
municipal emergency measures personnel, some /5 
plans were drawn up in 1972—most of which have 
since been adopted by municipal by-laws. The 
EMB anticipates continuing progress for this 
program 


The value of these advance preparations was 
demonstrated in December, 1972, with the 
implementation of the Niagara Region’s emergency 
plan. The plan was implemented by the regional 
police force, public works and the local emergency 
measures coordinator, working together with the 
Pelham Township volunteer fire service, to deal 
with a massive sulphuric acid spill which resulted 
from a derailment of 20 freight cars. 


Discussions have been going on for some time with 
representatives of major railways who are now 
fully aware of the value of the emergency measures 
program and the coordinated response that can be 
made available where train wrecks may have 
serious effects on a community. Since cargoes of 
hazardous materials are being transported in all 
areas of the province, emergency measures coordi- 
nators have been advised to meet with appropriate 
railway officials in their area to discuss emergency 
measures that can be adopted as a response to an 
incident. 


Municipal Organization 


In order to carry out the emergency measures 
program and activities at the municipal level, 47 
emergency measures Organizations are operating 
throughout the province. Together they effectively 
cover the needs of more than seven million people 
or 98 per cent of the population. 


These organizations are in effect municipal govern- 
ments grouped together. They combine with non- 
governmental community agencies to coordinate 
manpower and other resources and deal effectively 
with emergency situations in their communities. 


Through the emergency measures program, finan- 
cial assistance is given to these municipal govern- 
ment organizations. Together with their own finan- 
cial contribution, the services of a municipal 
emergency measures coordinator or planning 
officer are retained. Funds are also provided for 
the use of emergency measures equipment such as 
auxiliary power generators and lighting and equip- 
ment used for rescue and communications 
purposes. 


In addition, direct provincial assistance and gul- 
dance is given by seven EMB staff members located 
in Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Barrie, Guelph, London, 
Peterborough and Brockville and by Branch staff in 
Toronto. 


Emergencies 


Emergency measures personnel were involved in 
several emergency situations during the year. They 
included: 


a) Coordinating measures to deal with a major 
flood threat in the Ottawa/Rideau river area: 


b) Coordinating measures to deal with dangerously 
rising water levels in the Grand River area of south- 
western Ontario; 


c) Coordinating dam control information in the 
Sudbury and Cochrane areas; 


d) Coordinating Essex County emergency mea- 
sures when the area was severely hit by flood 
waters in November; 


e) Coordinating emergency activities in a sulphuric 
acid spill in Pelham Township. 


In addition, a plan was set up to meet a potential 
emergency at the Bruce Heavy Water Plant at 
Douglas Point. This included installing a warning 
system at the plant and the preparation and distri- 
bution of an informative pamphlet to local Bruce 
County residents. 


Hospital Disaster Exercises 


The emergency health services of the Ministry of 
Health sponsor disaster exercises designed to test a 
hospital's staff and organization when confronted 
with a sudden influx of casualties. In these 
exercises, local emergency measures coordinators 
play a major role in arranging for and coordinating 
the response of external agencies in the community 
such as police, transportation and communications 
authorities. These are considered vital emergency 
measures exercises. 


Fallout Shelters 


Canada has no policy to provide fallout shelters 
for its people. There is, however, a great deal of 
useful information available about buildings which 
offer potential shelter throughout Canada. 
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Inspection of such buildings was carried out in 
Ontario during 1971-72 by municipal emergency 
measures coordinators. A major contribution to 
this work was made in the summer months by the 
Department of Emergency Services of Metro 
Toronto and 84 students employed under the 
federal government's summer employment 
program. 


Based on this fund of information, tentative 
contingency plans for the utilization of this shelter 
on acrisis basis are being made by the municipali- 
ties. The develooment of an operational fallout 
shelter system will depend on a policy decision by 
the federal government. 


Radiological Service 


A four-year cyclical servicing program of all radio- 
logical instruments was completed in 1972. This 
involved the handling of more than 2,500 instru- 
ments with a replacement value of $350,000. 


The radiological defence service is a municipal 
service operated by and for each municipality to 
evaluate radiation dangers during wartime. The 
service has three facets: monitoring, evaluating and 
supplying radiological equipment and/or services as 
required. 


The Municipal Radiological Defence Service will 
provide the information to be used as a basis for 
emergency operations by municipal emergency 
governments in wartime fallout conditions and is 
designed to provide the detailed information which 
the Department of National Defence will be unable 
to provide. All the radiological defence instruments 
needed to carry out these plans are obtained on 
loan from the Emergency Measures Branch. 


Communications 


A communications network has been established in 
Ontario primarily as a back-up system for a 
national emergency. It can be used, however, for 
emergency measures purposes In peacetime 
emergencies if normal communications break down 
or become overloaded. The network has been built 
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up over a period of years and consists of 286 
municipal radio stations, 52 provincial EMB 
stations plus 212 municipal and 14 provincial 
mobile units installed in vehicles. 


This back-up system is manned largely by volun- 
teers who are given training necessary to obtain 
licences to operate the equipment. 


Public Information 


The EMB provides a film service to municipal orga- 
nizations for orientation and training purposes. 
Typical of the films in greatest demand is a 
25-minute film with the title About Fallout which 
is used to educate the public and dispel many of 
the myths and fallacies surrounding radioactive 
fallout. 


Because the news media is an integral and vital 
factor in the success of the emergency measures 
program, local coordinators maintain sound 
working relations with the press. 


Finance and Administration 


The emergency measures program operates on a 
shared-cost basis involving federal financial support 
to the province of Ontario and its municipalities. 


In the calendar year ended December 31, 1972, 
total direct expenditures for approved provincial 
and municipal emergency measures projects 
amounted to approximately $1.4 million. To 
finance these projects, the government of Canada 
and the province of Ontario contributed a total of 
approximately $1.3 million. The remaining 
$94,000 was contributed by municipal emergency 
measures authorities. 


Emergency measures activities in 1972 reflected a 
small increase of one per cent in gross project 
expenditures over 1971. Approximately 67 per 
cent of the funds expended under the emergency 
measures program for 1972 were utilized at the 
municipal level. 


Task Force on Policing 


in Ontario 





In 1972, the Ministry established a Task Force on 
Policing, the first study of policing in the province 
in 10 years. 


Fundamentally, the task force Is examining the 
state of policing throughout the province, includ- 
ing the organization, administration and efficiency 
of police forces. 


It will analyze present and future law enforcement 
needs, examine alternative approaches to meet 
these needs and make recommendations to the 
Solicitor General. 


The Chairman of the task force is E. B. Hale of 
Waterloo. Members include: Miss Marva Jemmott, 
Mrs. S. G. Isserstedt, Mr. O. DesLauriers, Mr. E. V. 
Swain, Mr. A. J. Pianosi, Councillor D. Pitt, Reeve 
A. Masson, Mr. O. W. Larry, Alderman William 
Archer, Mr. J. L. McIntyre, Chief of Police Edward 
Tschirhart, Mr. D. F. MacDonald, Constable 
Sydney Brown, Mr. E. M. Pollock, Mr. J. R. 
Picherack, Judge T. J. Graham, and Chief Superin- 
tendent J. L. Erskine. 


Terms of Reference 


The terms of reference for the task force include: 


e The extent and nature of future policing needs 
in the province in the 1970's. 


e The division of policing responsibility among the 
Ontario Provincial Police, regional and municipal 
police forces and their relationships and jurisdic- 
tions with respect to other police forces—both 
geographically and in respect of services pro- 
vided. This will also include examination of the 
division of responsibility in such areas as criminal 
intelligence services, the enforcement of traffic 
by-laws, the King’s Highways and provincial 
parks. 


e The financing of police services in Ontario. 


e The process of designation of municipalities, 
including the amalgamation of forces and alter- 
nate means of designation. 


e Police manpower planning and development, in- 
cluding recruitment; manpower utilization; 
promotional qualifications and procedures; and 
management development, training and 
standards. 


e The administration of police forces, including 
the concept of boards of commissioners of police 
and other governing bodies, as well as their 
make-up. 


e The functions and role of the Ontario Police 
Commission and the relationship between the 
Commission and the Ontario Provincial Police. 


e The relationship between the police and the 
public in the light of changing social attitudes 
and expectations. 
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Ministry Organization 


Solicitor General The Honourable John Yaremko, O.C., LL.D. 
Deputy Solicitor General R. Michael Warren 


M. A. Brown, Planning & Evaluation Advisor 
Ministry Secretariat P. F. L. Gow, Management Services Advisor 
D. D. Higley, Policy Development Co-ordinator 


Ontario Police Commission Chairman: ED Bell, 0.C- 
Police Service Advisors Members: His Honour Judge T. J. Graham 
Intelligence Services Major General H. A. Sparling 


Planning and Research 
Ontario Police College 


Ontario Provincial Police Commissioner: E. H. Silk, Q.C. 
Administration; Personnel Deputy Commissioner: H. H. Graham 
Staff Services 

Special Services 

Field Operations; Traffic Operations 


Public Safety Division 


Assistant Deputy Minister Fit. Wilson, O:G- 
Fire Marshal M.S. Hurst 
Supervising Coroner Dr. Ht. B. Cotnam 
Centre of Forensic Sciences D. M. Lucas, Director 


Emergency Measures Branch N.W. Timmerman, Director 
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To Her Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


It is my pleasure to present to your Honour 


the second annual report of the Ministry of 


the Solicitor General. 





The Honourable George A. Kerr, Q.C., 
Solicitor General 
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The Ontario Police Commission 


In accordance with provisions contained in The 
Police Act, the Ontario Police Commission pro- 
vides assistance in coordinating the work and 
training of police forces throughout the province. 
It also operates the Ontario Police College in 
Aylmer, and a criminal intelligence service. 


The Commission has a chairman, full-time 
members and part-time members, as well as 
permanent staff. 


As provided for by statute and regulations, the 
Commission has quasi-judicial, regulatory, and 
investigative powers throughout the province. 


The Commission’s staff maintains a system of 
statistical records and conducts research studies 
of criminal activities and related matters to aid 
law enforcement by police forces in Ontario. 


The staff also consults with and advises boards of 
commissioners of police, police committees of 
municipal councils, other police authorities and 
chiefs of police on all matters relating to policing. 


OPC staff is divided into several basic sections 
including: advisors on police services; intelligence; 
systems planning and research; support staff, and 
the Police College in Aylmer. 


Advisory Branch on Police Services 


At the beginning of the year, there were four 
advisors, and towards the end of the year two 
additional advisors joined the staff. All the 
advisors were former senior officers and have 
extensive police experience. 


The Province has been divided into geographic 
areas, with each advisor being responsible for the 
supervision, inspection, and advice to Police Forces 
in his assigned area. The advisors also act as the 
eyes and ears of the Commission, reporting any 
deficiencies to the Commission to enable it to 

take the appropriate action. 





In 1973, the advisors were called upon to render 
extra-ordinary assistance in connection with the 
formation of four new Regional municipalities, 
where problems arose relating to the unification 
of the police forces and the restructuring of the 
police organization. 


During the year, the advisors were called upon to 
make in-depth studies of police organization, struc- 
ture, and manpower requirements in two large 
municipalities, to assist in improving the efficiency 
of these Forces. 


The advisors were requested to screen the qualifi- 
cations of applicants for senior police appointments 
to assist Boards of Commissioners of Police and 
Committees of Council in making the appointments. 
In the course of this assistance, advisors set up 
Committees of Chiefs of Police in their respective 
areas to interview applicants and to make recom- 
mendations to the Governing Authorities. The 
advisors supervised promotional examinations 
throughout the Province. In addition, they lectured 
at the Ontario Police College, and other police 
oriented organizations, seminars, and institutions 

of learning. 


Because of the increased training facilities which 
will be available with the construction of the new 
Police College, a complete study is being made of 
the training of all police officers. The Advisory 
Committee has set up a sub-committee to direct 
these studies. They in turn have appointed a task 
force consisting of a criminologist, seconded senior 
personnel from the Ontario Provincial Police, 
Metropolitan Toronto Police, Hamilton-Wentworth 
Police, and one of the Commission’s advisors, to 
pursue this matter. It is hoped that this group’s 
report will be available towards the end of 1974. 


Criminal Intelligence Branch 
Function 
This Branch is operated for the purposes of: 


— stimulating the criminal intelligence gathering 
processes of police forces and related agencies 
within Ontario, and promoting the free exchange 
of intelligence between these forces. 


— training of police personnel in the various 
aspects of organized crime and the criminal intelli- 
gence process. 


— maintaining a permanent repository for crimi- 
nal intelligence, to provide the facilities for the 
analysis, collation, evaluation, and dissemination 
of such intelligence. 


— maintaining liaison with all police forces and 
law enforcement agencies in Ontario, as well as 
those located in key centres elsewhere, both 
domestic and foreign. 


— keeping the Commission and through the 
Commission, the Minister, informed of the 
current state of organized crime. 


— designing programs to create public awareness 
of the existence of organized crime in our society. 


Organization 


The Branch is staffed with four qualified Intelli- 
gence Officers, and support clerical staff. During 
the year, two new file reviewer positions were 
created to provide a more complete analytical 
capability. All Branch personnel work within a 
secure section of the Commission premises. The 
staff is non-operational; they do not investigate 
crime but act as a support service to police forces 
in the Province. They endeavour to serve as a 
catalyst in the fight against organized crime, as 
well as a coordinating unit as required by the 
Police Act. 


Activities 
Branch activities fall within five categories: 
(a) Training: 


Two Criminal Intelligence Seminars for Ontario 
Police Officers were sponsored by the Commission 
at the Ontario Police College during the year. 
These were designed to stimulate the awareness 
of the extent of organized crime in the Province 
and of the approved methods for dealing with the 
problem. The Seminars were planned and co- 
ordinated by the Intelligence Branch. A total of 
81 specially selected police officers benefited from 
this training. Members of the Intelligence Branch 
also participated as resource personnel in training 
courses developed for particular aspects of orga- 
nized crime activity in narcotics distribution and 
illegal gambling. They also lectured on the subject 
of organized crime to all training classes held at 
the Ontario Police College during the year, and 
spoke to the Annual Conference of the Ontario 
Association of Chiefs of Police. They have also 
acted as resource personnel in training courses 
operated by the R.C.M.P. for major police forces 
throughout Canada. 


(b) Liaison: 


The interprovincial and international aspects of 
organized crime necessitates continuing liaison and 
intelligence exchange with other similar special 
units throughout Canada, the U.S.A. and certain 
other foreign countries. The Branch holds member- 
ship in the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit 
(L.E.1.U.), a large association of state and muni- 
cipal agencies, mainly from the U.S.A., but with 
some Canadian participation. They attended 
annual and semi-annual conferences of this organi- 
zation in Detroit and Atlanta. Members of the 
Branch attended other conferences and meetings 
dealing with organized crime during the year at 
New Orleans, Vancouver, Montreal, and Buffalo. 
These activities have helped maintain effective 
liaison with authorities outside Ontario. 


(c) Criminal Intelligence Services-Ontario (C/SO) 
and the Central Repository for Criminal 
Intelligence in Ontario: 


C.1.S.0. is an association of Intelligence Officers 
from the major Urban Police Forces in Ontario, 
from the Ontario Provincial Police and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the staff of the 
Commission’s Intelligence Branch. During 1973, 
its membership was 43, comprised of memberships 
from these forces together with affiliate members 
from selected non-police agencies concerned with 
some aspects of organized crime. The organization 
works to collect, analyze and share criminal intelli- 
gence. Its members have now acquired a high 
degree of expertise in this field. Members of this 
Commission, along with the heads of the Police 
Forces involved, constitute the governing authority 
which provides policy, control, and direction for 
the organization. 


The Central Repository for intelligence in Ontario 
is maintained by our Intelligence Branch within 
the Commission’s premises. Here, raw intelligence, 
gathered by police forces and other agencies is 
analysed, evaluated and disseminated on a need-to- 
know basis to the police forces of Ontario. The 
Organization also serves as a link in the national 
system. Criminal Intelligence Services-Canada 
(CISC), located in Ottawa, is operated by 

the Royal Canadian Mounted Police under the 
direction of a multi-force Executive Committee. 
C.1.S.C. is comprised of C.1.S.0. and similar orga- 
nizations in each of the other provinces. 


(d) Joint Forces Operations: 


Experience has shown that in certain organized 
crime situations no single police force possesses 
adequate personnel or resources to perform an 
effective long term intelligence probe. To correct 
this situation, the Commission has developed 

a program of Joint Forces Operations, each com- 
prised of two or more forces who are prepared 
to commit their personnel and resources to a 
common target. The Commission supports these 
Operations by supplying specialized resources, 
co-ordination, and an analytical capability. 


These operations have proven successful. During 
the year, the O.P.C. has supported and co- 
ordinated six such operations in various parts of 
the province. Much valuable strategic intelligence, 
as well as successful criminal prosecutions and 
meaningful crime prevention activities have been 
the result. 


(e) Public Relations: 


A good measure of public confidence and support 
is requisite if any program for combatting orga- 
nized crime is to be effective. This is particularly 
applicable within the business community, the 
academic field, and within the labour unions. A 
program has been designed to ensure continuing 
liaison within these areas. Speakers are made 
available to various service organizations, as well 
as to selected meetings within the commercial, 
industrial and academic communities to deal with 
the broad subject of organized crime and its 
effects upon society. 


In certain North American jurisdictions, organized 
crime has acquired a frightening strength, not 
only within criminal circles but within the 
political, commercial and industrial communities 
as well. Fortunately, the situation was recognized 
and assessed in Ontario in sufficient time to 
develop the resources for effective containment. 
The O.P.C. is optimistic that the current programs 
being pursued in this Province will be adequate 

to deal with the existing problem. 


Crime Statistics 
Combined Totals of Municipal Police Forces 
and Ontario Provincial Police 


and Municipalities under Contract 


Criminal Offences 


1972 
ORMENCES tte Mrmr ee ee et. 8 ee Reems 520,707 
Offences Cleared 

1972 
GlearecsbyrCharge=saeremerce + ate ce ec ee oe ee es 155,959 
Gleared.Otherwiseeer ste etn ee ee ee eee 72,476 

228,435 


Four Allied Offences of Robbery, Break and Enter, 
Theft Motor Vehicle, Theft Over $200.00 

Which are Indicative of State of Crime 

in Ontario in 1973 


Offences 


RODDERY Patter eel sche epee eae tare Senet A Ae ee ape ne cena 
BreaksScbatewy orn tere Sree aia oe tor ard ee oS eR 
Lheft Motor. Vehicles... eee ee en > sie Se Oe es Ce ee 
MNGTEONGTD Oo? OO U0. tae wi sccm. crt ee et Cees Cen ee 


eOt al aO i arin Cue ett iaiene yee Re Wah nae CR E BB ect Dees 
MOtalal SF 2s erste ee aN eae ree APR Cee NN ad ee oly Ue 
Decrease 1973 compared 1972 — 29,145 — 21.6% 


*Note: Theft over $200.00 - previously - Theft over $50.00. 


1973 
548,367 


1973 


174,472 
79,764 


254,236 


Municipal 
2,940 
44,417 
22,149 
17,434 


86,940 


Increase 


27,660 


Increase 


18,513 
7,288 


25,801 


O.P..P.. 


127 
13,884 
2,202 
2,906 


19119 


The change of *’Theft over $50.’ to ‘’Theft over $200.” resulted in a considerable decrease in the number of offences. 
However, ‘’Theft under $200.”’ increased considerably compared to ‘Theft $50.00 and under.”’ 


Percent 
Increase 


5.3% 


Percent 
Increase 


11.9% 
10.1% 


11.3% 


Total 


3,067 
58,301 
24,351 
20,340 


106,059 
135,204 


Crime Trends — 5 Years 


Showing Comparative Figures of Total Offences 
and Offences Cleared, reported by 

Municipal Police Forces and 

Ontario Provincial Police 























Note: The increase in crime in 1973 over 1972 was 5.3% 


Percentage 
Number of Increase over Number Percent 
Year Offences Previous Year Cleared Cleared 
SAC hee react Bin cece Oo lg RE ge 409,108 11.4% 182,277 44.6% 
TEs cndce cote RENE oP IE ig oo a ee a aS 469,784 14.8% 214,354 45.6% 
IS Us soccer Sie RR eR ae > 509,378 8.4% 216,685 42.5% 
ise Peeper, «at ie Gis, Od. co PRE cs Salata aids 520,707 2.2% 228,435 43.9% 
SS EE ee OEE oss 5 fain SRM lw es Salelonrens 548,367 5.3% 254,236 46.4% 
Showing Totals of the Four Allied Offences of 
Robbery, Break and Enter, Theft Motor Vehicle 
and Theft over $50.00 reported by Municipal 
Police Forces and Ontario Provincial Police 
Offences 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
1D) 9 SO SE Oe 2,476 2,625 2,833 3,105 3,067 
SONS COA SCT a a ee 54,789 60,372 63,265 61,021 58,301 
URE LIMINAV povectr Uta che scares g kebie ie 21,397 23,346 25,298 25,005 24,351 
Bimets Over S008. gave oie ccs s As ee 41,249 52,901 61,495 46,073 20,340 
STE Bt eee 119,911 139,244 152,891 135,204 106,059 
*Note: 1969 through to 1972 figures shown are for Theft over $50.00 
1973 figures shown are for Theft over $200.00. 
Criminal Occurrences 
1972 — 1973 
Grand Totals 
1973 1972 
Cleared by Cleared Cleared by Cleared 

Actual Charge Otherwise Actual Charge Otherwise 
Municipal Police Forces 460,101 143,665 63,203 437,555 127,454 58,288 
Ontario Provincial Police 
and 
Municipalities under contract 88,266 30,807 16,561 $3,152 28,505 14,188 
Totals 548 367 174,472 79,764 520,707 155,959 72,476 


Criminal Occurrences — Recapitulation 
Municipal Police Forces 


Murder 

Attempted Murder 

Manslaughter 

Rape 

Other Sexual Offences 

Wounding 

Assaults (Not Indecent) 

Robbery 

Breaking and Entering 

Theft — Motor Vehicle 

*Theft — Over $50 

*Theft — $50 and Under 

Have Stolen Goods 

Frauds 

Prostitution 

Gaming and Betting 

Offensive Weapons 

Other Criminal Code 
(Except Traffic) 

Criminal Negligence 
(Causing Death) 

Criminal Negligence 


(Causing Bodily Harm) 


Criminal Negligence 


(Operating Motor Vehicle) 


Fail to Stop at Scene of 
Accident 

Dangerous Driving 

Fail or Refuse to Provide 
a Sample of Breath 

Driving while Impaired 


Driving while Disqualified 


Actual 


93 

sl 

14 

391 
3,201 
678 
28,594 
2,940 
44,417 
22,149 
17,434 
144,907 
6,792 
24,854 
1,914 
1,955 
3,271 


101,281 
33 

30 

244 


19,614 
PSV 


2,824 
26,018 
4,168 





Total 





460,101 


1973 
Cleared by 
Charge 

74 
101 
14 
155 
1,061 
381 

9,825 

1,005 

7533 

SZ 

1,905 

21,216 

6,287 

12,284 

1,815 

1,754 

2,614 


32,242 
32 

30 

213 


4514 
2,151 


2,805 
25,820 
4,124 


143,665 





*Theft over $50. — changed to Theft over $200. in 1973 


*Theft $50. and Under — changed to Theft $200. and under in 1973. 


Cleared 
Otherwise 





1972 
Cleared by 

Actual Charge 
84 66 
89 78 
8 8 
336 129 
2,874 1,053 
682 351 
28,096 9,213 
2,944 1,002 
46,844 7,686 
22,618 3,397 
41,309 3,864 
121,970 19,081 
6,234 5 836 
25,170 11,956 
1,099 1,059 
2115 1,940 
2,579 2115 
83,891 23,816 
23 23 
21 oa 
212 196 
17,548 3,936 
1,839 1,825 
2,784 2,763 
22,859 22,135 
S02 3,304 
437,555 127,454 





Cleared 
Otherwise 
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Criminal Occurrences — Recapitulation 


Ontario Provincial Police 


and Municipalities under Contract 








1973 
Cleared by 
Actual Charge 
Murder 50 40 
Attempted Murder 27 25 
Manslaughter 4 S 
Rape 79 52 
Other Sexual Offences 441 179 
Wounding 82 52 
Assaults (Not Indecent) 8,002 2,078 
Robbery 127 68 
Breaking and Entering 13,884 2,832 
Theft — Motor Vehicle 2,202 705 
“Theft — Over $50 2,906 339 
*Theft — $50 and Under 17,936 2,307 
Have Stolen Goods 643 561 
Frauds 2,284 1,078 
Prostitution 2 1 
Gaming and Betting 33 5 
Offensive Weapons 657 436 
Other Criminal Code 
(Except Traffic) 22,966 4,114 
Criminal Negligence 
(Causing Death) 30 30 
Criminal Negligence 
(Causing Bodily Harm) 4 4 
Criminal Negligence 
(Operating Motor Vehicle) 45 45 
Fail to Stop at Scene of 
Accident 498 489 
Dangerous Driving TAG. PAZ: 
Fail or Refuse to provide 
a Sample of Breath 1,224 1,224 
Drive while Impaired 11,341 11,341 
Drive while Disqualified 2,082 2,082 
Total 88,266 30,807 





1972 

Cleared Cleared by 
Otherwise Actual Charge 
S 44 or 
_ 23 23 
— 1 1 
10 81 50 
145 506 215 
18 80 46 
5,146 TH 3 2,033 
3 161 74 
709 14,177 2,678 
272 2,387 682 
196 4,764 558 
Zs 15,015 1,986 
69 626 595 
673 27207, 1,048 
1 2 — 
25 5 1 
148 538 362 
7,003 19,636 3,575 
— 31 Sil 
_ 52 52 
9 1,485 445 
- 651 651 
- 223 223 
- 11,703 fie203 
ia: 1,436 1,436 
16,561 G3, 152 28,505 








*Theft over $50. — changed to Theft over $200. in 1973 


*Theft $50. and under — changed to Theft $200. and under in 1973. 





Cleared 
Otherwise 


2 


14,188 


Systems Planning and Research Branch 


Systems Planning and Research Branch activ- 
ities during the past year have continued to focus 
on the application of information and communi- 


cations technology in support of police operations. 


The result of this effort has helped improve the 
quality of police support services and law enforce- 
ment effectiveness. 


Information Services Program 


Ontario’s police forces continued as the major 
supporters of the Ottawa-based Canadian Police 
Information Centre (C.P.I.C.) system. This central 
computerized information service is a valuable aid 
to more effective law enforcement. More than 
150 terminals have now been installed throughout 
Ontario to provide our operational policemen with 
almost instantaneous access to the automated in- 
formation on file at the C.P.I.C. As a result of 
consolidating police information on central files 
(e.g., warrants to arrest), and making it readily 
accessible to operational policemen, the forces 
have experienced a great improvement in the exe- 
cution of outstanding warrants. In several forces, 
this improvement in warrant executions has 
exceeded 100 per cent. 


This change in police effectiveness could in time 
substantially reduce the court workload associated 
with these individuals. 


Application and control of the automated C.P.1.C. 
service throughout the province requires that the 
Branch, supported by assigned police personnel, 
conduct comprehensive audits of the C.P.1.C.- 
related record keeping practices of every force in 
Ontario. This audit program was initiated during 
the past year and will help ensure that the stan- 
dard of system application in Ontario satisfies 
both the police and public interest. 


A significant amount of Branch effort during 
the past year was directed toward improving 
procedures linking court and police systems 
and at defining law enforcement needs from 
the planned automated motor vehicle registra- 
tion system of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. 


Integrated Radio Service Program 


This program is to assist the police forces of 
Ontario to upgrade the standard of their com- 
munications support services. Under this inte- 
grated radio services program, over $500,000 
in capital development grants was made avail- 
able to a number of municipal police forces 
in the province for the installation of the 
latest in police communication systems tech- 
nology. The program mainly promotes the 
use of the multi-channel, personal, two-way 
portable radio concept in police operations. 
Municipal police forces receiving grants during 
the past fiscal year included those of Ottawa, 
London, Windsor, Sarnia, Brantford, Barrie, 
Guelph, Midland, Lindsay, and Fergus. 


The program will continue for the next three 
years, to completely upgrade the quality of 
police communications support services 
throughout Ontario municipalities. 


Consulting Services and Research 


Branch communications advisors responded to 
numerous requests from Chiefs of Police and 
Police Governing Authorities for assistance in 
the analysis, design, development of procure- 
ment specifications, and evaluation of sup- 
pliers’ proposals relating to communications 
services. Providing technical support to the 
police community will continue to remain an 
important aspect of the Branch’s role. 


Project commitments were made during the year 
to work with certain police forces in defining and 
developing improved management reporting sys- 
tems, and in assessing the application of mini- 
computers in police dispatch/information handling 
Operations. These projects represent major research 
commitments that may well have a significant 
impact on more effective deployment and utiliz- 
ation of police manpower resources. 


Ontario Police Forces’ Telex Network (OPFTN) 


The police inter-communication service provided 
by the OPFTN has served Ontario policing in- 
terests extremely well since it was established 
almost ten years ago. The C.P.1.C. system with its 
enhanced capabilities, together with the radio 
development program recently introduced through 
the Commission, will relegate this once essential 
service to a back-up role in support of police 
Operations. Plans are currently being formulated 
within the Branch to withdraw the Telex service, 
except for those forces who wish to retain a lim- 
ited capability for their own internal use. 


Municipal Police Forces 
Statistical Information 


The number of Municipal Police Forces in the 
Province as of January 1, 1974, is 142. Four 
Regional Police Forces commenced operations on 
January 1, resulting in a net reduction of 17 Forces. 
Three other Municipalities being policed by the 
O.P.P. namely — Brighton, Essa and Rockland, are 
no longer considered to have a Municipal Force. 
This accounts for the reduction of 20 Forces from 
162 in 1973 to 142. Twelve other Municipalities 
contracted under Section 62 (1) of the Police Act 
for policing to be carried out by the O.P.P. 


During the past 12 years, 136 Municipal Forces 
have disappeared through mergers or other changes 
in population and policing needs throughout 
Ontario. However, during the same period the 
total strength of all Municipal Forces has increased 
from 6,626 in 1962 to 10,384 as of January 1,1974. 


Tables in the following pages indicate the changes 
that have taken place in the Municipal Forces, and 
the efforts of the Commission Staff to assist the 
Province’s forces. 


Numerical Strength Of Police Forces, 1962 - 1973 


As of January 1, 1974, the total Police strength 
of all Municipal Police Forces in the Province was 
10,384 — an increase of 627 over the preceding 
year. 


19623.) eee tot ites Ree coe tain 6,626 
1OGS RIE Ra See eterna 6,629 
TOGA erate stn eh ee fe crenata el eee 6,728 
OGD cee een ee cei ots retinas 6,985 
TOGO Reel seer rae chee ae ean 7198 
TOG Fe ree Oe es teers eer ate coker raged) 
LOGS eos etch orca ete, eterna tc crate tees 8,065 
TOGO 3 poets Lee RN pte a cee oor ey ores 8,434 
TO ZLO Seaton) nae bas ieee ein Speer tak lot 8,826 
QZ alee eset elie eevee shee ar ares Oe meee uEz00 
TOT 25 Be SEER ee re eg hea ee ole eg 
LOZ ea Sees ce ree eee ger eye erent oe 10,384 


The above figures indicate Police strength only, 
and are exclusive of clerical help or civilian per- 
sonnel employed by Police forces. 


The following figures show the reduction in 
number of Municipal Police forces 1962 - 1973 
inclusive: 


De COMIDChiS ip alo O2 ee ctr o ohouas nei eee in 278 
Deceimberas i. tU OS aaa eee epee vee ade 270 
DECEIT Eta so Wem Oat re etic tic nae neneuede 280 
NECAMDCiES (LU OO eas nets aed ati 268 
MecemMboer oie | GOO Ree aes ares ee ae es 262 
Decempeinst W907 i. eee aoe eave tens 225 
DE COMDCILS lent OOG sock caste ene rae as ean eases 216 
DecemberS Pal OOO ene, 3 een a: en rena ae 207 
DeCeMDEES Webs, snus taeets ens vessel oie 205 
Hecembenis alo We sence aka ete Shik eee 179 
DECEMDE TS Low ieee eee Sha 179 
DeECEMDENES1cel 9 LO noe eta a oe ae id 162 
UPeT AME To Um ged bese Ao as a Ee eee as eee 142 
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Municipal Police Forces Personnel 
(December 31, 1973) 


Total Strength of Municipal Forces ...... 10,384 


Changes — 1973 


TOC cess ge her cho. 0 tee eS eee ek ee Tat 
Lett: FOFCOS: 2 ctceel iee ede eee ace ee 537 
Reasons For Leaving 
Retired Se Soe ee ee 70 
Dismissedina ce ee cece aia ak ee 11 
Resignation Requested. .£...0. ..4 se enee 77 
Joined Another Force 25.4... 76 
Dissatisfied sete 0 oe ee ae eee 38 
Other Reasons... ae 242 
Deceased cn ttrie co. eee ee BES! 
TOtal 2 ag ep en eee eee 537 
Comparative Tables — Municipalities 

January 1, January 1, January 1, 

1972 1973 1974 
Metropolitan Areas 1 1 1 
Regional Areas 2 2 4 
Cities 29 26 24 
Towns 101 91 76 
Townships 25 20 15 
Villages 20 19 LZ 
Improvement 
Districts Z = = 
Counties 1 1 1 

179 162 142 
Plus Areas under 
Contract to Ontario 
Provincial Police 1! |% 1% 


Operation Of Police Forces In Ontario, 1973 


Police 
Force Strength Police Budget 
MIRSAICI a LEON COLROLCES orcs stare cock ee cern ERS ree ee hg eae Tee Or tee Repeat 10,384 $185,432,265 
La OMTOVIMelal nh OCE meer meee ee nt, tn eh re See eae ine: Sel AiR Meds Sis 3,918 76,577,000 
“EEEN © 2865 ey CDRS coer heen oot RIE eA a gr aR Ds On 14,302 $262,009,265 
Per Capita Cost (Based on a Population figure of 8,000,000) ...................... eee eee $32.75 
Municipal Police Forces 
Municipal Metro, Regions Villages, Towns, 
Forces (159) Cities (31) Etc. (128) 
Population served by Municipal Police Forces ........ 6,998,697 5,689,722 1,308,975 
oe OMS LACIE OIE Sah nee ter os, he ot nie ate ae ole 185,432,265 157,716,644 27,715,621 
Pe ECEES LOM een back aie Rea) cee rb Acer ons So ais leat 10,384 8,769 1,615 
RCMMBAD ILA COST pte ee een fac hehe aries 0.0) dee ea $26.49 2112 $21.17 
Police Population Index..... Parte esin or eerie ant 1/674 1/649 1/811 
1.48 per 1,000 1.55 per 1,000 1.23 per 1,000 
Comparative Tables — Municipal Police Strength 
January 1, January 1, January 1, 
1972 1973 1974 
AEVIATIEE-OLCCS tin ssewte ye cits aie ryan edb feare a cava aeandnchesieenatet oh 11 9 10 
aU MAIIAIAOL CRS tease. sain cece cnet wei oe eek eunieeare waves 52 44 cH | 
CAMA TOF COS fete 8 e082 ota irs con aa ted oie ee eae eeeas 40 38 36 
SURAT AE OF CCS arg io ce oe eerste als oa eR Oe aR ane 22 19 12 
ete TVESIMEE-OVCES ecco ace et vegeta ae aid tic & nish aa oom aL octane 5 6 8 
tier GUN AneOlCeS Meer oye ee ty Me ls ees ek nee 8 6 4 
art NaI TOL COS tra tan ocr ate ete wa G ec eenepara che te uae 14 14 10 
Meese LAIN OLCOSMM nD. Shit coe nin iene se: taiain use suene Sante P oeeu see e se 14 12 10 
VIAN EIR OLCOS race icons nur eee ve tig air ake miame eae hes whe 13 14 15 
179 162 142 
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Advisors’ Activities 


1969 
Regular visits to Municipal Police Forces 182 
Special surveys of Municipal Police Forces 18 
Complaints involving Police Forces and Police Officers 26 
Assistance provided upon request to Police Governing Authorities in 
appointment of Chiefs of Police and other departmental promotions 15 
Assistance and advice to Municipal Councils concerning police 
operation within their individual Police Forces 45 
Assistance and advice to Boards of Commissioners of Police 
regarding police matters 19 
Assistance and advice to Chiefs of Police relative to Police 
operation and administration 44 
Regional study assistance 
Police Zone meetings attended 26 
Surveys conducted — adequacy of Police Forces 8 
Surveys conducted — Unification of Police Forces 5 
Attendance at Police Meetings and Conferences 8 
Attendance at Community Colleges (Advisory) 4 
Supervision of Promotional Examinations 3 
Preparations of Hearings under The Police Act 1 
Attendance at Special Committee Meetings 4 


Lectures (R:C.M.P. & Ontario Police College) _ 


Lectures — Others oe 


Investigation of Police Budget Disputes na 
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1970 


201 


12 


20 


49 


42 


116 


eae 


208 


tS 


37 


Ly 


44 


36 


100 


a 


V7 


10 


14 


oo 


14 


28 


21 


33 
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Ontario Police College 


The Commission operates and staffs the Ontario 
Police College in Aylmer. The College offers two- 
part recruit training courses, general police training 
courses dealing with such subjects as criminal in- 
vestigation, crowd control, traffic law and control, 
and specialized refresher courses. 


In 1973, 979 candidates attended the six-week 
Part ‘‘A” recruit training course and 1005 attended 
the Part ‘‘B”’ recruit course. The general police 
training course was given to 81 candidates; 193 
attended the supervisory course. Additional re- 
fresher courses were given last year. 


Three new Specialized Identification Courses were 
offered at the College in 1973: Identification Re- 
fresher Course; Advanced Black & White Photo- 
grapher Course; Color Photography Course. 


A total of 2,930 police personnel took training 
courses at the Ontario Police College during 1973. 
For the year, the number of student weeks total- 
led 15,227. 


Future Development 


During 1973, considerable progress was made 
toward building a new Police College. The deci- 
sion to proceed was made early in the year, and 
the architectural consortium proceeded to develop 
and finalize the plans and working drawing. A 
contract management firm, Konvey Construction 
of Markham, were appointed in the Fall of 1973. 
Construction will start in the Spring of 1974. 


The plan of development is to build phase 1, con- 
sisting of the classroom modules, resource centre, 
administration facilities, kitchen, dining hall, 
service facilities, gymnasium, pool, range, and one 
dormitory, by the end of 1975. Staff will then 
move into these facilities. The buildings vacated 
will be torn down to make room for Phase 2, 
which consists of the second and third residence 
wings. 


The accommodation which will be available after 
Phase 1 is completed will accommodate 437 
students, an increase of about 22%. 


When the complex is completed, scheduled for 


the end of 1976, the new Police College will be 
able to accommodate 608 students at a time. 
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Ontario Provincial Police 





The Ontario Provincial Police is responsible 

for policing those areas of Ontario which are not 
covered by municipal forces; maintaining a 
Criminal Investigation Branch; providing reserve 
personnel to municipal forces when needed; main- 
taining highway traffic patrols, and enforcing the 
province’s liquor laws. 


The objective of the OPP is to provide uniform 
and impartial law enforcement in all areas of the 
province under its jurisdiction and to render aid 
and services, upon request, to other law enforce- 
ment agencies. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement 
work decreased by 15,762 cases or 4.5 per cent 
to a total of 334,029 cases reported. Traffic and 
liquor cases accounted for over 97 per cent of the 
work in this category. 


Investigations relating to offences under Federal 
Statutes other than the Criminal Code totalled 
2,045 compared to 1,475 in 1972. Cases under 
the Narcotic Control Act, the Canada Shipping 
Act and Lord’s Day Act accounted for the major- 


ity. 


A major undertaking for the OPP during the year 
was the visit to Ontario of Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth 11 and His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The total manpower commitment 
for the seven-day visit was 2,388 members. 


On February 28, 1973, Commissioner E. H. Silk, 
Q.C., retired from active duty with the OPP, to 
be succeeded by Harold H. Graham, formerly 
Deputy Commissioner, Operations. 
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Operations 
(a) Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties in 
all areas of the province where policing is the 
direct responsibility of the Force. Generally, this 
includes traffic, crime, liquor and the enforcement 
of certain federal and provincial statutes. Manage- 
ment of the traffic law enforcement program is 
the responsibility of the Traffic Division. Where 
necessary, special investigative assistance is 
provided in all areas of activity by the Special 
Services Division. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the 
scene of 5,947 criminal occurrences and 5,412 
traffic and miscellaneous occurrences. A total 
of 4,271 latent fingerprints were found at scenes 
of crime, resulting in the subsequent identifica- 
tion of 528 persons. 


Personnel responded in 211 cases requiring 
neutralization of explosives. They made suc- 
cessful comparison of footwear and tire im- 
pressions, broken glass, metal and torn paper 
exhibits in 127 instances. 


A total of 3,884 persons were fingerprinted and 
3,812 photographed for police record purposes. 
In addition, 1.919 individuals were fingerprint- 
ed in connection with visa and employment 
applications. Photographic prints prepared 

by identification personnel totalled 193,374. 
There were 625 charts and crime scene 
drawings made for presentation in the courts. 


Bomb Disposal Squads 
Each district identification unit is respon- 


sible for investigating reports of bombs or 
infernal devices and their subsequent disposal. 


In 1973 the OPP agreed to participate in the es- 
tablishment of a Canadian Bomb Data Centre 
formed by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and which will be operational in 

January, 1974. The use by terrorists of letter 
bombs, has emphasized the need for such 

a technical centre. 


Underwater Search and Recovery 


The OPP underwater recovery teams, located 
in all 17 districts, consist of 50 equipped 
members. During the past year, they were 
required on 162 occasions, primarily in the 
recovery of drowning victims and the locat- 
ing of evidence for use in criminal prosecu- 
tions. 


Motorcycle Gang Activities 


The larger major gatherings of motorcycle 
gangs appear to have lessened considerably 
over the past years. During 1973, the ac- 
tivities of the gangs have been directed to- 
ward the distribution of illicit drugs, and 
physical violence was more prevalent as a 
means of exercising control. 


A special squad was formed by the OPP 
during the year to co-ordinate investigative 
activity. As a result, numerous members of 
various gangs face charges of trafficking in 
drugs and offences relating to the assault and 
intimidation of witnesses. 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The OPP has 11 Canine Search and Rescue 
Teams, one each at Thunder Bay, London, 
Oakville, Mount Forest, Barrie, Belleville, 
Kemptville, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Cochrane and Dryden. 


Each team has inter-district responsibility and 
is utilized in searches for wanted or missing 
persons and caches of stolen property. Nine 
of the teams are also used in narcotics de- 
tection. Other types of specialization in- 
clude bomb and firearm detection. 


OPP Auxiliary Police 


The total complement of the OPP Auxiliary is 
544. There are 17 units of 32 members each, 
located in districts 1 to 12. Each unit is under 
the direction of a regular Force member and 
auxiliary personnel receive training which 
covers all aspects of the police function. Dur- 
ing 1973, auxiliary members served a total of 
50,000 hours assisting regular members of the 
Force. 


(b) Special Services 


The OPP has six branches organized into a 
Special Services Division which are staffed 
with personnel specially trained in specific 
areas of crime detection and investigative 
techniques. They provide assistance to mem- 
bers of the Force and municipal police forces. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White collar’’ crimes including diversified 
rackets, fraudulent schemes, and the man- 
ufacture and distribution throughout Ontario 
of counterfeit and forged instruments such as 
payroll cheques, money orders, bonds and 
currency are investigated by Anti-Rackets per- 
sonnel. 


(i) |General Assignment 


138 investigations were conducted during the 
year. Some investigations were very complex 
and required almost a year to complete. These 
resulted in 292 charges covering 4,119 actual 
offences, against 127 persons. Total loss to 
victims was $3,897 265.48. 


(ii) Counterfeit and Forgery 


110 investigations were conducted, resulting 
in 1,180 charges against 110 persons. Esti- 
mated loss to victims was $607,481. Coun- 
terfeit currency seized in Ontario amounted 
to $270,338.30 compared to $23,900 in 1972. 
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Auto-Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario 
police forces in the investigation of organized 
vehicle theft rings and the identification of 
vehicles, the particulars of which may be in 
doubt. 


During 1973, 83 investigations relating to 
vehicles and 895 miscellaneous investiga- 
tions were commenced which resulted in 
65 prosecutions and the recovery of 
stolen property worth $260,890. 


Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to correlate 
information with similar units operated by the 
Ontario Police Commission, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and municipal police 
forces in Ontario. Personnel compile infor- 
mation on organized crime to provide inves- 
tigators in the field with information which 
may not be otherwise readily available. A 
total of 638 investigations were conducted 

in 1973. 


Criminal Investigation 


Inspectors of the Criminal Investigation Branch 
investigate the more serious types of crime 
such as murder, kidnapping, rape, and bank 
robbery. They were detailed to 410 assign- 
ments during the year including the inves- 
tigation of 54 murders, 3 of which were co- 
mmitted in municipal police jurisdictions. 


Security 


This function, previously named Security 
Intelligence, was established to provide pro- 
tection from subversive elements in the main- 
tenance of public order. In addition, the 
branch is responsible for providing appro- 
priate security for ranking officials of gov- 
ernment and other persons. 
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During 1973, a security corps known as the 
“Ontario Government Protective Service’ was 
instituted within the OPP. The initial responsi- 
bility of the corps is the protection of government 
property and to preserve the peace in government 
buildings. At the time of its inception, the corps 
was composed of eighty special constables. 


Special Investigations Branch 


This function is new by name only. It encom- 
passes the previously identified functions of Anti- 
Gambling, Liquor Laws Enforcement, and Drug 
Enforcement. 


(i) Drug Enforcement Section 


The role of the O.P.P, in drug enforcement is to 
co-operate with the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice by investigation routine drug occurrences. 
Members of this section have been assigned to full- 
time drug enforcement duties in Joint-Forces oper- 
ations in various areas of the province. During the 
year, 840 charges were laid relating to the seizure 
of drugs valued ‘‘on the street” at $7,240,000. 


(ii) |Anti-Gambling Section 


This section investigates illegal acts involving gam- 
bling throughout the province. It assists in the in- 
vestigation of disorderly houses, cases involving por- 
nography and lotteries, and in keeping gambling un- 
der control. In 1973, 78 investigations were 
conducted into disorderly houses and related 
offences. 


Files are maintained on all lotteries licensed by the 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Relations 
and municipalities throughout the province. 


(iii) Liquor Laws Enforcement Section 


Specially trained investigators in the Liquor Laws 
enforcement section respond to requests for in- 
vestigations initiated by the Liquor Control Board, 
the Liquor Licence Board, municipal police depart- 
ments, crown attorneys, or from Force personnel. 
There were 571 investigations in 1973. 


(c) Traffic 


The Traffic Division is responsible for developing, 
co-ordinating and implementing various enforcement 
programs, such as selective enforcement through the 
use of regular patrols, regular traffic patrols, radar, 
aircraft and special traffic enforcement vehicles. 
These methods are programmed in an effort to 
control the level of motor vehicle collisions in 

all areas, with emphasis being placed on areas ex- 
periencing a high rate of collisions. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions - Highways 


In 1973, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
77,092 collisions . Of that number, 36,851 were 
of the reportable property damage type (damage in 
excess of $200), 23,210 involved injury to 38,360 
persons and 1,061 were fatal collisions resulting 

in the deaths of 1,340 persons. 


The total of 77,092 collisions is 158 more than the 
1972 total of 76,934. The number of personal in- 
jury accidents is an increase of 862 over the 1972 
figure of 22,348, and the number of fatal accidents 
is a decrease of 37 from the 1972 total of 1,098. 
The number of persons injured is an increase of 
1,424 over the 1972 figure of 36,938 and the 
1,340 persons killed is 8 more than the 1972 total 
Olslesoe. 


The monetary value of property damaged in 1973 
totalled $69,661,000, compared to $64,966,331 
in 1972. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions - Private Property 


In addition to its responsibilities on the Highways 
of the province, the OPP also investigate motor 
vehicle collisions on private property of which there 
were 4,809 in 1973. Of that number, 4 were pro- 
perty damage collisions with damage over $200; 
4,190 were collisions in which damage was less 
than $200; 603 involved personal injury to 720 
persons and 12 were fatal collisions resulting in 

the deaths of 13 persons. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement - General 


In 1973, a total of 327,481 charges were laid by 
the Force under the provisions of the Highway 
Traffic Act and those sections of the Criminal 
Code dealing with driving offences. Warnings iss- 
ued totalled 346,839. 


Charges under the Criminal Code relating to con- 
dition of drivers through use of intoxicants ac- 
counted for 18,689 of the total number of char- 
ges, down 285 from 1972. 


There were 301,556 cases processed through the 
courts in 1973 (this figure includes cases not dis- 
posed of in 1972) resulting in 271,476 convictions. 
This reflects a conviction rate of 90 per cent and 
indicates that the charges were of good quality 
and were properly prepared and presented to the 
courts. 


To assist in controlling high-speed driving on our 
highways during the year, members of the Force 
operated 57 radar units on a selective basis for a 
total of 22,932 hours. 


A total of 392 members of the Force have been 
appointed as qualified technicians to operate 77 
breathalyzer units located at strategic points 
throughout the province. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement - Air Patrol 


The OPP operate six aircraft on a charter basis 
out of London, Burlington, Downsview, Belle- 
ville, Ottawa and Sudbury. This provides for 
aerial surveillance of 1,759 miles of provincial 
highway which is specially marked for this type 
of enforcement. 


Enforcement from the air in 1973 resulted in 
20,843 hazardous moving driving charges being 
laid and 2,431 warnings issued. Contact was made 
with a motorist on an average of once every nine 
minutes of patrol. In addition to this activity, 

the aircraft patrol rendered assistance in 50 in- 
vestigations of various nature. 


AF 


Snow Vehicle Collisions 


The number of collisions involving snow vehicles 


decreased in 1973, 643 compared to 843 in 1972. 


However, the number of persons killed in snow 
vehicle mishaps increased to 46 from 34 the pre- 
vious year. Persons injured decreased, 463 in 
1973 compared to 700 in 1972. A total of 
2,129 charges were laid resulting from violations 
in the use of snow vehicles. 
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Administration Services 


Staff Inspections 


A system of staff inspections throughout the 
various districts and detachments ensures that OPP 
personnel adhere to Force policy. Staff inspec- 
tions personnel also undertake special assignments 
on direction. In 1973, 4,557 uniformed and civil- 
ian personnel were interviewed, 65 staff complaints 
were investigated and 25 special studies were con- 
ducted. 


Financial Management 


This activity provides services relating to Payroll, 
General Accounting, Revenue, Budgetory Prepar- 
ation and Control, and purchasing for all depart- 
ments of the Ministry of the Solicitor General. 


Planning and Research 


This function provides effective development and 
communications to the Force of the policies, pro- 
cedures and methods necessary to achieve overall 
organizational objectives. This function is also 
responsible for the Records Management program 
as prescribed by Ontario Regulation 350/71. 


During the year, directives were developed for the 
drug enforcement program; a manual was written 
for the use of the Ontario Government Protective 
Service, and a revised Crowd Control Manual 

was completed. 


A major undertaking has been the development of 
a plan for a four day - 40 hour work week. The 
plan will be tested in five detachments. 


Program Analysis 


The program analysis function is to develop and 
assist management in adopting, on a continuing 
basis, a decision making process for the programs, 
activities and operations of the Force. Analysts 
work in the two principal areas of field operations 
and service activities. 


Areas of involvement are multi-year forecasts, 
goals and objectives, and research into similar or- 
ganizations for new ideas and concepts. 


Properties 


The Properties function, formerly Properties and 
Information, became a part of the Administrative 
Support Services to The Ministry of the Solicitor 
General during 1973. This now enlarges respon- 
sibility to provide co-ordinating services to all 
agencies within the Ministry for buildings, pro- 
perties, leasing, parking and telephone require- 
ments. 


New leased detachment premises were occupied 
at Mattawa, Markdale, Lucan and Cayuga. The 
detachment building at Maxville, destroyed by 
fire in 1972, was reconstructed on the former 
site. Two housing units were constructed during 
the year, one at Warren and one at Minaki. 


Registration 
(a) Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The OPP has a responsibility to investigate and 
license all persons who are employed in Ontario 
as private investigators and security guards. The 
responsibility includes the licensing of agencies 
by whom they are employed. 


Eleven additional agencies were licensed during 
the year, bringing the total number to 202. 
Licences issued to individuals totalled 22,819. 
Fees collected totalled $221,502.75. 


(b) Firearms 


The OPP controls the issuing of firearm permits 
for handguns in certain areas of the province 

in accordance with the provisions of the Criminal 
Code. 


A total of 20,788 firearm registrations were pro- 
cessed. Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm 
totalled 5,899. Permits issued to minors numbered 
3,293, while permits to sell at retail numbered 37. 


Seven new shooting clubs were approved, bringing 
the total in Ontario to 429. 
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Personnel Services 


During 1973, the Force had a complement of 
3,918 uniformed members and 1,228 civilian per- 
sonnel. As of December 31,1973 there were 
3,778 uniformed members and 1,196 civilian per- 
sonnel on staff. 


The rate of turnover during 1973 resulting from 
resignations, dismissals, superannuations, deaths, 
and transfers to other Ministries amounted to 191, 
or 4.8 per cent in the case of uniformed members, 
and 230 or 18.7 per cent in the case of civilian 
staff. 


Sixty-eight members were presented with the OPP 
“‘Long Service and Good Conduct Medal’, and 14 
were commended for the thorough and exception- 
al manner in which they performed their duty. 
Two members of the Force were awarded the 
Commissioner’s Certificate of Valour. 


Uniformed Personnel 


This activity is responsible for the recruitment of 
uniformed members and the operation of the Force 
“‘Promotional Process’’. 


A total of 128 members of the Force were pro- 
moted to higher rank during the year. 


Applications received during the year for appoint- 
ment to the Force numbered 1,363. 


The OPP Training and Development Centre at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, provides the initial 
training of recruits to the Force and the training 
of members of the OPP in specialized responsibil- 
ities. A continuing program of in-service training 
in all aspects of policing is also an important 
function. Arrangements for training at the Ontario 
Police College at Aylmer, as well as training beyond 
the scope of OPP facilities, is arranged. The 

latter refers to training provided by the Civil 

Service Commission, schools, colleges and other 
types of on-the-job training provided by police 
departments and various associations. 
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Civilian Personnel 


Personnel Services takes care of the recruitment, 
training, and development of civilian personnel, 
and maintains personnel records of all employees 
of the Force. It also provides liaison between the 
Civil Service Commission and other branches of 
the Ministry of the Solicitor General in matters 
relating to personnel administration. 


During 1973, the sphere of Personnel Services 
activity was extended to include all departments 
within the Ministry of the Solicitor General. 


Staff Services 


Records 


The objective of this activity is to maintain records 
for the determination of policy and in the direc- 
tion and control of the police effort. 


This includes providing data for application of the 
OPP selective enforcement program, preparing 
statistical information, supplying photographic and 
identification equipment to district headquarters 
and detachments throughout the province, and 
procuring, supplying, and maintaining radio com- 
munications and radar equipment in use by the 
Force. 


Also included are technical and specialized ser- 
vices relating to criminal identification, such as 
fingerprint comparison, drafting and crime scene 
drawing and photography. Services are provided 
for forms design, printing, and mailing. 


A total of 2,141,352 inquiries were made to various 
central registries. 


Data Processing 


The purpose of this activity is to record and process 
Operational and administrative data to identify 
Criminals, or aid management in making decisions 
in the control and deployment of resources. 


Telecommunications 


The objective of this activity is to provide instant 
transmittal of information essential for police 
Operations. To accomplish this, the OPP has a 

radio system of 101 fixed stations, nine transpor- 
table stations, eight automatic repeater stations, 
and 1,378 mobile stations installed in automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, boats and aircraft. In addition, 
94 portable transceivers and 86 monitor receivers 
are located across the province. The radio system 
logged a total of 5,101,043 messages in 1973. 


Four existing fixed stations were replaced in 1973, 
and an additional fixed station was established at 
Geraldton detachment. 


The Ontario Police Forces Teletype Network pro- 
vide teletype service to 62 municipal police and 

97 OPP locations. The OPP portion of the network 
handled 1,117,517 point-to-point messages in 1973. 
This is in addition to broadcast-type pre-empt 
messages handled on an hourly basis each day. 


A vehicle licence information service for all network 
users is provided by OPP headquarters. Approxi- 
mately 15,000 inquiries were handled each month. 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock, and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force. 
The stores are also responsible for procuring and 
issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and 
maintaining a repository of seized offensive weapons. 


Transport 


The Transport activity is responsible for providing 
and maintaining mobile and related equipment to 
meet the transportation needs of the Force. 


The Force operated 1,734 transport units that in- 
cluded automobiles, trucks, buses, snow vehicles, 
motorcycles, and watercraft. They travelled 69.4 
million miles in 1973. 


The acquisition of vehicles by tender, and the sub- 
sequent disposal of them, is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


Safety and Information 


On April 1, 1973, a number of related activities 
performed by various divisions of the Force were 
amalgamated to form the Safety and Information 
Branch. 


The objectives are to attempt to install in the minds 
of the public correct attitudes toward safety; to 
project an awareness of the Force through the pre- 
paration and dissemination of information about 
Force activities; and to maintain effective police- 
media-community relations. 
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Criminal Code Prosecutions 


Offence 


Abandoning Child 
Abduction 
Accept Duel 
Arson 
Setting Fire By Negligence 
Assault 
—Bodily Harm 
—Common 
—Indecent on Female 
—Indecent on Male 
—With Intent 
—Peace Officer 
Bigamy 
Break, Enter & Theft 
—Attempts 
Burglary Instruments 
Causing Disturbance 
Conspiracy to Commit 
Contempt of Court 
Corrupting Morals 
Counterfeit Money 
Criminal Negligence 
Cruelty to Animals 
Damage to Property 
Disguised to Commit Offence 
Disobey Court Order 
Escape, Unlawfully at Large or Skip 
Bail 
—Aid EscapeCustody 
Explosives, Possession of 
Fail to Appear 
Fail to Provide 
False Fire Alarm 
False Pretences 
Forcible Entry 
Forgery 
—Uttering 
Fraud 
—Upon Government 
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Prosecutions 


Convictions 


Dismissals 


13 
1 
LR) 


Withdrawals 


118 


co— 


Adjourned 


10 
23 


248 


90 


Criminal Code Prosecutions 


Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Gambling 
—Keep Betting House 12 oh 4 1 
—Betting, Pool Selling, etc. 43 16 26 1 
—Lotteries 28 28 
Habitual Criminals 3 3 
Immoral Performance 10 3 4 3 
Impersonating Police Officer i! 4 1 2 
Intimidating 25 8 U8] 4 
—Legislature 2 2 
Kidnapping 39 Li 23 5 
Loitering 3 2 1 
Manslaughter 20 18 2 
Mischief, Public 235 170 45 20 
Murder 25 9 3 11 2 
—Accessory 1 1 
Nudity 2 Py 
Obscene Matter 1 1 
Obstructing Justice 26 14 9 
Obstructing Police Officer S22 225 66 31 
Offensive Weapons 
—Carry Concealed 15 8 4 3 
—Possession of 204 110 65 25 4 
—Possess Prohibited 42 29 11 Zz 
—Unregistered Restricted 128 96 21 11 
—Dangerous Use Firearm 250 144 54 46 6 
—Other oy, 6 1 
Offensive Volatile u 4 1 2 
Order to Keep Peace 85 40 33 ia 1 
Perjury 20 6 9 
Procuring Female 1 1 
Recognizance & Probation Breach of 77 59 14 4 
Rioting 9 8 1 
Robbery 125 74 31 19 1 


ao 


Criminal Code Prosecutions 











Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Sexual Offences 
—Bestiality 8 5 3 
—Gross Indecency 3 2 1 
—Incest 13 11 2 
—Intercourse with Female Under 14 21 8 8 5 
—Intercourse with Feeble Minded Person 1 1 
—Indecent Act 35 Pas 6 2 
—Rape UI 27 22 26 2 
—Rape, Attempted (7) 6 8 3 
Stolen Property 
—Possession of 1,716 1,026 453 203 34 
Telephone Calls, Harassing Indecent, etc. 24 15 4 4 1 
Theft 
—Over $200 1,040 716 203 82 39 
—$200 & Under 2,994 2,312 353 187 142 
—Take Auto Without Consent 403 SHITE 47 pH) 17 
—Person Required to Account 7 4 3 
—From Mails 11 9 2 
Threatening 58 23 22 12 1 
Trespassing at Night 71 Si 27 6 1 
Vagrancy 1 1 
Vessels, Dangerous Operation of 108 85 14 9 
Other Non—Traffic Criminal 
Code Prosecutions 51 31 11 9 
Totals 21,254 14,869 3,888 1,846 651 
Traffic Prosecutions Under Criminal Code 
Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Criminal Negligence 
—Causing Death 20 8 11 1 
—Operating Motor Vehicle 42 21 17 4 
Failure To Stop 450 271 130 48 1 
Dangerous Driving 640 She 193 72 3 
Failure to Provide Breath Sample 1,178 793 302 15 10 
Excess of 80 MGS of Alcohol in Blood 7,553 3,144 4,138 229 42 
Drive While Ability Impaired 9,944 6,734 DANS 432 61 
Drive While Disqualified 1,707 1,194 340 Wat 2 
Others 270 185 70 14 1 
Totals 21,804 125722 7,918 1,044 120 
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Highway Traffic Act Prosecutions 


Offence 


Part II 


Part IV 














Other 











Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Registration and Permits 
6,620 5 838 472 295 15 
Licences — Operator, Chauffeur, 
Driving Instructor, Part III 13,625 11,857 1,276 450 42 
Garage and Storage Licences, 
72 39 27 6 
Defective Equipment Part V 13,478 12,269 627 571 11 
Weight, Load and Size, Part VI 4,766 3,978 288 498 2 
Rate of Speed, Part VII 143,423 140,257 1,512 1,641 13 
Rules of the Road, Part VIII 76,440 69.046 3,614 3,706 74 
Parking Illegally Paeez 1,942 135 144 1 
Careless Driving 12,475 8,096 2,261 2,091 SM 
Fail to Remain At Scene of Accident 531 314 128 89 
Fail to Report Accident 1,356 912 262 180 2 
Miscellaneous 4,744 4,206 253 277 8 
Totals 279,752 258,754 10,855 9,948 195 
Liquor Control Act Prosecutions 
Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Liquor Control Act 19,937 18,483 374 1,059 21 
Liquor Licence Act 4 4 
Totals 19,941 18,487 374 1,059 21 
Prosecutions Under Other Statutes of Ontario 
Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Game and Fisheries Act 138 110 11 13 4 
Highway Improvement Act 103 86 7 10 
Master and Servants Act 1,339 1,229 34 69 rf 
Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act 4,112 3,309 258 534 11 
Petty Trespass Act 479 349 81 49 
Provincial Parks Act 30 25 3 2 
Public Commercial Vehicles Act 10 9 1 
Public Lands Act 49 39 10 
Public Vehicles Act 4 1 3 
Toll Bridges Act 12 i 1 
Vicious Dogs Act Fi 5 2 4 
106 80 10 te} a 
Totals 6,393 5,253 408 707 25 
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Prosecutions Under Other Federal Statutes, 

















Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Canada Shipping Act 605 558 38 9 
Food and Drug Act 40 24 13 3 
Indian Act So 26 7 2 
Juvenile Delinquents Act 32 25 3 3 1 
—Contributing 91 58 Wee 12 4 
—Incorrigible 1 1 
Lord’s Day Act 291 192 63 35 1 
Narcotic Control Act 930 755 126 46 3 
Other 20 13 3 4 
Totals 2,045 1,65) 270 114 10 
Prosecutions Under Municipal By—Laws 
Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Parking 3,510 (NOT AVAILABLE) 
Other 2 
Totals 3512 
Grand Total Comparisons 
Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Criminal Code 21,254 14,869 3,888 1,846 651 
Criminal Code — Traffic 21,804 1257.22 7,918 1,044 120 
Highway Traffic Act 2793752 258,754 10,855 9,948 195 
Liquor Control Act 19,937 18,483 374 1,059 Zl 
Other Statutes of Ontario 6,393 5,253 408 707 25 
Federal Statutes 2,045 1,651 270 114 10 
Municipal By—Laws 3.512 (THESE FIGURES NOT AVAILABLE) 
Totals 354,697 Aros PEG BS 14,718 1,022 
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General Information 


Arrests 
Arrests With or Without Warrant 
Arrests for Other Forces 


278 Se, SEA se SAS ee) Oe ee ee 8e See oe we Ae Re Ge) wos ems) we se ein lele. « a /as om om . eS 


eee wee ee eee ee ae) ee) relma. elem, ee. eet al ee ey ele ee eee ele say e) feline we) sie me) a. ie 


Summonses Served 
SUMMONSeSitORDe ten Aantmeritorrs teins eet ne ena tee eye ee ee ee er ee oe een es 


Search Warrants Executed 
SuminalGode-.and Liquor Controland) Liquor Licence; Acts: ajc002) sca is ais ae oe wes wale @ oe8) wats os 


Value of Property Stolen and Recovered (Excluding Motor Vehicles) 
PSO TOLCI Rae ree eis das Are iote ine cut che AG OP Maacid dae wok ae ach ny Gt aan ae Goths au he aia RON as 
RECOVOLCC Miata tie corde Sh Sc RO Pee ghd EWES, CoG able, w aus erd a elas ayant at ere eee 


Fines Imposed 
ESA GHINVI AN Mca CaN C CMR es cee renee Stace sa hia cllatia he Sos eens ci nculp ese Fee anerighs. wasraly w AE EIEN eee oe ee eka ac ents 
CraiManGOCCE nl Fal licen ype ne et rey ec Ps So snk ache ach inl aS ne Qe a erur sw kha jece som WroueeP ER were eleioie ahs crete 


MotomVehicies Recovereditor Forces Other than O!P.Poee. :.aaa.ssseeeueeeee mz eeneee. eee 
Adult Persons Missing 
Adult Persons Located 
Juveniles Missing 
Juveniles Located 


CSE eC Te Se att oe Seat Seer Year tier ar Maen eer Ter ime et er apt) ar len sur fen Sat Tee eC et fae oC fet Yee ec yea et Ct a ee A Tee lit ea na) at ne ee ee ke 
Send hs ele se eee helrs 16) eps ia) ale se ey eee: cm) a nee e) (6) Ble) ee) (see) 0s) mn s,s cee eee a) afm) wie ee, ee aie) as et Liesl © 
SPs gas ee (ae Seis erie ies, lenis: 6 secs: ip) Lee mn) eA eee ce \'e) ae) 8 a) ec e) moi Ry a) OAS) sic ein a (po) ae ee) ee! (p 6 .akié) as a) hy a 
ae) ee aa) Mists is) (On Belk 8 (Bl ee em eee) ee. @) & J8' pe) je 8) fo) apse) ‘me! mt) nild) si Gm n) ishin eM eee Uk BS bE BAe biwilalie: =) «) aie) is, ‘acial im) a 


a, ojo) ah elie ee sie he ee ee eee ce! ey AliW- 6, 8/8. 8 [oP la) ela ta elie als; le onlin) alae n) ale) eve 


POrcOnsiicigenprimte corr OlICO*RECOldS See tite is 5. oa so oe, kee cos ne Ree gna. a 
Persons Photographed for Police Records ...............20000- caches Maoh ye ont Gri ae ROAD Fee Pate A 
Ber cOUSIOIVENAONe | COlmmntnwertr x, an ree Ree eee see 8 40 Waa ee Oe eek ee Oy tl te ee Sy 


Sudden Deaths Investigated 

© SY ERITE) Ce [Cites yay BAAR, OS, BLES pe Re I ae nO IC RP Ee ue ee A al 1 
oth ICC MRED ete ue dhs RCP 8 A cincig skys Mite Oh Seas tien OME pa aaah aco ies phate witha 
PURER WGA ER lst pera Pee ty eB te or Og WO IOC Sg ce tera eee A ee a ee a 
BEOrOlmV OMNCIeCOIISIONS wimuce. ft k She suet #8 oun aati ced, RE Rn RAE hohe oat ge aS ai 
mutoravienicie Collisions Other slihan CighWay as aside nee freee desn ec ae yi sm wane sect acts eet woe 
Be atiat alia USOS mneemun ts efecto) 20S Scion a a ah eR Cees vc hea SRS RE 


Age of Offenders (Criminal Code Offences Only ) 

0) KOs UERST EY Soon hcl oll sk oe SA aac pet le Neds eR cr, AAR ge POC AV acd al a 2 cl 
HE ECEDONVE ONS & waters Werte ye nr Ci ee 2 Sot Oi oie iim Pw et nase cit. 7, Mie Colne ioe rl aa a, fat, 
matosO0 years... esl. ROWE RPT Pe Ce ers MONI oP 0 RES OLN hg i ha A a pt He We, Rate A CIRCE 
BeEOIAORV CATS Ty ree fue eats Sor a sed Nek Sores LF Regi oc oe nt ee ae Reka AAC: eek ge Beigel 
IO OLY CALS Ole re Re yee eR OER (Ook 95. Rew et OND hice ee en eee Vee Nemes OM Pra ot SP hig T 
(VI SDC IG at oie An RN etd aes AOE ace me AE RNG ARE A Ce ten eee ay: 
Secrest cl RET ERT TNA Goth PRU EE De, Wears tr 2 Seer eae, «oa LAR tr an OMS eee en ENG 


AES: oa. dic OhGNS Be ERS SST ANS PO RCRELLOIT CELE R Bole pt SR nS ee gn ARES Ae BURR aura erode ee a, ea a eo 


1,968 


$4,284,607 
$1,048,005 
$ 855,119 


$6,652,887 
$1,890,861 


$ 530,007 


$9,073,755 


22h 2 
1,966 
7,981 
232) 
4,646 
3,660 
3,584 

941 
1182 
3,884 
3,812 

358 
5,370 


45 
216 
303 

1,327 

13 
796 

63 
353 


3,145 
10,605 
13,215 

O9tZ 

5,244 

3,901 

36 


43,058 





40,915 
2,143 


43,058 
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Districts And Detachments 


Location of Police Districts 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


{f<c= 


ase 


Headquarters — Chatham. 
Counties of Essex, Lambton and Kent 


Headquarters — London. 
Counties of Elgin, Middlesex and Oxford. 


Headquarters — Burlington. 
Counties of Brant, Halton, Norfolk and 
Wentworth. 


Headquarters — Niagara Falls. 
Counties of Haldimand, Lincoln and 
Welland. 


Headquarters — Downsview. 
Counties of Ontario, Peel and York. 


Headquarters — Mount Forest. 
Counties of Bruce, Grey, Huron, Perth, 
Waterloo and Wellington. 


Headquarters — Barrie. 
Counties of Dufferin, Simcoe and the 
District of Muskoka. 


Headquarters — Peterborough. 
Counties of Durham, Haliburton, North- 
umberland, Peterborough and Victoria. 


Headquarters — Belleville. 
Counties of Frontenac, Prince Edward, 
Hastings, and Lennox and Addington. 


Opening of New Regular Detachments 


No new detachments opened in 1973 


Closing of Regular Detachments 


30 


No detachments closed in 1973 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


10 — Headquarters — Perth. 
Counties of Grenville, Lanark, Leeds 
and Renfrew. 


11- Headquarters — Long Sault. 
Counties of Carleton, Stormont, 
Dundas, Glengarry, Prescott and 
Russell. 


12 — Headquarters — North Bay. 
Territorial Districts of Parry Sound, 
Nipissing and Timiskaming. 


13 — Headquarters — Sudbury. 
Territorial Districts of Manitoulin 
Island and Sudbury. 


14 — Headquarters — Sault Ste. Marie. 
Territorial District of Algoma. 


15 — Headquarters — South Porcupine. 
Territorial District of Cochrane. 


16 — Headquarters — Thunder Bay. 
Territorial District of Thunder Bay. 


17 — Headquarters — Kenora. 
Territorial Districts of Kenora, 
Rainy River and Patricia. 


Summer Detachments 
Detachment 


Grand Bend 

Long Point Provincial Park 
Pelee Island 

Rondeau Provincial Park 
Sauble Beach 

Sibbald Point Provincial Park 
Tobermory 


Policing Under Contract 


As of December 31, 1973 there were in effect, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 62 of the Police 
Act, contracts for the policing of 12 municipalities 
involving the services of five corporals, 40 constables 
and 14 automobiles. The municipalities involved are 
as follows: 


Acton (Town) 
Almonte (Town) 
Belle River (Village) 
Blenheim (Town) 

* Brantford (Township) 
Gosfield South (Township) 


Departmental Transport Equipment 


District Opened 
1 May 9 
3 June 15 
1 June 7 
1 May 13 
6 May 18 
5 June 15 
6 May 15 


Harrow (Town) 


Malden (Township) 
* Ridgetown (Town) 
Rockcliffe Park (Village) 


Tecumseh (Town) 


Wheatley (Village) 


* 


ments are combined. 


Transport equipment operated by the Force during 1973 is listed as follows: 


Closed 


September 13 
September 15 
September 10 
September 4 
September 9 
September 4 
October 12 


ED ES 5, 3 etal EE Vania ata eee ee n e 1,200 
DOOM Tne ce sete terccokc seniatie Gonartans: tres cediahes sie esis 24 
SUISSS.. GaSe Age aR Rompres oer nami ane Pane 3 
EUAACHIEVY AQONIS yo eer e isle. he 6G 5 ts oe Wn ced oe eae SZ 


4-Wheel Drive Vehicles .................26- 15 
PAUVENCLICIOS ces Cah eee ate bln wire cer eloh 78 
BSPOVE CICS iat een ie occ ee ere Wiener ary. ae onc athete 114 
Bare cles’ — Other. cess sunad ox a5 Rte wae 4 
CUSTER Re gam Sade Pika At an ey ape eth ee 10 





SOS 4 dae Se eer ener eo. Carmenere 60 
PTRSOAC VIO LOLS ff kare te oes eee sieves erciarae 61 
BES AEC OLOLS far eee tia st aie iene cn acer 10 
Meet OALCVIOLONS #0 cron hy actress a cutealera.a Sie (7 
NT CMMI ecg 5 Nyt rR IP del atin e in 98 
pnow Vehicle Sleighs .u.0....6.6.6ssnne naan 8 

Totals 1,734 


Radio Equipped 
Radio Equipped 


Radio Equipped 
Radio Equipped 


Radio Equipped 


Radio Equipped 
Radio Equipped 


Radio Equipped 


eta? pia) ie 8 se Seem 8 ie ot eee wee ee eee 


ola) (0) (6! (#10) .e;ne) a) je) ah, @) (a) 68) 8/8) me mites w ale | Le 


SU Oy Ont Lp cet ee) Ce rep eeece Cee Oger oa 


eh.epen.eies) pee) Seis Rie) el ete) le/ (ae ee ae woe) a ie 


ace, oe.) 2. 6) 6 oe nis, ae ew © me We ee ee 


ane ie) se) @ elie le. @ le) es ele le 2 wel al a) eS) a) ase 


Locations where municipal and regular detach- 


1,163 


109 


1,378 


Training Courses 


O.P.P. Members Trained at O.P.P. Training and Development Centre 


Orientation, Course siem crt. og Sab coir a Wales ce Legadie eer eae) nee ome ee 
Breathalyzer. Courses ss nage ie cane ste, FOI AAR ck 8 srecaieti ese ee 
Corporalst:Advanced ‘Training Courses -.sci:.ac 5 Gc niGidvga es avdee rune tae 
peLgeants AGvanced sh falmingiGOursemiy yy .0.5../s2) serous etiam alan ee clanen ene: 
Techniques of. InstructionsCourséa ee vcs ne ee 2 oe ee 
Criminal investigation Course a a5 spam anne) wie cies en aie age et a teed ete ea 
Drugvnvestigatols -COUrseal qe mmeee eect etre Asie els, ecate> cir cee nea Ma oases i 
CeremonialtUinit.,Course: Btn. Seep okt, Ooen. nerencrer Pipe ovals. 4 Siem ately one eee 


Mid-Management Course fier tens. avec wine ash tee tee ee ie pete pee 
Perhogmance iRating:Gouyse mwas een etek oss eieten re Sud ae wae Nok ek Cage 
Scuba: Divers:Cour ses et meweiop sek teeta ie ote aicten cas. 3} Yaa) Hae ak oer ae 


O.P.P. Members Trained in the Field 


Refresher Course 


In-Service Training Lectures 


Members attending the series of seven lectures ..............000 eee eeeeee 
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a) fa) 's) (elie e ecls see) «6 ie eee ee ee) ee: m8) ee) ee) ie me ee) eS) i (me ee) ep) ee) 


Marine 8: Scubar rating Course septa ras Shc ws ee eae ape hoes eee 
motoreycleultaining: Course: arcesestcrs te cx tack nese cit shtercee eee eRe eee 
CLOW: CONTCO ME erent hater Tee etree cto .)3, aukSecanes nehAe ie eee te ecu ee eee 
Elrearms. [raininguerogharl memyerte tees cena. Sekt s cei iracianien rats meen 
First Arcs REQUalit eatin ts meters ees iach a wiahs 5 onue ane sea Eee eee eee 


TOs ee MR ad eee 144 


Siac nsiald ce raco paged a mereeees 131 


O.P.P. Members Trained at Ontario Police College, Aylmer 


Cr UN CRE Ara Gene ee te ee. ee RS Ee, Oe, MS POM ce Wes cnn yew nie StS Bare Glave le Seo ere a 126 
Re TE TA ER goals ecapeeemccy A eae TY ean Ut dal pena Nea her tm ee ae oR eC 8 SF ie eter 150 
SET ERIM CINE SCTE TO (NING CHUAN SC eee cote 8 eG me erent ee at ee cieid fa teens aa ge tan afl vfal-a: sucha MIR UaGae ache oe waste ae 20 
TACO UCT ON Ul COU ee) ei tg ae ha Rn ae ee a i Rha Oi a i eas tas a leave’ ae 12 
Peet nla ACaL Ol COUN Se Ware mee AL Pep scat eta costar emer eis cee noes Eke eis area Chetute are Meal Gin! nthe, «Senay eo sgt Savas oun BRS 2 
Peeritinication: OUDehVISOUSISeIIIAly cette = Athan girs Re ttart ak aya caesar ee ck ata SN aa EBS ww eaves 3 
MEIN OMG tNISt UCELOMaheCHINC UGG OUNSE 24 care «can stssers seve evn Ae aoe, Sos eRVS Ara Sot ws atk we rate Ob alan ele su 1 
OC CCC G OCI Alametrs ct sae MMe, AOS is caer See 8g eee cts pratt aide gee aie Ra a wea Ranges 2 
eee SOV AG ONESC marae rete GNU ote tar omnes tt Bal ON UR Se alle nls Yun) cad adet Borin wieye, olde tame iaabel Sat. aun a che 63 
atic avice COlisionnnvestigation COUISE te Fae] 2c O4e ont Aa ieee os ote tc aie. ier oval avese 4 a/lauste ame wie ecamenetarecs WW 
| TESTIPRR SPOS TCU Rol eo Oe oc ey tee OA SA an ee ee ke ee ere aera een et 4 
POE COTO EIS COUSC! MMR Me Mm RE Et Ba tert ocr oe oie alk aide ei Mics wo a etaun shield aedrd Pa eM a eee ee 4 
SRP HE ae V1 [St ema gd Nig cee aR ena i a Os eh wats. BR Wap eg oe a ATO ead Ok Eh eon Re SS 2 
MR EC IN TICULOOCALOR VE OCIININIAN meracnict yo iocgh eae oa coms cae ERR aN Jala ates aeeits aap a acai TAU oa OR Raat eae wid nOeran hee Rtas S 
SPDT A LONE thO sme is OUlSEMME ni tia cata? con. Fa te ead ane ant Ge ig TES cu peas ot eb eel ce Cane dca ts Ene tis eben oiled nese nats ke 4 
eS ATICP UPL ACKFANCLVV MITC NO LOOLAOIIY | ihe bcc Sal Sides ae Shee sak co te a moe age Te rece a Re ee peeve as 5 
UE CLOUT ALY Meme Tr hall er ir Hee Ae ark in aie Ad oe ene Nn cin te ones ER tae ne gh ARE tate, Mea ya AR Ny 5 
ereaee VES IC aL OrsilOULSO apenas ta Gr Mey epee © Sanaa eo er oir uo wih ol uae ate OP ci a otete ome Boreal gna are: Aieiaa Met Se acu 15 
Total 438 
Personnel Attending Miscellaneous Courses and Subsidized Programs Uniformed Civilian 
Siiceelianeouss (Criminal, brattic, tC.) 5... ence oe acc ole ee eal 344 5 349 
Subsidized (Police Science, Criminology, etc.) ................. 57 11 68 
Total 417 
Members of Other Agencies Given Training 
OY SORULSE ISB ZETE [OSTEO Bey Fat te oy atin oe em ee a Oy TCR mr eae a nee Poe Pe eer an ae 71 
DEHMNECEDEAIMNGASCVENNECELIFCS a nei.c hot. o's atm ies kage arene rac eae Ba certs ere cre ene et ne 12/6 
BemrUTeNns ONTO) rece Neer reat er che ee ae Sued saad es, oF een RM tae Aled ar a oan. uiinadd Oe ake ood nem We 162 
Total 1,509 
Grand Total 27,486 
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Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 
Office of the Fire Marshal 

Chief Coroner’s Office 

Centre of Forensic Sciences 

Forensic Pathology 

Emergency Measures Branch 


Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 








The fundamental concern of the Ministry’s Public 
Safety Division is to devise methods of minimizing 
or eliminating hazards to persons or property. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Chief Coroner’s Office, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, Forensic Pathology, and the 
Emergency Measures Branch. 


All programs are co-ordinated and directed by an 
Assistant Deputy Minister. He is also responsible 
for effective leadership in the development of new 
programs for public safety. 


The objectives of the Ministry’s public safety pro- 
grams are achieved by: 


e using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province's judicial 
system; 


e planning for measures against natural and 
manmade emergencies; 


e promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires, and 
reviewing the fire safety standards of the 
building plans. 


e determining causes of death in unnatural 
circumstances to help prevent or minimize 
any future loss of life; 


e providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


e providing designated schools of anatomy 


with sufficient materials for teaching 
purposes. 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 











The objective of the Office of the Fire Marshal is 

to assist in preventing or minimizing the loss of life 
and property from fire. The Fire Marshal of Ontario 
is responsible for co-ordinating, directing and 
advising on virtually every aspect of fire prevention 
fire fighting and fire investigation, as prescribed 
under The Fire Marshals Act and other provincial 
statutes. 


A major function of the organization is the inves- 
tigation of the causes of fire. It is also engaged in 
supporting, encouraging, and advising local 
governments and other groups devoted to fire 
service matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on co- 
Operation from all levels of government, from fire 
departments, industry, insurance companies, testing 
laboratories, and other organizations with interests 
allied to fire prevention and protection. 


The six major services provided by the staff of 
109 include: 


Fire Investigation 

Fire Engineering 

Public Information 

Fire Advisory 

Fire Training 
Administrative Statistical 


Fire Investigation Services 


The investigations into fires not only lead to 
criminal prosecutions but also disclose weaknesses 
that may exist in fire prevention and protection 
measures. Public disclosure of investigation reports 
by the OFM often contain recommendations which 
local governments, fire departments, building 
designers, and others can adopt to minimize fire 
hazards. 


A staff of specially trained investigators and engi- 
neers conduct investigations into suspected incen- 
diary fires, losses of $250,000 and over, fatal fires, 
and gaseous explosions. 








In 1973, investigations of 1,639 fires were com- 
pleted by the OFM. This total compares with 
1,823 in 1972 — an overall decrease of 10%. 


The decrease, by type of fire, in 1973 over 1972 
was 11% for suspicious fires and 14% for fatal fires. 


Compared to 1972, there were 100% more large- 
loss fires and explosions investigated in 1973 — 
49 against 25. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1973 was 
171 compared to 198 in 1972. 


Of the 1,419 suspicious fires investigated in 1973, 
875 were found to be of incendiary origin, 137 
were accidental, and 407 were of undetermined 
cause. Criminal charges laid in 1973 totalled 433. 


Fire Advisory Services 


The advisory staff of the OFM assists municipalities 

in improving the effectiveness of their fire prevention 
and fire fighting services. They also assist in the 
development of fire prevention and training programs 
of local fire departments. The advisory service extends 
to conducting promotional examinations for fire 
department officers, and providing technical advice 
and approval for the purchase of fire trucks and 
equipment. 


One of the programs that has expanded in the past 
10 years is the conducting of fire protection surveys 
of municipalities to improve their fire safety services. 
On the formal request of municipal councils, the 
advisors examine the fire protection by-laws of the 
municipalities, their fire department organization, 
fire trucks and equipment, manpower, station 
locations, communications, and water supply. 
Detailed reports of the surveys, including recommen- 
dations for improvement, are prepared and submit- 
ted to the municipal councils. 
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Since 1964, there have been 637 municipal fire 
protection surveys conducted, which have resulted 
in 11,350 recommendations. To date, 42% or 
4,548 of the recommendations have been accepted. 
The number increases as the municipal councils 
find the means to implement the advisors’ 
recommendations. 


The advisory staff provided further technical assis- 
tance to the municipalities: 5 in conducting pro- 
motional examinations; 63 in developing training 
and fire prevention programs; 47 in designing and 
locating fire stations; 34 in the preparation of by- 
laws to establish and regulate their fire departments. 
Also, during 1973 the staff assisted 65 munici- 
palities in preparing specifications for the purchase 
of fire fighting trucks. 


To ensure adequate preparedness of the province’s 
fire service for any large-scale emergencies, 41 
regional, county, and district Mutual Fire Aid 
Systems and an Emergency Fire Service Plan have 
been developed by the OFM. The staff assists with 
the preparation of area plans and approves the 
amendments to such plans. 


Fire Engineering Services 


The engineers of the staff, together with profes- 
sional and technical members of the fire research 
group, perform a number of specialized services for 
ministries and provincial agencies which are reflected 
in the development of a safer environment for 
citizens of the province. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration 
of buildings, proposed by ministries or provincial 
agencies, are subjected to detailed examination by 
the staff engineers. Each project requires their 

prior approval. This ensures that structures such as 
provincial office buildings, schools, hospitals, homes 
for the aged, day care centres, college and university 
buildings provide an environment for their occupants 
which is as fire-safe as possible. 


The OFM plays an important, continuing role in 
consumer protection. Laboratories that test build- 
ing materials, fire protection devices and equip- 
ment report results to the Office for review and 
approval prior to listing and labelling of the respec- 
tive products. The OFM conducts its own product 
investigations when outside testing facilities are not 
available. Laboratories at the Ontario Fire College 
at Gravenhurst are utilized for such work. When 
the performance or fire safety characteristics of 

a product are found to be faulty, the manufacturer 
is advised of necessary improvements. 


A program has been established whereby the OFM 
office carries out inspections of all new lightning 
rod installations and a periodic check of previously 
inspected installations. The relatively high percent- 
age of installations which are reported satisfactory, 
indicates the effectiveness of the OFM’s compulsory 
inspection program. 


Staff members are frequently invited to participate 
on special standard making committees established 
by major North American fire protection organiza- 
tions including those sponsored by governments. In 
1973, there were 20 members of the staff who 
shared in the work of 74 different committees. 


The staff encourages municipal fire departments to 
minimize the chance of fire occurring in their 
communities by conducting fire prevention inspec- 
tions and advising on remedial measures where 
hazards are found. In 1973, of the 632 fire depart- 
ments in the Province, 245 reported conducting 
296,576 inspections. Compared with 1972, there 
was a 5.1% increase in the number of departments 
participating in the program and a 1% increase in 
the number of inspections conducted. 


Fire Training Services 


Year-round training of personnel employed by 
municipal fire departments ensures that fire 
fighters throughout the Province are fully conver- 
sant with and skilled in the use of the latest equip- 
ment and advanced fire fighting techniques. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario oper- 
ate their own training programs for fire service 
personnel, including the experienced fire fighter 
and new recruits. A great many municipalities, 
however, depend on training programs and ins- 
tructors provided by the OFM. 


During 1973, the staff provided training in the 
basic skills of firemanship in 3-hour units of ins- 
truction to 808 fire fighters of newly-organized 
or re-organized fire departments in their own 
municipal departments. Compared to 1972, there 
was a 120% increase in this service in 1973 — 808 
against 366. 


Regional fire training schools of five-day duration 
were also conducted by OFM staff in 1973 in 
Cobourg, Kirkland Lake, Leamington and 
Walkerton. In these four areas, 145 fire fighters 
received classroom instruction and practical field 
training in basic fire fighting and fire prevention 
inspection techniques, using fire trucks and equip- 
ment supplied by the OFM. 


At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed 
by the OFM in Gravenhurst, training for officers 
or potential officers of municipal fire departments 
continued during the academic year 1973 from 
January 29 to December 14. During that period, 
898 candidates were accommodated while they 
attended one of the three Units of the Fire Pro- 
tection Technology Course. 


Candidates on course during the year included 
868 from 74 fire departments in Ontario and 30 
from Ontario Government agencies. The complete 
22-week course is offered twice a year. Candidates 
usually stay for only one Unit and return latcr, so 
they are never absent from their home depart- 
ments for more than two months at a time. 


During 1973, there were 109 students who com- 
pleted course requirements, passed the examina- 

tions, and received their diplomas. This brings to 
326 the number of officers who have graduated 

since the Fire Protection Technology Course was 
first introduced in 1967. 


Public Information Services 


The public relations staff publicize effective fire 
prevention by supplying publicity material and 
educational and technical information. The ma- 
terial, including posters and pamphlets, is distri- 
buted to municipal fire departments. They, as 
local agents for the OFM, place it in schools, 
public libraries, and other public places - wherever 
it will help make the public aware of the dangers 
of fire and what to do to reduce these dangers. A 
variety of publications, films, and special publici- 
ty material is also circulated directly or through 
fire departments. 


The Office releases information and articles to the 
news media, to promote a better understanding 
of the work of the OFM and how people of all 
ages can help keep fire losses in Ontario to a 
minimum. During 1973, special mailings were 
again made to fire departments to encourage 
them to undertake fire prevention inspections. A 
growing response to this particular program was 
shown by the number of pamphlets requested by 
the fire service for the public. The total number 
supplied in 1973 was 1,052,420. All requests 
were screened to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire 
department training, and life-saving were supplied 
by the OFM film loan library, screened for more 
than 6,700 audiences and viewed by an estimated 
275,000 people. 


The OFM also utilized audio-visual and printed 
publicity material developed for use by the 
non-profit Joint Fire Prevention Publicity Com- 
mittee, Inc., Toronto. 
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Municipal fire departments were again encour- 
aged by the OFM to organize and conduct a 
year-round fire prevention campaign, partic- 
ularly during Fire Prevention Week, involving 

as many people as possible in their community. 
As an incentive, a municipality can enter its pro- 
gram and be eligible for an award in the annual 
international Fire Prevention Contest conducted 
by the National Fire Protection Association. In 
1973, there were 60 contest entries submitted 
from Ontario, with 17 being among the 30 top- 
ranking Canadian entries. The Scarborough Fire 
Department was awarded first place in the All 
Canada rankings, with 124 communities com- 
peting. 


Administrative Statistical Services 


In addition to performing administrative services, 
such as maintenance of personnel and financial 
records and the distribution of mail and sup- 
plies, the OFM staff compiles, analyzes and re- 
ports fire loss statistics on a province-wide 

basis. Data is received in the form of reports 
from municipal fire departments and insurance 
underwriters operating in Ontario. 


While detailed time series and other statistics 
can be supplies if required, the OFM publishes 
and distributes a regular quarterly report and 
annual statistical review containing comparative 
data. 


Another important service provided by the OFM 
is the preparation and distribution of information 
concerning the location of licensed users of radio- 
active material in Ontario. Municipal fire 

chiefs receive these notifications and have their 
departments conduct inspections of the premises. 
The department examines and determines the lo- 
cation of the stored material and posts notices in 
the immediate area. In 1973, there were 675 not- 
ifications sent to municipal fire chiefs. 
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Fire Investigation Services 
Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 



































1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
Charge Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con Acq Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Pending 
Ue 205 50 253 = 334 188 38 256 34 271 49 136 
mrtempted, AGsSONn -c2).a:ce «cise #010 4 0 4 0 23 2 9 1 2 0 0 
Conspiracy to 
Pomme AlsOM 1.5 cc cc te x ces 15 0 0 0 2 4 fa 0 6 S 4 
Negligently 
CNS Be one 1 0 5) 0 0 1 5 1 7 2 0 
Attempt to 
BIRLA MN iy eters oan Oe we 5 2 5} 5 3 0 2 3 1 0 0 
Orpen Fire Chimes. oes casi we os 26 1 22 5 19 3 oi 3 21 1 10 
Totals 256; 253 285 44 214 48 305 42 308 55 150 
Fire Engineering Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 
Classification 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
SL VOCE) Sa eee Se Opi a 849 757 728 784 450 
SCS RKELG. 9 AEA were reer. co yo: Reem eee 239 350 301 So2 360 
Community and Social Services........ 109 121 173 149 129 
Universities and Colleges -.......-...- 207 253 245 250 107 
Ontario Government Buildings ........ 62 65 45 23 47 
SHC. : aS ete eons acne 802 828 986 809 831 
Totals 2,268 2,374 2,478 Zon 1,924 
Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 
Occupancies 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
NEST OLY? 9 ae Se EE ne ore co 36,945 39,677 51,962 26,264 28,103 
BASGtCLt OllalMmene mere rarer tek iene) ccc otto ete 2,950 3,160 4,168 4,947 6,199 
25/6 EN eC e Sar e 158,982 182,910 183,145 168,433 166,368 
Business & Personal Service ..........-.- 22,500 24,700 2UAS7 24,880 21,616 
OC ETED NC Cs. a ene 49,000 53,500 45,356 36,996 40,607 
Industrial 11,650 12,800 10,606 32,021 33,683 
Totals 282,027 316,747 316,374 293,541 296,576 
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Fire Advisory Services 


Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 


Surveys 


Surveys Conducted: 2) seca. « 
Recommendations Made ........ 
Recommendations Accepted 


Percentage of Acceptances 


1964—68 


Emergency Fire Service Annexes and Activations 


Activity 


Natural Emergency Fire 
Service Annexes Approved 


National Emergency Fire 
Service Annexes Approved 


County, District and Region 
Mutual Fire Aid Activations 


Public Information Services 


Record of Literature Distribution 


Type of Literature 


IfOnmMatiOnm@eace rae ee yer 


Fire Prevention 


rech mica limees eae cre err eae 


Wye | Ollie ooales Aone Came 7 SEO e eer rt 
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1967-69 


1969 


14,889 
223,550 
500 

207 
16,270 
255,416 








1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 
TZ 130 120 124 93 
1,221 2,335 2,196 2 11 2e0 1, O9G 
152 1,021 817 454 319 
61% 44% 41% 22% 20% 
1970 1971 1972 1973 
1 2 0 0 
1 2 0 0 
45 35 27 40 
1970 1971 1972 
8,973 15,048 17,362 
287 ,600 867,470 1,034,068 
313 5,354 143 
190 238 1,409 
235,280 2,150 2,068 © 
532,356 890,260 1,055 050 











Totals 


637 
11,350 
4,548 
42% 


Totals 


22 


20 


279 


1973 


19,854 
1,052,420 
196 

183 

2,880 
1,075,533 


Fire Loss Statistics 1973 


Property Fire Record for the year 1973 


NLIDeGOTTIeSat fae etek tens cee 24,721 
hotairelossamegrrey.crs 255 ot ee $114,771,794 
Uisuiecosss Sire fess esl $103,549,131 


Uninsured loss 


Fire Deaths 


Year Men 
MIL cS Ags ee iets es Sah Pe etka: arudha sch waste AN 120 
OE SO eee ee meee ts 
TOTAL gas ites Me es ate a Sen as 91 
ULSD) | Sees ROAR tee Gl ahaa ah eee ee ee 99 
ERIE OSE Ear ee ee ee 92 


$ 11,222;663 


Women 


46 
72 
69 
63 
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Five-Year Average Property Fire Record 
for years 1969-73 


Numbelsot-fires® ste een oie ar 24,020 
V Otalifire lOssame MT eee Ae eee Boe $82,015,637 
HISUTEGMIOSS” Sa eens. hPa ae eee $71,811,667 
Wninsurediossmars. ave ie te. ah eet $10,203,970 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Children Total Death Rate Death Rate 
46 Zi2Z theif a 

69 254 3.0 3.8 

65 225 2.9 3.4 

49 211 2.0 2.9 

37 169 Pa: 2.9 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Fire Incidents 


Number of Fires 


Canadian Fire 
Incident Rate 


Ontario Fire 
Incident Rate 


24,721 3159 si 

26,102 33.6 361.5 
23,435 2090 335.5 
237201 304.8 316.8 
22,534 302.4 308.2 


Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 


Dollar Loss 


ae ial aad) a fe ialem eee (a este: fe yale) eee) ef .e; 6 (a) (a) aia aw) mie) wm 
mi Sele wee Sy eee) ee em oe eee ewes a at wo ie sie ele, aaa ie) © 
Bi ww me! ce) mite, «| a 6 <6, @ © elie) 6 es @ @ =» 6 a 2 bis 6 ee la) 8 
my Oe oe eee ee On) te et YR a Ya a JC ol le a ee 


Ontario Loss Canadian Loss 


Dollar Fire Loss Per Capita Per Capita 

$114,771,792 $14.67 ‘3 
79,231,571 10.13 $11.65 
82,036,837 10.50 10.98 
67,911,599 8.89 9.55 
66,120,427 8.87 9.35 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-201, August 1972 


Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


*Data not available at this time. 
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Chief Coroner’s Office 


The Coroners System 


The Supervising Coroner’s Office was established 
in 1961 as the result of a Report submitted by a 
Committee appointed by the Attorney General to 
study the Coroners System in Ontario. When the 
Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed on May 31, 
1973, this office was designated as the Chief 
Coroner’s Office. The office was designed to 
correlate and improve the Coroners System 
through supervision and education of Coroners, 
and to act as a central filing system for all 
Coroner’s cases in the Province. 


The Coroners System in Ontario is responsible for 
the investigation of all deaths reportable to a Cor- 
oner as defined in the Statute. This is in order 

to determine for each case the identity of the 
deceased and the facts as to how, when, where and 
by what means the deceased came to his death. 
The System, therefore, is a vital part of law en- 
forcement in initially determining whether deaths 
are due to natural causes, accident, suicide, or hom- 
icide. Laxity or omissions lead to incorrect con- 
clusions and eventually to a breakdown in the 
overall Administration of Justice. 


Another important aspect of the Coroners System 
pertains to public safety and the prevention of 
similar deaths in the future. As all the facts per- 
taining to sudden or traumatic death become known 
to the Coroner during his investigation, and because 
the Coroner is an independent official, he is best 
qualified to provide warnings to the public of 
hazards to be encountered during the course of 
their daily lives. The inquest procedure also pro- 
vides an excellent medium to disseminate the 

true circumstances relating to a particular death, 
providing the public with a warning about a hazard- 
ous situation, trend, or contingency. The Cor- 
oner’s jury is also a good source for recommenda- 
tions that could prevent similar deaths in the fu- 
ture. It provides Government officials with a 

guide to current preventive attitudes of the public 
and the lengths to which the public are prepared 

to go as regards safety. 
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At the present time, all Coroners in Ontario are 
legally qualified medical practitioners. The Pro- 
vince is therefore in the enviable position of having 
a one hundred per cent medical Coroners System, 
unlike most other jurisdictions. Experience has 
shown that a physician is best qualified through 
education and practice to deal with the problems 
encountered in investigating sudden and traumatic 
death. 


The Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed in force on 
May 31, 1973. The impact of this Statute on the 
Coroners System has been far-reaching, as it has 
added considerably to the duties and responsibil- 
ities of Coroners, particularly with inquest pro- 
ceedings. 


The new Statute makes redundant that part of the 
common law that pertains to Coroners, and the 
Statute law will prevail. The new Statute provides 
more protection for persons with standing at an 
inquest and for witnesses summoned to the inquest. 
There is also provision in the new Statute for the 
appointment of a Commissioner to conduct an 
inquest in place of a Coroner, provision for the 
appointment of Coroners on a new area basis, and 
provision for the appointment of regional Coroners. 


Statistical data gathered in this office is helpful in 
indicating trends. It would appear from the in- 
crease in investigations into deaths in Nursing Homes, 
Homes for the Aged, etc., that many more elderly 
people are now residing in this type of facility 
where formerly they resided at home or with fam- 
ily. From the suicide statistics it would appear as 
though there is a marked increase in suicidal death. 
However, it is believed that the largest part of 

this increase is due to better reporting of such 
deaths. It is true that there is a trend for more 
younger people to commit suicide, and many of 
these deaths are drug associated. Homicide 
statistics do not reflect the increase in violence 
that is seen in other jurisdictions. Drug associated 
deaths, although serious, have not attained the 
levels many predicted, although this situation 
should be carefully watched due to the reported 
increase in the use of hard drugs. The majority of 
traumatic deaths can still be attributed to automo- 
bile collisions. 


Recommendations emanating from Coroners’ 
juries have been pursued by this office on a regular 
basis since its inception. The Coroners Act 1972 
has made this procedure mandatory. It is the 
responsibility of this office to bring such re- 
commendations to the attention of the appro- 
priate persons, agencies, or ministries of Govern- 
ment. Although this office has no authority to 
force such organizations to implement recom- 
mendations, a surprising number are in fact im- 
plemented in some way. No doubt this is due to 
the fact that the organization affected would find 
itself in a most embarrassing position if a second 
death occurred without have remedied such sit- 
uation as led to the jury recommendations. It 

is extremely difficult to record exact statistics 
on the number of recommendations that are im- 
plemented. There is often a long time lag in- 
volved in such step, particularly with those that 
require amending legislation or the expenditure 
of large sums of money. However, this office es- 
timates that about 75% of all meaningful recom- 
mendations are eventually implemented. 


The following table has been prepared to show 
the growth factor in the Ontario Coroners 
System; 


1970 1971 1972 1973 
Investigations 20,000 22,500 25,000 26,000 
Post Mortem 
Examinations 7,100 7,700 8,500 8,100 
Inquests 588 556 500 440 


This table indicates that although Coroners’ inves- 
tigations have been increasing at an average an- 
nual rate of 10%, it may be that a levelling-off 

is now taking place as evidenced by the smaller 
increase from 1972 to 1973. It also indicates 
that the extremely rapid increase in post mortem 
examinations has reached its zenith, with 1973 
actually showing a decrease from 1972. Inquests 
are declining in number due to the fact that in- 
vestigations are becoming more thorough where- 
by all the facts and circumstances become known 
without the necessity for a public hearing. In 
addition, Coroners are becoming more careful in 
selecting those cases that require public scrutiny, 
due to the complexity and length of inquests 
under the new rules. 


The General Inspector of Anatomy 


The revised Anatomy Act, passed in 1967, pro- 
vides for the dissection of donated as well as 
unclaimed bodies by designated schools of anatomy. 


An adequate supply of bodies is essential to teach 
medical stduents the anatomy of the human body 
in their undergraduate years. Courses in human 
anatomy are given to many para-medical students, 
including nurses, physiotherapists, physical edu- 
cationists, and others. In addition, advanced 
courses are given to surgeons to develop new sur- 
gical techniques, or for research purposes. 


All the demands for bodies by the schools have 
been fulfilled. 


The following schools of anatomy have been des- 
ignated to received bodies: 
(1) University of Toronto 
(2) University of Ottawa 


(3) University of Western 
Ontario (London, Ontario) 


Dept. of Anatomy 
Dept. of Anatomy 
Dept. of Anatomy 


(4) Queen’s University Dept. of Anatomy 


(Kingston, Ontario) 


(5) McMaster University 
(Hamilton, Ontario) 


(6) University of Guelph 


Dept. of Anatomy 


Section of Human 
Anatomy 


(7) Canadian Memorial Dept. of Anatomy 
Chiropractic College 


(Toronto, Ontario). 


There is one General Inspector of Anatomy in 
Toronto and twenty-two Local Inspectors of 
Anatomy appointed throughout the Province to 
carry out the provisions of The Anatomy Act. 
Most local inspectors are in the areas near the 
schools. All Inspectors must be also Coroners. 
Where there is no Local Inspector, any Coroner 
having jurisdiction may carry out the duties out- 
lined in The Anatomy Act. 
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Lectures on The Anatomy Act are included in the 
Instructional Courses for Coroners each year. 


An Annual meeting is held in Toronto by the 
General Inspector of Anatomy with all the heads 
of the schools of anatomy, to discuss mutual pro- 
blems. The last meeting was held on January 25, 
1974, with representation from all the schools. 
Throughout the remainder of the year, the General 
Inspector makes periodic visits to all the schools 
and inspects their methods and facilities for 
handling, preserving, storing, dissecting and dis- 
posing of bodies. The General Inspector has 

the authority to suspend delivery of bodies to a 
school if required standards are not met. No such 
action was necessary during 1973. 


A report must be filed by the Local Inspector 
and the school receiving each body with the 
General Inspector, who maintains a Master reg- 
ister. This registers particulars of all bodies at all 
schools in the Province, when they were received, 
and how and when they were disposed of follow- 
ing dissection. 


Under The Anatomy Act, it is the duty of the 
Municipality, at the request of Local Inspector, 
to dispose of unclaimed bodies, which are unsuit- 
able for dissection or cannot be used. 


Following are some basic statistics which show 

the numbers of unclaimed and donated bodies pro- 
cessed under The Anatomy Act in 1973, compared 
with 1972. 


1. Number of bodies forwarded to schools of 
Anatomy. 

1972 — 251 

1973 — 286 


11. Number of bodies disposed of other than to 
schools of anatomy. 

1972 — 135 

1973 — 127 
(Buried by Municipalities — Section 11 of The 
Anatomy Act) 
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111. Number of reported unclaimed bodies, which 
were re-claimed for burial. 


1972 — 21 
1973 — 19 
(Section 5 (1) Of The Anatomy Act) 


IV. Total Number of bodies processed under The 
Anatomy Act. 

1972 — 407 

1973 — 432 


Statistical Report — 1973 


No. Of Investigations 


ZO IiID Mriie vit acta dk aaah es wh angPR tata Ut> ni’ 


Unnatural 


Natural 
19,603 


PAGCIGS DIS dec t1O tic me pier y rier eee © Ai ase Deirdre wats ieee eted sis KAS oa PRR eS a a 
PACE MO TALSHITRITICILESLE meer etme icy t hse chav ete te Ste pei ayeleasee Son etter Ue Rae et, ct ae 
PACCICIO INESAIINEIV ANE Shamans Pee deugr. Lar chars otc: Siti s sored SW" alll iene xno) 0 Ss a! oc Bue SSMU NE penis oh Dec ele 
MOtOMVeENnICleGOllisiOnsuee yes seers eeiel ot reek inten PO oss ck width Saute as eeiew i eer a yo a 
PRECIO MESH uO UMECTRE LACES Mane hire in Seok Chee enrcae mas ey Grn Salaam /a: Gan aa he PARE RR DEAS lw gO 
VGC hat ail) LOVVLNENIS ame ee ane Leto. ne yet ty Wake Perens Sora vd, RR RP RA oR eh MS 
BiG 101 Gs mete ne ee se fe hou Ge cs es OR Hh ead. o2 ep oon GRarerpete uatagy Miklehs Ae hs 
RIE GSS am es Pe Pe eeepc Ve a SIE AES, Cop a's “vi ks «',v- 0 > bya a CURDS ENCORE RCRD rn 
OPT Ta aT ate! Bvcnorty seh pr tho Dh a ENCE PERM RON 4 ee SA ae) ae ee ee ee eee ed eee ae 
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Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforcement 
officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, 
pathologists , and official investigative agencies. 


Its role is vital to the effective maintenance of law 
and order, and this incorporates scientific exam- 
ination and analysis, as well as the evaluation and 
interpretation of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its services. 
It also encourages and conducts research to 
improve or expand forensic science services. 


The province's only forensic laboratory is located 
at the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided at 
no cost to all official investigative bodies and to 
defence counsel in criminal cases. These services 
include toxicology, biology, chemistry, as well 

as firearms, toolmarks and document examina- 
tion, and specialized photography. 


During 1973, work continued on a new building 
in Toronto which will house the Centre’s facilities. 
Completion is expected in 1974. This new Centre 
will provide the province with one of the finest 
forensic laboratory facilities in the world, with 
over 70,000 square feet of working space. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections: 


Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of body 
fluids found on a wide variety of materials and 
objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and 
compared by this section, as are botanical mate- 
rials in the form of wood chips, plants, and plant 
products. 








Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, mechanical and engi- 
neering studies of mechanical and material failure 
cases are conducted by this section. 


Document Section 


The staff of this section examines and compares 
typewritten, hand-written, and machine produced 
documents. Altered, erased, and charred documents 
are also examined. Written material on forged 
cheques is classified, and examinations are carried 
out of the various makes of paper, pens, typewriters, 
and pencils. The Provincial Fraudulent Cheque File 
is also maintained by this section. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge cases, 
and firearms of every description. It also receives 
tissue and clothing for the purpose of determining 
the presence of gunshot residue. Toolmark exam- 
ination of lock plates, jimmy bars, screw-drivers, 
wire cutters, and other implements is another 
function of the section. 


Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conducts tests for alcohol, 
drugs, and chemical poisons in biological and other 
specimens arising from investigations of a medico- 
legal or criminal nature. In addition, personnel in 
the section are responsible for acquisition and main- 
tenance of Breathalyzers and the training of 
operators. 


Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not 
visible to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits 
received by other sections is also an important 
function performed by this specialized group. 


Although the total number of cases was down 
from 1972 by 214 (2.4%), all of the decrease was 
in Photography and Documents and primarily 

in the Fraudulent Cheque File. All of the other 
sections showed increases ranging from 1.4% in 
Chemistry to 5.5% in Toxicology, 12.1% in 
Firearms and 12.8% in Biology. If the Fraudulent 
Cheque File cases are ignored, there was an 
increase of 4.5% in cases overall for 1973 as 
against 1972. Even with the decrease in Fraud- 
ulent Cheques, there was an overall increase of 
390 in the number of exhibits examined. 


The most noticeable change in 1973 was the sharp 
increase in cases in the Biology and Firearms 
Sections. These were associated with a noticeable 
increase in the proportion of our cases involving 
“crimes Against Persons.”’ In 1972 these repre- 
sented 11.8% of our total cases and in 1973 14.2%. 


Research 


The research project on the detection of firearm 
discharge residues on hands reached the point 

of being applied to a few selected cases after it 
was shown to be effective in blind simulated cases. 
If no further problems develop in the collection of 
samples in actual cases, this service will be made 
available to the police in 1974. 


Work on the development of techniques for the 
determination of additional blood group systems 
continued. The erythrocyte acid phosphatase (EAP) 
system was introduced in court in 1973 and the 
gradient gel system for haptoglobins was brought 
to the point where it will be introduced in 1974. 
This will bring the number of systems in use to 

six — (ABO, MN, PGM, AK, EAP and Hp). A 
blood stain that could be grouped in all six systems 
could have originated from only 2.1% of the pop- 
ulation for the commonest groups and only one 
person in several millions for the rarest groups. 


The development of a radioimmunoassay technique 
for LSD in blood began during 1973 and results so 
far are very encouraging. A new technique for the 
matching of glass fragments by their ream markings 
was developed and work continued on the system 
for the identification of automobile paints by their 
primer systems. 


Eight papers were published in various scientific 
journals by members of the staff. 


Programs 


The Centre’s educational program included giving 
lectures at the Ontario Police College, the Ontario 
Provincial Police College, the Metro Toronto Police 
College, and to groups at other locations. 


Mr. R. Parthesarathy, of the Bhabba Atomic 
Research Centre in Bombay, spent six months in 
the Centre studying forensic applications of neutron 
activation analysis. He was sponsored by the 
Canadian International Development Agency. 


Members of the staffs of forensic laboratories in 
London, England; Washington, D.C.; Lausanne, 
Switzerland; Cleveland, Ohio; Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Rochester, N.Y. visited us for varying periods of 
time. 


Five two-week Breathalyzer operator courses were 
held during the year. A total of 150 students from 
the Ontario Provincial Police and municipal forces 
successfully completed the course. 


Members of the staff participated in some 15 con- 
ferences, dealing directly with matters of interest 
to the Centre, as a means of improving staff capa- 
bilities. Several staff members took university 
courses and civil service courses. 


D. M. Lucas, director of the Centre, served as Past- 
President of the American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences, Mrs. Rita Charlebois of the Toxicology 
Section was a Vice-President of the Canadian 
Society of Forensic Science. 
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Centre of Forensic 
Cases and Exhibits 1972—1973 


Section 
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Documents 
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Municipal 
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1973 
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178 
287 
16 
28 
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Forensic Pathology 


The Forensic Pathology Agency was established 
on February 5, 1973, and incorporated into the 
Public Safety Division of the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General. Dr. J. Hillsdon Smith was 
appointed as Director of the Agency. 


The role of the new Agency is to assist in deter- 
mining the reason for and the mechanism of 
death in unusual circumstances through the 
application of expertise in forensic pathology. 
This objective can be achieved by: 


(a) providing an advisory service to police, 
coroners, and pathologists in the 
Province; 


(b) developing training programs in forensic 
pathology; 


(c) carrying out forensic pathological exam- 
inations in difficult or complex cases. 


During the year, 8,055 medicolegal autopsies were 
performed by approximately 200 pathologists 
throughout the Province. 


In familiarising himself with the problems, the 
Director travelled widely throughout Ontario, 
meeting pathologists, delivering lectures on the 
subject at various centres to pathologists and 
police officers, and taking part in Coroners Edu- 
cational Courses. A training program was imple- 
mented at the University of Toronto to introduce 
the subject to residents in training in pathology. 
In addition, the basis was being prepared for 
expansion of the Agency so that it could bear 

a greater workload, particularly in relation to 
complex cases. 





The Director made himself available for any 
homicide cases in the Province, and in particular 
to take a major role in the medical investigation 

of homicides in Toronto and its environs. This 
resulted in the autopsy of 47 cases of homicide 
and suspicious deaths, the examination of 24 cases 
of skeletal remains, and appearance in Courts 

of Law on 11 occasions. Consultations with 

other pathologists regarding ‘difficult’ cases 
occurred on 15 occasions. 


During the latter two months of the year, a program 
was drawn up for the 1st Forensic Pathology Course 
scheduled for March, 1974. 
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Emergency Measures Branch 





The role of Ontario’s Emergency Measures Branch 
is to assist in the development of plans and prepa- 
rations to assist the people of Ontario to be better 
able to survive and recover from emergencies. 


The responsibilities of EMB include coordinating 
and assisting in the development and operation of 
emergency plans for all provincial government 
ministries, boards and commissions and municipal 
governments. These plans are designed to: 


a) Protect and preserve life and property in the 
Province by adopting measures which will assist 
the population in surviving peacetime disasters 
and/or wartime emergencies; 


b) Maintain the structure of civil government at 
municipal and provincial levels to preserve civilian 
leadership and authority and strengthen its capa- 
bility to direct, operate, and maintain its essential 
services in emergencies; 


c) Ensure the conservation and utilization of all 
provincial resources, physical and human, necessary 
for an orderly and economic recovery from a 
peacetime disaster or a wartime emergency. 


Municipal Planning 


Increased emphasis has been placed on the develop- 
ment of plans at the municipal level to deal with 
oeacetime emergencies, as their impact is almost 
invariably felt there first. The Emergency Measures 
program is designed to assist municipalities to 
prepare for these emergencies and provide for a 
coordinated, effective response from the Minis- 
tries of the Provincial government when called 

on for help. 


A Guide to Effective Planning for Peacetime Emer- 
gencies prepared by the Emergency Measures 
Branch has been distributed to all key municipal 
officials to assist them in developing these plans 
and preparations. As a result of this publication 


a2 


and the assistance of Provincial and municipal 
Emergency Measures personnel, some 200 plans 
have been drawn up, most of which have been 
adopted by municipal By-laws. Continuing progress 
is anticipated for this important aspect of the 
Emergency Measures program. 


Emergency Situations 


The value of these advance preparations was 
demonstrated in the Spring when water levels in 
the Great Lakes driven by strong winds caused 
heavy flooding in many areas, especially in Essex, 
Kent, and Lambton Counties. 


Sandbagging operations, the evacuation of people 
from the flooded areas and the provision of shelter 
were all coordinated by local EMO Coordinators 
backed up by Provincial assistance. Aid was pro- 
vided by the OPP, the Emergency Measures Branch 
of the Ministry of the Solicitor General, and by 
agencies of the Ministries of Natural Resources and 
Transportation and Communications. 


When severe windstorms damaged the Village of 
Chesterville in Eastern Ontario, the Emergency 
Measures Organization of the United Counties 

of Stormont-Dundas and Glengarry provided assis- 
tance and advice in the recovery operations. Similar 
windstorms occurred in Brighton and assistance was 
rendered by the Quinte Area EMO in setting up 
emergency communications, providing emergency 
lighting, and assisting generally in the clearance of 
debris. 


A train wreck in the Sudbury Area involved the 
Sudbury Region EMO in arranging for the pumping 
out of oil tank cars which posed a hazard. 


Other municipal EMOs during the year were involved 
in various minor incidents and standby alerts. By and 
large, 1973 was a relatively quiet year apart from the 
major flooding on the Great Lakes. 


Municipal Organization 


In order to carry out these emergency measures 
activities at the municipal level, 47 Emergency 
Measures Organizations are operating throughout 
the Province. These organizations are municipal 
governments grouped together to deal with emer- 
gencies. They combine with non-governmental 
community agencies to coordinate the manpower 
and other resources to deal effectively with emer- 
gency situations in their communities. Together 
they cover the needs of more than seven million 
people, or 98 percent of the population of Ontario. 


Through the Emergency Measures program, finan- 
cial assistance is given to municipal government 
for these plans and preparations. Together with 
their own financial contribution, the services of 

a minicipal Emergency Measures Planning Officer/ 
Coordinator is retained. Funds are also provided 
for the provision of emergency measures equip- 
ment, such as auxiliary power generators and 
lighting and radio communications. 


In addition, direct Provincial assistance and 
guidance is given by seven EMB staff members in 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Barrie, Guelph, London, 
Peterborough, and Kingston, and by Branch staff 
in Toronto. 


Provincial Planning 


The Emergency Measures Branch is involved in 
the financial assistance programs provided by 

the Province to assist municipalities in flood 
prevention works as an aftermath of the Great 
Lakes flooding. This is carried out by membership 
in the Inter-Ministry Flood Working Group which 
processes all requests from municipalities for 
financial assistance as a result of these floods. 
Engineering assistance is also provided through 
the Ministries of Natural Resources and the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


The Ministry of the Environment is responsible 
for coordinating the efforts of Provincial agencies 
in the event of oil pollution on the Grat Lakes 
and other hazardous material spills. That 
Ministry developed a Plan for dealing with such 
contingencies in cooperation with the Emergency 
Measures Branch, which assisted in the plan’s 
development. 


The train wreck in Pelham Township in December, 
1972, resulted in a massive sulphuric acid spill 
from the derailment of 20 freight cars. This 
incident activated the Niagara Region Emergency 
Measures Plan which was backed up by the 
Ministry of the Environment’s emergency plan. 


Continuing discussions were carried out by the 
Branch with Ministry of Health Officials, 

Ontario Hydro and Regional Durham government 

in the development of a coordinated contingency 
plan in the event of an incident at the Pickering 
Nuclear Generating Plant. Although this contin- 
gency is considered to be remote, because of the 
comprehensive safety measures incorporated in the 
design of the plant, an Off-Site Contingency Plan 

is an essential part of the safety precautions required. 


The Emergency Health Services of the Ministry of 
Health sponsor disaster exercises designed to test 

a hospital staff and organization when confronted 
with a sudden influx of casualties. In these exer- 
cises, municipal Emergency Measures Coordinators 
arrange for and coordinate the response of external 
agencies in the community such as police, transport- 
ation, and communications authorities. These are 
considered vital emergency measures exercises 
which strengthen the capability of a major resource 
in the community. 
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Radiological Defence Service 


The Municipal Radiological Defence Service is a 
municipal service operated by and for each 
municipality to evaluate dangers during wartime. 
The service has three facets; monitoring, evaluating, 
and supplying radiological equipment and/or ser- 
vices as required. 


The Service will provide the information to be 
used as a basis for emergency operations by 
municipal emergency governments in wartime 
fallout conditions. All the radiological defence 
instruments needed to carry out these plans are 
obtained on loan from the Emergency Measures 
Branch. 


Communications 


A radio communications network has been 
established in Ontario primarily as a backup 
system for a national emergency. The network 
can be also used for emergency measures purposes 
in peacetime emergencies, if normal communi- 
cations break down, as in the Sudbury/Lively 
windstorm of 1970 and the Brighton windstorm 
of 1973. The network has been built up over a 
period of years. It consists of 286 municipal 
radio stations, 52 Provincial EMB stations, plus 
212 municipal and 14 Provincial mobile units 
installed in vehicles. This backup system is 
dependent mainly on the services of volunteers 
who are given the necessary training by Emer- 
gency Measures personnel to obtain the licences 
required by the federal Ministry of Communica- 
tions to operate this equipment. Amateur radio 
operators throughout the Province provide an 
important source of skills and equipment which 
have proved invaluable in peacetime emergencies. 
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Public Information 


The Emergency Measures Branch provides a film 
service to municipal organizations. Typical of the 
films in greatest demand is a 25 minute film enti- 
tled ‘About Fallout’. This is used to educate the 
public, and dispel many of the myths and fallacies 
surrounding radioactive fallout. Additional films 
showing the need for coordinated effective plans 
and preparations before emergencies happen are 
also provided for the orientation of key municipal 
officials. 


Municipal Coordinators are responsible for main- 
taining sound working relations with the commu- 
nications media in their area. They are encouraged 
to maintain a flow of information about emergency 
measures activities and to seek their advice in the 
development of emergency plans in their muni- 
cipalities. 


Finance and Administration 


The Emergency Measures program operates on a 
shared cost basis involving Federal financial support 
to the Province of Ontario and its municipalities. 


In the calendar year ended December 31, 1973, 
total direct expenditures for approved Provincial 

and municipal Emergency Measures projects 
amounted to approximately $1.5 million. To finance 
these projects, the Government of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario contributed approximately 

$1.4 million. The remaining $100,000 was contri- 
buted by municipal governments. 


Emergency Measures activities in 1973 reflected an 
increase of 5 percent in gross Project expenditures 
over 1972. Approximately 68 percent of the funds 
for 1973 were expended at the municipal level. 


The announced Federal cutback of funds on October 
1973, has caused a complete reassessment of the 
program and its funding. It is anticipated that the 
results of this reassessment will be announced in 
1974. 
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To Her Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


It is my pleasure to present to your Honour 
the third annual report of the Ministry of 


the Solicitor General. 


The Honourable John T. Clement, Q.C., 
Acting Solicitor General 
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The Ontario Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
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The Egress from Public Buildings Act 
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Ministry Review 


During 1974, the Ministry initiated a wide variety 
of innovative programs, most of which were 
concerned with the improvement of policing 

in Ontario. 


The Task Force on Policing in Ontario completed 
its work early in 1974 and presented some 170 
recommendations to the Solicitor General. Imple- 
mentation of many of these recommendations 
commenced in 1974. Others are still being studied 
with a view to implementation in 1975. 


Some of the major areas of policing which were 
discussed by the Task Force and in which there was 
activity by the Ministry in 1974 were: 


— As part of the Ministry’s goal to provide 
police forces with the best technology pos- 
sible, an information/intercommunications 
project was implemented. The project, which 
is designed to encourage municipal forces to 
make use of modern communications 
technology, includes: 


— the provision of a common communica- 
tion capability between all police forces 
in the Province; 


— the coordination of police radio systems 
development; and 


— the extension of C.P.1.C. (the Canadian 
Police Information Centre — a national 
data bank for police officers) 


As part of the project, the Ministry is con- 
tinuing to provide grants to municipal police 
forces through the integrated radio services 
program to improve the level of communica- 
tions services. In addition, a special grant has 
been made for a pilot project to test out a 
new digital communications system. 


Efficient police communications facilities are 
becoming increasingly necessary as police 
responsibilities grow more complex. This 
capability will serve as an important key to 
the managing of the policing function. 








A long term study of police management in- 
formation systems, conducted by the Ontario 
Police Commission, will place management 
information on a common basis and provide 
essential data on police workload and resource 
deployment. Based on this data, police mana- 
gers will be better able to plan their policing 
strategies to meet community needs. 


Continuing pilot projects on innovative 
approaches to policing are being carried out 
in the Barrie and Halton Regional Police 
Forces. 


The Ministry initiated studies in two import- 
ant areas of personnel development. When 
completed, the study of police recruitment 
will develop new standards for recruiting in 
Ontario police forces. Another study in police 
training was undertaken to design a program 
that will make full use of the new facilities 
now being constructed at the Ontario Police 
College. The new program will place greater 
emphasis on the humanitarian aspects of 
police work, on ‘‘constable oriented”’ policing, 
and on developing more management capabil- 


ity. 


Changes were made in the Regulation of the 
Police Act which govern police hiring prac- 
tices in Ontario. Height restrictions were 
removed and amendments were made to the 
age limits in order to encourage wider recruit- 
ing of a more representative cross-section of 
the community. 


The Ontario Provincial Police launched a pro- 
gram to intensify its presence in Northern 
Indian communities. The 27 specially selected 
officers participating in the program attended 
a two-week training course in Indian culture 
at Lakehead University. 


The first phase of the reserve policing project 
is in operation on 22 reserves in Northwestern 
Ontario. It will eventually be expanded into 
Northeastern Ontario. 


Portable O.P.P. offices have been established 
on or near a number of reserves. In addition, 
officers using aircraft regularly visit the more 
remote communities where patrol cabins have 
been built for temporary stays. This increase 
in O.P.P. presence in the North will permit a 
more rapid response to calls for assistance, 
and more frequent visits to the Reserves. In 
this way, it is hoped that there will be a closer 
association and understanding between police 
and native people. 


Liaison committees were established between 
each O.P.P. District and the native people in 
the area. In addition, a full-time Indian-O.P.P. 
Liaison Officer was appointed. 


During 1974, the Ministry participated ina 
series of meetings involving Ontario Provincial 
and municipal police forces, the R.C.M.P., and 
the federal government. The purpose of the 
discussions was to make recommendations 
regarding the appropriate areas of responsibil- 
ity for the various police forces operating in 
Ontario. 


The Ontario Provincial Police embarked on a 
comprehensive program to recruit, train, and 
employ policewomen. They perform the same 
type of function as their male counterparts, 
are paid the same, and have the same oppor- 
tunities for promotions. 


The Ontario Government Protective Service 
was formed early in 1974. It performs the 
security services for major government build- 
ings which were previously provided by a 
combination of the Ontario Provincial Police, 
Ministry of Government Services personnel, 
and private security guard companies. 


The construction of the George Drew Com- 
plex continued during 1974. When completed, 
this twenty-storey building will provide the 
province with ultra-modern forensic labora- 
tories and research facilities. The benefits of 
this building will be many in terms of im- 
proved services to official investigative and 
public safety agencies in the fields of toxicol- 
ogy, biology, chemistry, photography, fire- 
arms, toolmarks, and document examination. 


Construction was begun on the new Ontario 
Police College at Aylmer. The larger and more 
modern College will provide for increased 
recruit training capability, extension of re- 
fresher courses, and facilities for senior police 
officer training. 


The College has already introduced special 
courses with a greater emphasis on the social 
sciences. This new curriculum will better 
equip police officers for their increasingly 
complex duties. 


The Ontario Police Commission 


The Ontario Police Commission has had a very 
challenging year. Many of its responsibilities are 
ongoing and only vary minimally from year to 
year. The quasi-judicial function in which the Com- 
mission acts as an appellate body was exercised in 
seventeen cases, and there was one public hearing 
in respect of the performance of a Police Force 
which.was not concluded during the period. The 
main effort of the Commission is always directed 
towards assisting Governing Authorities and the 
Forces which they control to avoid problems, to 
solve problems when they arise, to anticipate the 
future needs of Municipal Police Forces and to 
provide such guidance as the expertise within the 
Commission and its staff can provide. These are 
indicated in sectional detail in this report. 


The Task Force Report on Policing has highlighted 
certain areas which have engaged the attention of 
the Commission, and which extend beyond the 
routine duties of the Commission. 


Personnel Selection and Training: 


A study project in respect of recruitment standards 
was initiated and a programme devised which, it is 
hoped, will assist Forces in a meaningful assessment 
of recruits. 


The increased facilities for training at the Police 
College has necessitated extensive research into 
new courses of training and a general attempt to 
keep the College a leader in its field on the Conti- 
nent. With the assistance of seconded personnel 
from several of the larger Forces — Metropolitan 
Toronto, Hamilton-Wentworth and the Ontario 
Provincial Police, a project in which direction was 
afforded by the Advisory Committee on Police 
Education was instituted during the year, the final 
report of which will be completed in the spring of 
1975. This will enable implementation when the 
new facilities are available. Preparation of detailed 
training programmes in pursuance of the report is 
an arduous task and will be completed in the 
calendar year 1975. 


In-service training is an important adjunct to train- 
ing at the College. Standardization studies in this 
area were commenced in 1974, and should be com- 
pleted in 1975. 


Police budgets are rising sharply, and this is creat- 
ing a problem for our municipalities. Your Com- 
mission commenced a programme in 1974 to 
produce standard police budgets with a view to 
allowing comparative judgements to be made and 
to assist municipalities in assessing their own 
budgets. 


Record systems vary from municipality to munici- 
pality. A record study in 1974 was made with a 
view to standardization of records, improvement of 
systems, economy of work-loads and reduction of 
form requirements. This will be carried forward for 
implementation in 1975. 


New and advanced police methods must constantly 
be tried and assessed. In 1974 your Commission 
completed studies leading to the implementation of 
zone policing in the City of Barrie commencing in 
1975. This is an attempt to integrate the Police 
Officer and the community he serves. 


This programme will be a pilot project and will be 
assessed carefully with a view to its adoption on a 
wide scale, if successful. An allied programme in 
Oakville, but somewhat different in application, 
was also prepared for application in 1975. 


The philosophy of the Commission is that the 
principles of good policing do not change, but 
methods and applications must forever be reviewed. 
Ontario, having many Police Forces, make it possi- 
ble to initiate experiments from which lessons can 
be learned without involving wholesale committal 
to projects which may or may not prove wholely 
successful. 


Advisory Branch 


During 1974, the Commission introduced an addi- 
tional facility to the Advisory Branch, with the 
introduction of Administrative Technology 
Services. This section will provide a wide range of 
services primarily directed at police administrative 
systems and procedures and their exploitation to 
achieve optimum cost/benefit results. 


During 1974, a feature of the Administrative 
Technology section has been the introduction of a 
Records Management Programme for the police 
community of Ontario. By means of a formal and 
stylised manual of guidelines and procedures the 
Commission is sponsoring and promoting records 
management at a specialized and professional level. 
Some major objectives for 1974/5 will be: 


6 substantial reductions in the volume of dor- 
mant records to conserve valuable space and 
resources; 

e improved methods for the filing and retrieval 
of active records; 

® standard forms for province-wide use; 

© overall reductions in the police/clerical effort/ 
cost of maintaining records through the 
dissemination and promotion of work simpli- 
fication techniques. 


To support these objectives and provide continuity 
to the Records Management Programme, the Com- 
mission is providing a training and development 
programme at an advanced level. This programme 
will include a comprehensive certificate-level course 
in Records Management directed at the more senior 
levels of police administration. It also assists in 
establishing Records Management as a career-path 
potential. 


The staff support to this new range of services 
consists of an Advisory-Administrative Technology; 
a Records Officer and a clerk typist. This group ts 
supplemented by secondment and/or contract 
employees and free agency services of the provincial 
government. 


As of December 31st, 1964, there were 280 munici- 
palities in Ontario which were responsible for their 
own policing and which employed one or more full 
time officers, while another 36 municipalities were 
policed by contract with the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 


It is interesting to note that 202 forces consisted of 
nine (9) men or less, and that of this number sixty- 
three (63) had a strength of only one man. 


Strength Number 
1 63 
2 er 96 
6> +9 43 
10 - 14 21 
15-19 15 
20 - 24 9 
25-49 3 
50 - 99 14 
100 + 6 
Total 280 


In Ontario during 1964 there were 6,728 men 
employed in municipal police work, plus another 
120 Provincial Police officers policing municipal- 
ities under contract. 


A programme was approved by the Government, in 
January 1967, relieving the small municipalities of 
their responsibility for policing of, and maintenance 
of, law and order in the municipality and for pro- 
viding and maintaining an adequate police force, in 
accordance with the police needs of the municipal- 
ity. All one-man force municipalities were offered 
the services of the Ontario Provincial Police. 
Special studies were conducted when small munici- 
palities, through loss of staff and financial diffi- 
culties, were unable to provide an adequate police 
service to the community. In this phase 44 munici- 
palities with one-man police forces were offered 
the opportunity of relief from policing responsi- 
bilities: 


1967 1971 1973 


4d is 7 


Further reductions in the municipal forces were 
affected when the following Regions were formed: 


Durham Region 
Haldimand-Norfolk Region 
Halton Region 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region 
Niagara Region 

Peel Region 

Sudbury Region 

Waterloo Region 

York Region 


During 1974 one Regional Force was implemented 
— that being the Haldimand-Norfolk area. In form- 
ing the Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Force, eight 
(8) municipal forces were amalgamated with head- 
quarters in Simcoe. This force became operational 
on April 1st, 1974. 


As a result of recommendations in the Task Report 
and at the request of the County, a study of polic- 
ing in Huron County was made. An in-depth study 
was made by the Advisory staff. Four alternative 
methods of policing the county with reference to 
cost, efficiency and manpower, were outlined for 
county officials to consider in order to come to a 
decision. The report was made available to the 
County in February 1975 and it is presentiy under 
study. 


Top priority has been given by the Commission to 
the strengthening of the municipal police forces 
and assistance is provided through counselling, 
administrative assistance, etc. to Chiefs of Police, 
Boards and Councils. 


As of December 31st, 1974, there were 131 muni- 
cipal police forces plus 13 municipalities policed 
by the Ontario Provincial Police under contract. 
The police strength of the 131 forces was 11,095, 
with a total budget in the amount of 
$221,057,815.00. 


Strength Number 
1 man forces 7 
2- 5 30 
6- 9 32 
10-14 12 
15-19 9 
20 - 24 5 
25 - 49 9 
50 - 99 12 
100 + 15 
Total 131 


Two additional members were added to the 
Advisory Complement in December, 1973, — a 
total of six. 


In addition to the regular visits to the police forces, 
as required by the Police Act, the Advisors provided 
an advisory service to the Boards of Commissioners 
of Police, Councils and Chiefs of Police. Special 
surveys and investigations were conducted and 
Chiefs of Police Zone meetings were attended and 
addressed by an advisor. It is important that the 
personal contact be maintained with the police 
forces and the municipal governing authority. 


A complete record of the work of the Advisors is 
as follows: 


Advisors’ Activities 


1972 1973 1974 
Regular visits to Municipal Police Forces ...-.----- eee eee eee et ees 118 179 227 
Special Surveys of Municipal Police Forces ......---- 22 se eee eee eee ees 6 8 16 
Complaints involving Police Forces and Police Officers .......-----+- eee eee eeee 35 13 25 
Assistance provided upon request to Police Governing Authorities 
in appointment of Chiefs of Police and other departmental promotions ..........-- 14 10 Ls: 
Assistance and advice to Municipal Councils concerning police 
operation within their individual Police Forces ..... 2... eee eee ee eee ees 28 18 25 
Assistance and advice to Boards of Commissioners of Police 
regarding police Matters” 9202 2. ss) s S stenate 0s oe aie = oo) eo aber mised osteo 21 is" 30 
Assistance and advice to Chiefs of Police relative to police operation 
ATIC ACITNICUS TRATION eer oes eee eee wie etn «eee el a) 00) See Nl a omit Rented canaROn so eesuts/ kame te 77 79 124 
Regional study assistance "2.3. Sica fsa ee oS ree wn oe ONES ERTS BIE ei 6 5 vi 
Police Zone meetings attended ........ 2... eee ee ee ee ee ees 26 26 37 
Surveys conducted — adequacy of Police Forces ..........--- eee eee eee eee ees 4 6 5 
Surveys conducted — Unification of Police Forces .........- 225 e eee eee teen 10 3 3 
Attendance at Police Meetings and Conferences ..........2- 022 - eee eee tees 35 21 19 
Attendance at Community Colleges (Advisory) ..........222 0 eee ee eee eee iz 2 6 
Supervision of Promotional Examinations .... 2.2.2.2... 0205s cee eee cee eeees 16 17 31 
Preparations of Hearings under The Police Act ........ 2.22 ee eee eee eee eee 1 — 4 
Attendance at Special Committee Meetings... .- 02. 26 Wee a ee ee we 335 23 26 
lectures (R.C.M_P. ee Ontario Police’ College) 2 i 2 oes cn cae ee ee ee ee ee es 12 11 3 
eetures = OUNGRS re Seer ie waar ar ae, epee e acelteh alate ne tees ah So tee eee 4 - 3 
Investigation of Police Budget Disputes” 22). 0 7) os oe he ee i i Nees 2 3 — 
Visits ta Police. [raining Establishments »<2cc5 spas 2 2 ee) ee ee we en fae Pa 


A comprehensive review of police training in 
Ontario was already underway when the Task 
Force Report on Policing was released in February, 
1974. 


The study was undertaken by a sub-committee of 
the Commission’s Advisory Committee on General 
Police Training and an Advisor was appointed 
project co-ordinator for a Working Group com- 
posed of 3 senior police officers and 2 research 
associates from the Centre of Criminology, 
University of Toronto. 


The Working Group researched police training 
methods in a number of other jurisdictions in addi- 
tion to the investigation of current techniques in 
Ontario. 


A final report will be completed in time to imple- 
ment recommendations in the new facilities at the 
Ontario Police College for the training program 
commencing in January 1976. 


The Community Policing concept is being studied, 
analysed, and evaluated as a guide to future polic- 
ing service. The community policing project has 
been instituted in the City of Barrie and in a section 
of Halton Region. In this type of policing, officers 
are assigned to a Zone on a permanent basis with a 
Sergeant with interest and responsibility ina 
specific Zone. The officers have a better opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with the Zone residents 
and better understand the needs and special 
requirements of the area. 


A project team comprised of four people with an 
advisor of the Ontario Police Commission as co- 
ordinator has been formulated to study the per- 
formance of .38 special ammunition used by police 
officers in Ontario, as set forth in Regulation 679 
of the Police Act. 


This study was undertaken as a result of informa- 
tion received from the police community that 
challenged the effectiveness of the ammunition in 
use. Included in the study will be relevant tests on 
velocity, sound, recoil, bullet configuration, pene- 
tration, the expending of bullet energy and the 
ricocheting propensities of the bullets used. The 
study will be carried out using police weapons in 
actual field tests, supplemented by laboratory tests, 
where necessary, or of a supporting or corrobora- 
tive nature. 


A report on the findings of this project will be 
prepared. 


Police Force Zone Meetings 


Meetings organized by the Commission for the 
purpose of discussing criminal activities and con- 
sidering appropriate counter measures in order to 


increase the efficiency of police forces in Ontario. 


26 zone meetings held in 1974, a list of which 


follows: 


Zone 1 

Terrace Bay Jan. 11, 1974 
Fort Frances March 1, 1974 
Kenora June 7, 1974 
Thunder Bay Oct. 4, 1974 
Fort Frances Nov. 6, 1974 
Zone 1-A 

Sudbury Feb. 28, 1974 
Sault Ste. Marie May 10, 1974 
New Liskeard Oct. 18, 1974 
Zone 2 

Brockville Feb. 15, 1974 
Deep River May 8, 1974 
Ottawa Oct. 10, 1974 
Cornwall Dec. 4, 1974 
Zone 3 

Toronto Feb. 6, 1974 
Toronto May 1, 1974 
Toronto Oct. 22, 1974 
Base Borden Dec. 11, 1974 
Zone 4 

Stoney Creek Jan. 30, 1974 
St. Catharines May 1, 1974 
Dundas Oct. 23, 1974 
Zone 5 

Harriston Jan. 23, 1974 
Seaforth Apr. 24, 1974 
Orangeville Oct. 9, 1974 
Zone 6 

Petrolia Feb. 6, 1974 
Aylmer Apr. 10, 1974 
Sarnia Oct. 24, 1974 
Goderich Dec. 5, 1974 


Municipal Police Strength 


As of January 1, 1975, the total police strength of 
all Municipal Police Forces in the Province was 
11,095 — an increase of 711 over the preceding 
year. 


Over the past 13 years the numerical strength of 
the Police Forces has been as follows: 


1962 — 6,626 1969 — 8,434 
1963 — 6,629 1970 — 8,826 
1964 — 6,728 1971 — 9,265 
1965 — 6,985 1O7 2a 157 
1966 — 7,198 1973 — 10,384 
1967 — 7,775 1974 — 11,095 
1968 — 8,065 


From 1962 to 1974 the total strength of all Muni- 
cipal Police Forces has increased from 6,626 to 
11,095, an increase of 4,469, or 67%. 


The above figures indicate Police strength only and 
are exclusive of clerical help or civilian personnel 
employed by Police Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces 


Over the past 13 years, 147 Municipal Police 
Forces have disappeared through mergers or other 
changes in population and policing needs through- 
out Ontario. The following figures show the 
reduction in the number of Forces during the years 
1962 to 1974, inclusive: 


1962 — 278 1969 — 207 
1963 — 270 1970 — 205 
1964 — 280 1971 — 179 
1965 — 268 1972 — 179 
1966 — 262 1973 — 162 
1967 — 225 1974 — 142 (Jan.) 
1968 — 216 131 (Dec.) 


During the year 1974 the number of Municipal 
Police Forces was reduced by 11, from 142 to 131. 


The Haldimand Norfolk Regional Police Force 
commenced operations on April 1, 1974, account- 
ing for a net reduction of 7 Forces; the Municipal- 
ities of Port McNicholl, Richmond, Smooth Rock 
Falls, and McGarry discontinued operating a 
Municipal Force, accounting for the balance of the 
total reduction of 11. 


McGarry Township contracted with the Ontario 
Provincial Police, bringing to 13 the number of 
Municipalities being policed by the O.P.P. under 
Section 62(1), of the Police Act. 


Municipal Police Forces Personnel 
(December 31, 1974) 


Total Strength of Municipal Forces ..... 11,095 
Changes — 1974 


PCC mer ee ete ire Pg eee 1,256 


Reasons for Leaving 


REVLON eae renccee de erie 97 
DISTMISSeO es ee ee re ee 7 
Resignation Requested ........ 63 
Joined Another Force ........ 104 
Hissatisicuew. a oe eee ee 44 
Other Reasons eis.iaa eu vein cea O13 
DeCeaseds sin ee hola Gehl alate cers 25 


Comparative Tables — Municipalities 


Jan. 1, 1973 Jan. 1, 1974 Jan. 1, 1975 
WetropolitamAreas «2 are sh he eae ce ees 1 1 1 
ReGIOMals Alas ts acces nc certo he een eas terse tr 4 8 9 
CICS een ee, es ees cre Gen Oa ER 26 24 24 
BLO WINS eee eee cree gre ree en ants bs Somer es iPad ee eat 91 76 69 
OWS DS MMe ee ne eaten. Tee enn Panga tera 20 15 14 
Mi LAGGS Mam Pere tears camer cgoese mec ee ee ee eee 19 17 14 
IMPROVE MeN tDISthi GUS amee-aew tere a rn aera _ — — 
COUMUICSwecnrne se rete et ene ee te Per oases 1 1 _ 
162 142 131 
Plus areas under contract to Ontario Provincial Police 12 IZ ls 
Comparative Tables — Municipal Police Strength 
Jan. 1, 1973 Jan. 1, 1974 Jan. 1, 1975 
ABMan BRONCOS rocco oe ee ee 9 10 7, 
Demo: Man OrCeS aa cane. pen ee ee et eee 44 7, 30 
GeO a aR ea ak ae eee tet ae 38 36 32 
VOsst4*MantForces= 2.08 sca ear es ae cannes 19 12 12 
Dee Mans Rorcesaunee.: ear it a ere nr ee rere 6 8 9 
DOD at Manat OrceS 1 cece eee ete ee er ee 6 4 5 
Dea Maer OFCES 2 oo ui a eg eee eee a 14 10 9 
BU OO Malin ON CES pices ora hos eee eters or ere 2 10 2 
POOcere Marr Forces. 26 or. ioc ees ee eee es 14 15 15 
162 142 131 


Of the total number of organized Municipal Police Forces in the Province on January 1, 1975, 69 or 52.7 per cent 
represent forces of nine members or less. 
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1974 

Information Pertaining to 

Operation of Police Forces 
in the Province of Ontario 


Force 


Miunicipaleeolice: frorceswens cate) ta Ol 4 eT. a OG  .. eee 
OntaniorRrovinctalaRolicepwesescs: 4 ere he.. ee e  ee, <ci eeeee e e 


Totals 


Per Capita Cost — (Based on Population figure of 8,000,000) 


Municipal Police Forces 


Municipal Forces 


Police Strength Police Budget 


Satie 11,095 $221,057,815. 
fe PEER 3,978 84,591,000. 
15,073 $305,648,815. 

$38.21 


Metro, Regions, Cities Villages, Towns, etc. 


(131) 
Population served by Municipal Police Forces 6,536,794 
Police Budget $ 221,057,815. 
Police Strength 11,095 
Per Capita Cost $ 33.82 
Police Population Index 1/589 


or 
1.70 per 1000 


(34) 
5,900,460 
204,735,542. 
10,209 
34.70 

1/578 


or 
1.72 per 1000 


(97) 
636,334 
16,322,273. 
886 
25.65 
1/718 


or 
1.39 per 1000 
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Ontario Police College 


The year 1974 proved to be a very busy one for the 
Ontario Police College. 


The volume of Recruit Training increased from 
about 1,000 in 1973 to 1,200 in 1974. This taxed 
the facilities of the College beyond their capacity 
and it was necessary to set priorities on the courses 
offered and to cancel some of the classes. With the 
approval of the Ontario Police Commission and the 
concurrence of the Training Committee of the 
Ontario Chiefs of Police, the following priorities 
were agreed upon: 


(1) Recruit Training 

(2) Supervisory Training 

(3) Police Administration Training 
(4) Identification Training 

(5) Other Training 


As a result of this decision on priorities we met the 
demand for training on the Courses in (1), (2), (3), 
and (4) above but were obliged to cancel the 
following classes: 


General Police Training, January 1974 
General Police Training, October 1974 
Crowd Control, January 1974 

Criminal Investigation, April 1974 
Refresher Course, May 1974 

Refresher Course, June 1974 

Methods of Instruction Course, June 1974 


The total number of students enrolled in all 
courses and seminars for the year totalled 3,231, 
an increase of 300 over the previous year. The 
number of student weeks of training also increased 
from 15,007 to 16,726 or an 11% increment. This 
increase was partially made possible, when an 
additional 20 bed dormitory was created from part 


of a H-Hut which was formerly used for classrooms. 


The classrooms lost were replaced by four portable 
classrooms moved in by the construction. In addi- 
tion, we increase the intake in July and August by 
105 students which represented a 4.2% increase in 
student weeks of training. 


The Summary of Training provided during the year 
at the College is set out in Appendix 1. 
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Sudbury Training 


In addition to the regularly scheduled courses at 
the College, we trained a further 46 men in two 
eight week courses at the Coppercliff headquarters 
of the Sudbury Regional Police Force during 1974. 


In early 1974, the serious problem of training 
approximately 70 men of the Sudbury Regional 
Police, who had joined the Force when amalgama- 
tion took place in January 1973, came to the atten- 
tion of the College. These men, most of whom had 
come to the Sudbury Regional Police from the 
former security and police of Coppercliff and 
Falconbridge had had no prior formal training but 
had had considerable experience in the security 
forces. Since the College had been obliged to cancel 
the General Police Training Classes during 1974, it 
seemed appropriate to arrange special General 
Police Training Courses to be conducted in Sudbury 
to assist the Sudbury Force. With the assistance of 
the Ontario Police Commission, arrangements were 
made to conduct three eight week courses, April - 
May and October - November 1974 and January - 
February 1975. The Sudbury Regional Police 
assumed the financial costs. The Police College 
organized the courses and provided the instruction 
with the able assistance of two instructors from 
Sudbury Regional Police who were first trained for 
their instructional responsibilities at the College in 
Aylmer. 


From all reports the program was very successful 
and we were pleased to be of assistance in this 
emergency training problem. 


New Police College Buildings 


Konvey Construction, the management contractor 
moved onto the site in early January 1974 with 
Mr. Bill Watt as resident manager. 


By April, four portable classrooms had been moved 
into place; demolition of some of the buildings 
occupying the site of Phase 1 was underway and 
the installation of the underground services had 
commenced. 


On May 17, 1974 the Solicitor General turned a 
ceremonial sod to signify the commencement of 
the new College buildings. 


By the end of 1974 Phase 1 of the construction 
which includes — 

All classrooms and laboratories 

The resource centre 

Administrative offices 

The kitchen, dining room and lounge 

Gymnasium 

Swimming pool 

Firing range 

The drill hall 

Maintenance facilities 

And residence number one, 


was well under way and reported to be close to 
schedule for a completion date at the end of 
October 1975. Phase 2 which comprises the build- 
ing of residences 2 and 3 is expected to begin 
before the completion of Phase 1. Its expected 
completion is sometime in 1976. 


The new buildings will not only bring the standard 
of accommodation up to a first class level but will 
provide the space necessary to meet the current 
heavy demand for training. In addition, it will give 
an opportunity to expand basic training to a satis- 
factory level; enable the College to meet the grow- 
ing needs for specialized training and make possible 
satisfactory training for senior administrative 
personnel. 


Instructional Staff 


A list of instructional staff at the end of 1973 and 
at the end of 1974 is included as Appendix 2. 


The College commenced the year 1974 with a total 
of twenty-one instructional staff exclusive of the 
chief instructor and first aid instructors. This total 
was comprised of: 


Regular 
Instructional Function Staff Seconded Total 
General Academic Instructors 13 2 15 
Physical Activities 4 4 
Identification Instructors 2 2 
Totals 19 2 21 


In December 1974 the instructional staff had 
increased to twenty-four personnel plus one man 
on promotional examinations. The basis of assign- 
ment and deployment was as follows: 


Instructional Regular 
Function Staff Seconded Contract Total 
General Academic 

Instructors P18 4 17 
Physical Activities 2. 2 1 5 
Identification 

Instructors 2 2 

Totals 17 6 1 24 


Plus One Instructor 
on Promotional 
Exams 1 1 


18 6 1 25 
*Mr. Frank Moore retired effective in January 1975 but 


since his replacement is already included in the 13 regular 
general academic instructors, he has not been included. 
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When we assumed responsibility for the Sudbury 
Courses and for work on promotional examina- 
tions, two additional seconded instructors were 
added to staff in early 1974 but the costs of one of 
these instructors was recovered from the Sudbury 
Regional Police Force. 


In March 1974, Mr. David Fairweather, one of the 
regular staff instructors in physical activities 
resigned for health reasons and he was replaced by 
a seconded instructor from the Ontario Provincial 
Police. 


In the Fall of 1974, Mr. George Cole who had been 
an instructor in physical activities was transferred 
to the General academic instructors function and 
his place on the physical activities instruction was 
taken by another seconded instructor from the 
Ontario Provincial Police. 


We also employed a student from the Physical 
Health and Education Faculty of Waterloo Univer- 
sity who was enrolled in one of the alternate Study 
and Work, Co-operative Programs, to take charge of 
the evening program of Intramural sports and assist 
during the summer instruction in physical activities. 
This relieved the instructors in physical activities of 
the responsibility for supervising the evening Intra- 
mural sports program. This assignment of one 
evening a week for each of the four instructors had 
been a source of irritation to them, although they 
had been allowed equivalent time off in July and 
August. In addition with the increased number of 
classes during July and August of 1974, we did not 
have sufficient man power to allow the time off. 
The student generally has worked out quite well. 
Although we intended to retain the position on a 
four month rotating basis, with new students taking 
the place every four months, the one we employed 
in May 1974 decided to remain with us for a further 
eight months after his contract terminated in 
September 1974. He has also trained himself for 
and assumed responsibility for teaching some of the 
First Aid classes. 
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In response to the Ontario Police Commission's 
request to analyse the need for and set up a more 
effective system of promotional examinations for 
Police Forces in Ontario, Instructor John Lukash 
was assigned to this work in July 1974. He under- 
took the task energetically and enthusiastically. By 
the end of 1974 he had analysed the need and 
prepared a report with recommendations which we 
expect to implement in 1975. 


As Mr. Frank Moore made the decision to retire in 
January 1975, one of the seconded Instructors, 
Mr. Clifford Copeland from Hamilton-Wentworth 
was taken on regular staff to replace him. Mr. 
Copeland’s place was taken by another seconded 
Instructor from Hamilton-Wentworth Police. 


With the prospect of new buildings and anticipated 
increase in both volume and breadth of instruction, 
a new complement of staff will be required. A pre- 
liminary proposal was prepared by Police College 
staff and presented to the Ontario Police Commis- 
sion in July 1974. The Commission have had the 
needs studies by Wood Gordon, Management Con- 
sultants and it is most important that the necessary 
decisions on staff be made early in 1975 to enable 
the College to effectively use the new facilities. 


Costs of Training 


The costs of training per student week rose appre- 
ciably in 1974 from $83.46 in 1973-74 (fiscal year) 
to an estimated $99.84 per student week. 


This was brought about by the inflationary effects 
of salary increases which in some categories was 
over 20% as well as increased costs of major items 
of purchase such as fuel and food. 


The costs per student week for the past five years 
are set out in Appendix 3. 


Ontario Police College 


Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


Course 


Recruit 

Recruit — Part “A” 
Recruit — Part ‘’B’”’ 
Recruit — Metro Branch 


General P/Training “‘A’’ 

General P/Training ‘’B’’ 

General P/Training ‘’B”’ 
(Sudbury Regional PF) 


Supervisory 
Criminal Investigation 
Identification 


Police Administration “A” 
Police Administration “B”’ 
Police Administration ‘“C” 


Traffic Supervisors )OPC 


Traffic Control ) - 


Traffic Law & C/Invest. 
Youthful Offender 
Crowd Control 
Methods Of Instruction 


Lands & Forests (M.N.R.) 
(Enforcement) 


Seminars: 

Senior Officers 
Detective 

Criminal Intelligence 
Youthful Offender 
Drug Training 
Student/Supervisors 
Forensic Laboratory 
ID-Kit 

Technical Surveillance 


Refresher Course 
Refresher Course 

B & W Photography 
Colour Photography 
Drug Investigation Course 


Social Courses: Africans 


Totals 


1965 


124 


22 


1303 


*1963 - 


No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 


1966 1967 1968 


18 26 33 


_ = 55 
44 46 42 
- = 66 
1695 2027 2574 


1969 1970 
753 967 
652 935 
295 — 

125 118 
49 10 
218 152 
95 94 
— |Z 
25 31 
30 31 
35 34 
26 20 
19 15 
28 28 
— 24 
3g 50 
90 100 
— 3/ 
101 37 
24 13 

2604 2808 


1971 1972 


2797 2627 82895 


1974 Inclusive 


1974 


24 


18 


24 


* Total 
1100 
8278 
7474 

600 


1451 
228 


46 
1689 
884 
129 
340 
286 


243 


312 
237 


186 


63 


310 


25 


193 


389 
59 
576 
45 
395 
35 
22 
24 
27 


33 
23 
24 
22 
130 
37 


26004 
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Appendix 2 


Ontario Police College 


Instructional Staff 
December 1973 
Position 


D/Director |/C 
Instruction 


C/Instructor 


Academic Gen. 
Regular Staff 


Academic Gen. 


Seconded 


Ident 
Instructors 


Senior Instruc. Physical 


Physical Inst. Regular 


Total Instructors 


16 


Name 


—_— A —_d =— 
WON HH ODOAAN DAARWN — 
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H. D. Sears 


aa 


. D. Clark 


Driver 

. Fruin 

. Godfree 

. Hill 

. Hunsperger 
. Knight 

. Lagrandeur 
Lukash 
Moore 

. Skaftfeld 
Smith 

. Strawson 

. Trask 


Sees Kopatich his ei pe! a 


P. Carberry 
(London) 
C. Copeland 


(Hamilton-Wentworth) 


D. Guttman 
H. Tuthill 


G. Barber 
G. Cole 


D. Fairweather 
R. Prettie 


December 1974 


Position 


D/Director |/C 


C/Instructor 


Academic Gen. 
Regular Staff 


Academic Gen. 


Ident 
Instructors 


Senior Instruc. Physical 
Physical Inst. Regular 
Physical Inst. Seconded 
Recreation Director and 
F/Aid Instruc. Contract 
Total Instructors 


Promotional Exams 


Name 


a a ey 
ONH OADAAN OAH WHNH — 


24 


H. D. Sears 


T. D.Clark 


G. Cole 
C. Copeland 

J. Driver 

R. Fruin 

L. Godfree 

R. Hill 

G. Hunsperger 
H. Knight 

D. Lagrandeur 
G. Skaftfeld 
A. Smith 

R. Strawson 
D. Trask 

F. Moore 
(Retiring Jan/75) 


C. Ashton 

(Metro Tor.) 

P. Carberry 

(London) 

C. Paul 
(Hamilton-Wentworth) 
B. Peel 

(Metro Tor.) 


D. Guttman 
H. Tuthill 


G. Barber 
R. Prettie 


R. Brown (OPP) 
W. McBurnie (OPP) 


R. Stevenson 
(University of Waterloo) 


J. Lukash 


Appendix 3 
*Cost of Training Per Student Week 
Last Five Years 


Student Weeks Cost Cost 
Year of Training Fiscal Year Per Student Week 
1970 | 14,372 $ 912,712.00 $63.51 
1971 14,178 $1,019,037.82 $71.88 
1972 14,123 $1,153,060.29 $81.64 
1973 15,007 $1,252,516.00 $83.46 
1974 16,726 $1,670,000.00 (Est.) $99.84 


*NOTE 
Student weeks based on calendar year. Cost per year based on fiscal year April - March 31st. Thus, 1974 is an estimate. 
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Criminal Intelligence Branch 
Function: — 
This Branch is operated for the purposes of: 


— stimulating the criminal intelligence gathering 
processes of police forces and related agencies 
within Ontario, and promoting the free ex- 
change of intelligence between these forces. 


— training of police personnel in the various 
aspects of organized crime and the criminal 
intelligence process. 


— maintaining a permanent repository for 
criminal intelligence, to provide the facilities 
for the analysis, collation, evaluation and dis- 
semination of such intelligence. 


— maintaining liaison with all police forces and 
law enforcement agencies in Ontario, as well 
as those located in key centres elsewhere, 
both domestic and foreign. 


— keeping the Commission and through the 
Commission, the Minister, informed of the 
current state of organized crime. 


— designing programs to create public awareness 
of the existence of organized crime in our 
society. 


Organization:— 


The Branch is staffed with four qualified Intelli- 
gence Officers and support clerical staff to provide 

a complete analytical capability to police forces 
engaged in combatting organized crime. The staff is 
non-operational, they do not investigate crime but 
act as a support service to Ontario Police Forces 

and related Agencies. They endeavour to serve as a 
catalyst in the fight against organized crime, as well 
as a co-ordinating unit as required by the Police 

Act. 
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Activities: — 
Branch activities fall within five categories: 
(a) Training: 


Two Criminal Intelligence Seminars for Ontario 
Police Officers were sponsored by the Commission 
at the Ontario Police College during the year. These 
were designed to acquaint attendees with the 
extent of organized crime in the Province and of 
the approved methods for dealing with the problem. 
The Seminars were planned and co-ordinated by 
the Intelligence Branch. A total of 69 specially 
selected Police Officers were provided with this 
training. Additionally, Intelligence Branch members 
lectured on the subject of organized crime and 
crime intelligence to general training classes held at 
the Ontario Police College during the year and have 
also acted as resource personnel at training courses 
operated by the R.C.M. Police for personnel of the 
major Police Forces in Canada. The Chief Intelli- 
gence Officer addressed the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Association of Chiefs of Police concerning 
the Crime Intelligence programme and acted as a 
lecturer at a Special Seminar held by the Quebec 
Police Commission for Senior Justice and Law 
Enforcement personnel in the Province of Quebec. 


With the enactment of the Protection of Privacy 
Act, it was decided that those Forces who might 
be involved in the authorized interception of 
private communications should be given some basic 
instruction in procedures to be followed. A special 
training course in this aspect of enforcement was 
organized and co-ordinated by the Intelligence 
Branch. Twenty seven members of the larger forces 
in the province were provided with training. As 
soon as improved facilities are available in the new 
Ontario Police College, further attention will be 
given to this type of training programme. Although 
we do not evision any great increase in the number 
of interceptions, it is important that all such 
activities be highly competent and professional. 


(b) Liaison: 


The interprovincial and international aspects of 
organized crime necessitates continuing liaison and 
intelligence exchange with other similar special 
units throughout Canada, the U.S.A. and certain 
other foreign countries. The Branch holds member- 
ship in the Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit 
(L.E.1.U.), a large association of state and munici- 
pal agencies, mainly from the U.S.A., but with 
some Canadian participation. The Annual Confer- 
ence of this organization was held in Toronto in 


1974, hosted jointly by this Commission, the O.P.P. 


and the Metropolitan Toronto Police. Some 300 
members and guests were in attendance and the 
L.E.!.U. Executive Board rated the meeting as one 
of the finest in their nineteen year history. A 
Branch representative also attended the semi-annual 
Conference in Wichita, Kansas. Other extra provin- 
cial Conferences and Organized Crime meetings 
were attended by Branch members during the year. 
These have assisted in maintaining effective liaison 
with authorities outside Canada. 


(c) Criminal Intelligence Services — Ontario 
(C.1.S.0.) and the Central Repository for 
Criminal Intelligence in Ontario: 


C.1.S.0. is an association of Intelligence Officers 
from the major Urban Police Forces in Ontario, 
from the Ontario Provincial Police and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the staff of the 
Commission’s Intelligence Branch. During 1974, its 
membership was 41, comprised of memberships 
from these forces together with affiliate members 
from selected non-police agencies concerned with 
some aspects of organized crime. The organization 
works to collect, analyze and share criminal intel- 
ligence. Its members have now acquired a high 
degree of expertise in this field. Members of this 
Commission, along with the heads of the Police 
Forces involved, constitute the governing authority 
which provides policy, control, and direction for 
the organization. 


The Central Repository for intelligence in Ontario 
is maintained by our Inteiligence Branch within the 
Commission’s premises. Here, raw intelligence, 
gathered by Police Forces and other agencies is 
analysed, evaluated and disseminated on a need-to- 
know basis to the police forces in Ontario. The 
Organization also serves as a link in the national 
system. Criminal Intelligence Services — Canada 
(C.1.S.C.) located in Ottawa, is operated by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police under the direc- 
tion of a multi-force Executive Committee. C.1.S.C. 
is comprised of C.1.S.0. and similar organizations 
in each of the other provinces. 


(d) Joint Forces Operations: 


Experience has shown that in certain organized 
crime situations no single police force possesses 
adequate personnel or resources to perform an 
effective long term intelligence probe. To correct 
this situation, the Commission has developed a 
program of Joint Forces Operations, each com- 
prised of two or more forces who are prepared to 
commit their personnel and resources to a common 
target. The Commission supports these operations 
by supplying specialized resources, co-ordination, 
and an analytical capability. 


These operations have proven successful. During 
the year, the Commission has supported and co- 
ordinated seven such operations in various parts of 
the province. Much valuable strategic intelligence, 
as well as successful criminal prosecutions and 
meaningful crime prevention activities have been 
the result. 
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(e) Public Relations 


Organized crime in the Seventies must be viewed as 
a business, a highly profitable business — and one 
with which we will no doubt be dealing for a con- 
siderable time. Organized crime is not the sole 
responsibility of law enforcement and any effective 
program to combat it must embrace the total 
justice system, the police, the prosecutors, the 


courts, corrections, parole services and certain other 


agencies created by Government to deal with 
specific aspects of regulation and enforcement. To 
some extent, the business community and the 
general public must also become aware and 
involved. 


With our current insight into the structure of 
organized crime as business, it becomes clear that 
our programme must encompass a two pronged 
attack: — 

To increase their overhead, 

To decrease their profits. 
It is in this direction that our program is now 
progressing. 


A good measure of public confidence and support 
is requisite if any program for combatting orga- 
nized crime is to be effective. This is particularly 
applicable within the business community, the 
academic field and within the labour unions. A 
program has been designed to ensure continuing 
liaison within these areas. Speakers are made avail- 
able to various service organizations, as well as to 
selected meetings within the commercial, industrial 
and academic communities to deal with the broad 
subject of organized crime and its effects upon 
society. 
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Systems Planning and Research Branch 


Systems Planning and Research Branch activities 
during the past year have continued to focus on the 
application of information and communications 
technology in support of police operations. This 
effort has helped improve the quality of police 
support services and law enforcement effectiveness. 


Information Services Program 


Ontario’s police forces continued as the major 
supporter of the Ottawa-based Canadian Police 
Information Centre (CPIC) system. During the 
year, the Ontario network expanded to some 180 
terminals by means of which all of our forces con- 
tributed information to, and accessed information 
from, this invaluable, automated file of dynamic, 
up-to-date records. As a result of the accessibility 
of this type of information, our operational police- 
men have experienced a marked increase in their 
ability to perform their many duties. 


Application and control of the CPIC service 
throughout the province requires that the Branch, 
supported by assigned police personnel, maintain a 
constant presence throughout the police communi- 
ty and be available for advice and assistance. The 
demand for instruction in new applications, such 
as the Criminal Record Synopsis file, and the 
Stolen Property file, as well as our ongoing audits 
of system usage and CPIC-related record-keeping 
practices ensure that the system standards are 
enforced in the best interests of both the police 
community and the public. 


The police inter-communication service provided 
by the Ontario Police Forces’ Telex Network 
(OPFTN) which served Ontario policing interests 
so well since its inception some ten years ago, was 
made largely redundant with the inception of the 
CPIC system. As a result, the telex network has 
been phased out over the past year, with a few 
forces retaining a limited capability for their own 
internal use. 


Integrated Radio Services Program 


This program assists the police forces of Ontario to 
upgrade the standard of their communications 
support services. In the second year of this four 
year program, over $500,000 in capital develop- 
ment grants were made available to a number of 
municipal police forces bringing the current pro- 
gram total to over one million dollars. The program 
mainly promotes the use of the multi-channel, 
personal, two-way portable radio concept in police 
operations. 


Municipal forces receiving grants during the past 
fiscal year included those of Orillia, Kirkland Lake, 
Windsor, Kenora, North Bay, Thunder Bay, 
Chatham and Innisfil Township. 


The program will continue for the next two years 
to completely upgrade the quality of police com- 
munications support services through Ontario 
Municipalities. 


Ministry of Transportation and Communications 
(MTC) System 


In addition to liaising with the MTC concerning 
suspended drivers, the Branch has been actively 
involved in the MTC Automated Motor Vehicle 
Registration System. Considerable effort was ex- 
pended in defining the police requirements of an 
automated registration system. These requirements 
were presented to MTC and incorporated in the 
new system. 


The automated system is scheduled for implementa- 
tion early in 1975. Providing operational policemen 
with immediate access to registration information 

is a prime objective of the branch. It is anticipated 
that eventually each force in Ontario will have 
immediate access to the registration system via 
their CPIC terminal. 


Until an MTC/CPIC interface is designed, several 
large forces are being equipped with direct terminal 
access to the registration system. All forces not 
equipped with direct terminal access will obtain 
registration information from the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police Communications Headquarters, where a 
bank of terminals will be installed. Each terminal 
location will be equipped with a microfilm copy of 
the registration file for system backup. 


Suspended Driver System 


During the past year the Branch, with the co- 
operation of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, developed a system to enable 
suspended drivers to be added to the CPIC system. 


Over the years, although the number of drivers sus- 
pended by the province has increased dramatically, 
the number of charges (and therefore enforcement) 
has remained relatively static. It is anticipated that 
by making information concerning suspended 
drivers available to the police through CPIC, en- 
forcement will increase dramatically and therefore 
provide support to the provinces highway safety 
programmes. 


Implementation of the system began in September 


and statistics to date indicate a substantial increase 
in enforcement. 
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Computer-Aided Dispatch and Record Entry 
Program 


This program is designed to assist the police forces 
of the province to add digital and computer tech- 
nology to their communications capabilities. The 
Commission’s initial effort is concentrated in defin- 
ing an acceptable standard system with common 
software which will reduce the present cost of 
individual systems; a cost which is prohibitive if 
system acquisitions are attempted by a police force 
on an individual basis. 


A project team, led by a member of the Branch 

and consisting of six to eight policemen on loan 
from various municipal forces, is presently engaged 
in identifying police force requirements in the areas 
of automation and digital communications. The 
Commission is also supplying data processing 
system and technical staff to the project. 


The presentation of a functional system specifica- 
tion to the police community will complete phase | 
of the project. This is expected in the early fall of 
1975. 


Consulting Services and Research 


Branch communications advisors responded to 
numerous requests from Chiefs of Police and Police 
Governing Authorities for assistance in the analysis, 
design, development of procurement specifications, 
and evaluation of suppliers’ proposals relating to 
communications services. Providing technical 
support to the police community will continue to 
remain an important aspect of the Branch’s role. 
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Ontario Provincial Police 


The Ontario Provincial Police is responsible for 
policing those areas of Ontario which are not 
covered by municipal forces; maintaining a 
criminal investigation branch; maintaining highway 
traffic patrols, and enforcing the province’s liquor 
laws. 


The objective of the OPP is to provide uniform and 
impartial law enforcement in all areas of the prov- 
ince under its jurisdiction and to render aid and 
services, upon request, to other law enforcement 
agencies. 


In 1974 the Force had a complement of 3,978 
uniformed members and 1,266 civilian personnel. 


The year 1974 saw the first recruitment of women 
in the 65-year history of the Force. Regular recruit- 
ment of women will now permit qualified young 
persons of both sexes to make a career in a long 
established police force. 


A policy analysis capability, which concluded its 
first full year of operation in 1974, serves the 
Commissioner's office in the development of, or 
response to, policy initiatives in order to assist in a 
more effective decision-making process. 


Structural changes within the Force occurred dur- 
ing the latter part of 1974 with the transfer to the 
ministry head office, of our financial management 
and program analysis activities. Our personnel 
services activity was also transferred with the 
exception of certain specific functions relating to 
uniformed members. These moves resulted in the 
changing of the name of our Administration Divi- 
sion to Management Division, and changing the 
name of our Personnel Division to Staff Develop- 
ment Division. 


During the latter part of 1973 a review was com- 
menced of our organizational structure and devel- 
opment of management personnel. A series of 
recommendations resulting from the review were 
tabled in 1974 dealing with the role of the Force, 
organizational dynamics, organizational structure, 
and management development with an implementa- 
tion process for a short and long term program. 
Approval was subsequently given under appropri- 
ate authority in the fall of 1974 to proceed on the 
short term program and an implementation group 
was convened for this purpose. The organization 
changes proposed within the reports have been 
deferred for the time being. Certain of the changes 
specially related to the creation of a staff develop- 
ment division, were carried out to complement the 
management development program. 


An Ontario Provincial Police Study Group was 
established late in 1973 to develop and implement 
a plan for increasing the effectiveness of policing 
Indian communities in Northwestern Ontario. 
After the plan was accepted by Management Board 
of Cabinet, the Ministry of Treasury, Economics, 
and Intergovernmental Affairs supplied the neces- 
sary funds for implementation in 1974. From 
August 19 to August 30, 1974, our training and 
development centre conducted a course of special- 
ized instruction to twenty-seven selected volunteers 
at the Lakehead University at Thunder Bay. The 
curriculum included lectures on the social sciences, 
the psychology and philosophy of the Indian 
culture as well as subjects related to the application 
of criminal law and other statutes. Graduates from 
this program will be stationed at a new detachment 
to be opened in 1975 adjacent to the reserve at 
Grassy Narrows, and others will become involved 
in community policing on the Islington and Shoal 
Lake reserves. 


On October 1, 1974, a Turbo Beaver fixed-wing 
aircraft was turned over to us by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources, and which is based at Sioux 
Lookout. Six members of the Force, two of which 
are qualified pilots, are involved in this part of the 
Indian policing program. Members visit reserves 
north of Sioux Lookout. Their visits are not 
necessarily complaint oriented. 
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During the year, a co-ordinator of Indian reserve 
policing was appointed by the Force. The purpose 
of this was to establish and maintain liaison 
between the OPP, reserve officials, grand councils, 
and government agencies and other organizations 
concerned with native policing. 


Province-wide in 1974 there were 82,733 criminal 
occurrences reported to the OPP, an increase of 
14.3 percent over 1973. The crime of robbery and 
cases involving offensive weapons showed the 
largest increases, 53.5 percent and 44.1 percent, 
respectively. Despite increases in the crime rate, 
the clearance rate remains fairly constant. In 1974, 
42.8 percent of all occurrences were cleared by 
charge or otherwise compared to 43.6 in 1973. 


During 1974, 20,651 criminal charges were laid. In 
addition, 24,753 charges were laid under the 
Criminal Code in connection with driving offences. 


Prosecutions relating to offences under Federal 
statutes other than the Criminal Code totalled 
3,608. Cases under the Narcotic Control Act, the 
Canada Shipping Act and the Lord’s Day Act 
accounted for the majority. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement work 
totalled 362,575 cases. Traffic and liquor cases 
accounted for over 96 percent of the work in this 
category. 


Dealing with traffic, the number of reportable col- 
lisions increased by 2.9 percent; however, collisions 
involving death and injury decreased. The number 
of fatal collisions dropped by 7.5 percent and the 
number of persons killed decreased by 10.9 
percent. Personal injury collisions decreased by 
11.4 percent, and the number of persons injured 
dropped by 11.6 percent. 
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Operations 


(a) Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties 
in all areas of the province where policing is the 
direct responsibility of the Force. Generally, this 
includes traffic, crime, liquor and the enforcement 
of certain federal and provincial statutes. Manage- 
ment of the traffic law enforcement program is the 
responsibility of the Traffic Division. Where neces- 
sary, special investigative assistance is provided in 
all areas of activity by the Special Services Division. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the 
scene of 6,464 criminal occurrences and 3,248 
traffic and miscellaneous occurrences. A total of 
5,255 latent fingerprints were found at scenes of 
crime, resulting in the subsequent identification of 
1,677 persons. 


Each district identification unit is responsible for 
investigating reports of bombs or infernal devices 
and their subsequent disposal. Personnel responded 
in 246 cases requiring neutralization of explosives. 


They made successful comparison of footwear and 
tire impressions, broken glass, metal and torn paper 
exhibits in 105 instances. 


A total of 3,693 persons were fingerprinted and 
3,604 photographed for police record purposes. In 
addition, 2,034 individuals were fingerprinted in 
connection with visa and employment applications. 
There were 550 charts and crime scene drawings 
made for presentation in the courts. 


Underwater Search and Recovery 


The OPP underwater recovery teams, located in all 
seventeen districts, consist of forty-three equipped 
members. The teams were very active during the 
year, primarily in the recovery of drowning victims 
and the locating of evidence for use in criminal 
prosecutions. 


Police Helicopter Program 


During the year the Force acquired two five-seater 
helicopters which are presently based in Toronto. 
Each helicopter is fully equipped and is used in all 
aspects of law enforcement; search and rescue 
assignments; and removal of ill or injured persons 
from isolated areas in emergent situations. The first 
operational flight was the successful rescue of an 
Indian family stranded some fifty miles south of 
Hudson Bay on the Sutton River. 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The OPP has twelve canine search and rescue 
teams, one each at London, Burlington, Barrie, 
Belleville, Morrisburg, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Cochrane, Thunder Bay and Dryden, and two 
teams at Mount Forest. 


Each team has inter-district responsibility and is 
utilized in searches for wanted or missing persons 
and caches of stolen property. Nine of the teams 
are trained in narcotics detection. Other types of 
specialization include bomb and firearm detection. 


The teams were used on 690 occasions during the 
year. In addition, because of public interest the 
teams attended on 215 occasions at fall fairs, 
exhibitions, and various meetings. 


Occupation of Anicinabe Park, Kenora 


A major undertaking during the year was our in- 
volvement in the occupation of Anicinabe Park at 
Kenora. The town of Kenora gave the Ojibway 
Warrior Society exclusive use of the park from 
Friday, July 19 to midnight of Monday, July 22, 
1974, to hold a conference. On the final day of the 
conference the chairman of the Ojibway Warrior 
Society advised the mayor that the park belonged 
to the Indians and that if necessary they were 
going to hold it by force. 


A request for assistance was made by the Kenora 
town council, with the result that fifty-seven OPP 
personnel were dispatched. At the peak of the 
occupation which lasted until September 4, 1974, 
105 members were involved. 


Industrial Unrest 


A labour disruption in Southwestern Ontario 
involving the Union Gas Company and its employ- 
ees, caused us considerable concern during the 
period February 6, 1974 to July 23, 1974. This 
company supplies natural gas to consumers from 
Windsor to Oakville and from Lake Erie to 
Georgian Bay. As the dispute progressed there was 
interruption of service to consumers on almost a 
daily basis, caused by persons tampering with con- 
trol valves on Union gas pipe lines. As a result, it 
was necessary, in cooperation with thirty-nine 
other police departments, to physically patrol the 
pipe lines throughout five of our seventeen districts. 
At one point we had 105 men from thirty-five 
detachments assigned on three shifts, to strictly 
enforce the Criminal Code with respect to vandal- 
ism, trespassing or any interference of gas delivery. 
In all, there was a total of thirty-six occurrences of 
mischief and damage, and valves were closed on 
sixty occasions. A total of fourteen criminal 
charges were laid under various sections of the 
Criminal Code, and one under the Highway Traffic 
Act. Five criminal charges were laid on private 
complaints. 


Forest Fires 


Our already strained resources were additionally 
taxed during June and July when hundreds of 
thousands of acres of bushland in the Vermilion 
Bay, Dryden and Red Lake areas of the province 
were ravaged by fire. Because of continual high 
winds and lack of rain, the fires were often burning 
out of control and endangering communities in the 
path of the fires. Our involvement throughout the 
affected areas was in the form of assistance to the 
Ministry of Natural Resources and other interested 
government departments in the evacuation, where 
necessary, of threatened municipalities and also, 
where necessary, to prevent looting. We also assist- 
ed in the formulation of actual evaluation plans. At 
the height of an operation to evacuate Vermilion 
Bay, we had a total of 134 members of the Force 
from other districts airlifted by Canadian Forces 
aircraft for special duty in the Dryden-Vermilion 
Bay fire area. 
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OPP Auxiliary Police 


The total complement of the OPP Auxiliary is 544. 
There are seventeen units of thirty-two members 
each, located in districts one to twelve. Each unit is 
under the direction of a regular Force member and 
auxiliary personnel receive training which covers all 
aspects of the police function. During 1974, 
auxiliary members served a total of 52,880 hours 
assisting regular members of the Force. 


(b) Special Services 


The Special Services Division of the OPP is staffed 
with personnel specially trained in specific areas of 
crime detection and investigative techniques. Mem- 
bers of six branches within the division provide 
assistance to members of the force and municipal 
police forces. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White collar’ crime including diversified rackets, 
fraudulent schemes, and the manufacture and 
distribution throughout Ontario of counterfeit and 
forged instruments such as payroll cheques, money 
orders, bonds and currency, are investigated by 
anti-rackets personnel. 


(i) General Assignment 


215 investigations were conducted during the year, 
some of which were very complex and time con- 
suming. These resulted in 315 charges covering 
1,664 actual offences, against 134 persons. Total 
loss to victims was $1,923,961. 


(ii) Counterfeit and Forgery 


126 investigations were conducted resulting in 703 
charges against seventy-seven persons. Estimated 
loss to victims was $627,495. Counterfeit currency 
seized in Ontario amounted to $235,000 compared 
to $270,338 in 1973. 
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Auto-Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario police 
forces in the investigation of organized vehicle 
theft rings and the identification of vehicles, the 
particulars of which may be in doubt. 


During 1974, 73 investigations relating to vehicles 
and 603 miscellaneous investigations were com- 
menced which resulted in ninety-two prosecutions 
and the recovery of stolen property worth 
$797,250. 


Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to correlate infor- 
mation with similar units operated by the Ontario 
Police Commission, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and municipal police forces in Ontario. 
Personnel compile information on organized crime 
to provide investigators in the field with informa- 
tion which may not be otherwise readily available. 
A total of 669 investigations were conducted in 
1974. 


Criminal Investigation 


Detective inspectors of the Criminal Investigation 
Branch investigate the more serious types of crime 
such as murder, kidnapping, rape, and bank 
robbery. They were detailed to 443 assignments 
during the year including the investigation of fifty- 
two murders, seven of which were committed in 
municipal police jurisdictions. 


Security 


This function was established to provide protection 
from subversive elements in the maintenance of 
public order. The branch is also responsible for 
providing appropriate security for ranking officials 
of government and other persons. In addition, the 
branch has responsibility for administrative super- 
vision of the ‘‘Ontario Government Protective 
Service’ whose initial responsibility is protection 
of government property and preservation of the 
peace in government buildings. 


Special Investigations 


The special investigations function includes anti- 
gambling, liquor laws enforcement, and drug en- 
forcement activities. 


(i) Drug Enforcement 


The role of the OPP in drug enforcement is to 
provide assistance to the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police by having field members investigate routine 
drug occurrences. Members of this section have 
been assigned to full-time enforcement duties in 
joint-forces operations in various areas of the 
province. During the year, 1,553 investigations 
were conducted resulting in 1,543 charges. 


(ii) Anti-Gambling 


This section assists in the investigation of disorder- 
ly houses, cases involving pornography, lotteries, 
and in keeping gambling under control. In 1974, 
139 investigations were conducted into disorderly 
houses and related offences. 


(iii) Liquor Laws Enforcement 


Specially trained investigators in the liquor laws 
enforcement field respond to requests for investi- 
gations initiated by the Liquor Control Board, the 
Liquor Licence Board, municipal police depart- 
ments, crown attorneys, or Force personnel. There 
were 578 such investigations in 1974. 


(c) Traffic 


The Traffic Division is responsible for developing, 
co-ordinating and implementing various enforce- 
ment programs, such as selective enforcement 
through the use of regular patrols, regular traffic 
patrols, radar, aircraft and special traffic enforce- 
ment vehicles. These methods are programmed in 
an effort to control the level of motor vehicle 
collisions in all areas, with emphasis being placed 
on areas experiencing a high ratio of collisions. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions — Highways 


In 1974, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
77,858 collisions. Of that number, 39,076 were of 
the reportable property damage type (damage in 
excess of $200), 14,910 were non-reportable type 
(damage under $200), 22,890 involved injury to 
37,753 persons and 982 were fatal collisions result- 
ing in the deaths of 1,195 persons. 


The total of 77,858 collisions is 766 more than the 
1973 total of 77,092. The number of personal 
injury accidents is a decrease of 320 from the 1973 
figure of 23,210 and the number of fatal accidents 
is a decrease of seventy-nine from the 1973 total of 
1,061. The number of persons injured is a decrease 
of 609 from the 1973 figure of 38,362 and the 
1,195 persons killed is 145 less than the 1973 total 
of 1,340. 


The monetary value of property damaged in 1974 
totalled $80,352,119 compared to $69,661,496 in 
1973. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions — Private Property 


In addition to its responsibilities on the highways 
of the province, the OPP also investigate motor 
vehicle collisions on private property of which 
there were 5,117 in 1974. Of that number, 4,488 
were collisions involving property damage; 612 
involved personal injury to 757 persons and seven- 
teen were fatal collisions resulting in the deaths of 
twenty-three persons. 
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Highway Traffic Enforcement — General 


In 1974, a total of 342,361 charges were laid by 
the Force under the provisions of the Highway 
Traffic Act and those sections of the Criminal 
Code dealing with driving offences. Warnings issued 
totalled 103,586. 


Charges under the Criminal Code relating to condi- 
tion of drivers through use of intoxicants account- 
ed for 20,779 of the total number of charges, up 
2,090 from 1973. 


There were 252,016 cases processed through the 
courts in 1974 (this figure includes cases not dis- 
posed of in 1973) resulting in 227,961 convictions. 
This reflects a conviction rate of ninety percent 
and indicates that the charges were of good quality 
and were properly prepared and presented to the 
courts. 


To assist in controlling high-speed driving on our 
highways during the year, members of the Force 
operated sixty radar units on a selective basis for a 
total of 26,671 hours. 


A total of 384 members of the Force have been 
appointed as qualified technicians to operate 
eighty-one breathalyzer units located at strategic 
points throughout the province. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement — Air Patrol 


The OPP operate six aircraft on a charter basis out 
of London, Burlington, Downsview, Barrie, Ottawa, 
and Sudbury. This provides for aerial surveillance 
of 1,759 miles of provincial highway which is 
specially marked for this type of enforcement. 


Enforcement from the air in 1974 resulted in 
21,734 hazardous moving driving charges being laid 
and 2,265 warnings issued. Contact was made with 
a motorist on an average of once every nine 
minutes of patrol. A hazardous moving violation 
was preferred every ten minutes. In addition to 
this activity, the aircraft patrol rendered assistance 
in thirty-two investigations of various nature. 
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Snow Vehicle Collisions 


The number of collisions involving snow vehicles 
decreased in 1974, 464 compared to 643 in 1973. 
The number of persons killed in snow vehicle mis- 
haps decreased to twenty-nine from forty-six the 
previous year. Persons injured increased, 505 in 
1974 compared to 463 in 1973. A total of 2,776 
charges were laid resulting from violations in the 
use of snow vehicles. 


Management Services 


Staff Inspections 


A system of staff inspections throughout the 
various districts and detachments ensures that OPP 
personnel adhere to Force policy. Staff inspections 
personnel also undertake special assignments on 
direction. In 1974, 3,015 uniformed and civilian 
personnel were interviewed, and thirty-seven staff 
complaints investigated. In addition, a number of 
special studies were conducted. 


Planning and Research 


This function provides effective development and 
communication to the Force of the policies, pro- 
cedures and methods necessary to achieve overall 
organizational objectives. This function is also res- 
ponsible for the records management program as 
prescribed by Ontario Regulation 350/71. 


A major undertaking during the year was a study 
of manpower deployment. There was also a study 
that will result in the implementation in 1975 of a 
new combination notebook-diary for use by Force 
members. 


A test of the four-day work week at five detach- 
ments was continued throughout 1974. Analysis of 
test results will be considered by Force manage- 
ment in early 1975. 


Properties 


The properties function provides co-ordinating 
services to all agencies within the ministry for 
buildings, properties, leasing, parking, and tele- 
phone requirements. 


New leased premises were provided for Norfolk 

and Smithville detachments. Additional leased 
space was provided at Casselman, Elliot Lake, 
Kingston, Picton, Prescott, and Wasaga Beach. 
Additions were completed to buildings at Brock- 
ville and Elk Lake. Construction of a new building 
to house the Cochrane detachment was commenced 
in 1974, with the completion date early in 1975. 


Three housing units were purchased and occupied 
during the year, one each at Nipigon, Shabaqua 
and Marathon. 


Renovations to the former Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Building at 90 Harbour Street, Toronto, are 
well underway, and it is expected this building will 
be ready for occupancy by a major portion of the 
Ontario Provincial Police headquarters operation 
during the summer of 1975. 


Registration 
(a) Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The OPP has a responsibility to investigate and 
license all persons who are employed in Ontario as 
private investigators and security guards. The res- 
ponsibility includes the licensing of agencies by 
whom they are employed. 


Twenty-two additional agencies were licensed dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total number to 224. 
Licences issued to individuals totalled 27,230. Fees 
collected totalled $257,593. 


(b) Firearms 


The OPP controls the issuing of firearm permits in 
certain areas of the province in accordance with 
the provisions of the Criminal Code. 


A total of 21,718 firearm registrations were pro- 
cessed. Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm 
totalled 5,166. There were 3,932 permits issued to 
minors, and thirty-two permits issued to sell at 
retail. 


Seven new shooting clubs were approved, bringing 
the total in Ontario to 436. 
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Staff Development 


Career Management 


This activity is responsible for the recruitment of 
uniformed members and the operation of the Force 
“Promotional Process”’. 


Applications processed during the year for appoint- 
ment to the Force numbered 2,822. 


A total of 134 members of the Force were pro- 
moted to higher rank during the year. 


Manpower Administration 


The manpower administration function was formed 
in 1974 as a result of a recommendation contained 

in the report of the Organization and Management 

Development Project. 


Its two primary tasks will be the setting up of a 
manpower inventory system and the defining of 
positional characteristics for all managerial posi- 
tions in the Force. 


With these two systems in operation it will be pos- 
sible to match persons to positions, ensuring that 
such persons have all the required qualifications for 
the positions to be filled. In order to accomplish 
this a schedule of management development 
requirements will be set up. 


The other main responsibility of this function will 
be the forecasting of the manpower requirements 
of the Force based on the attrition rate, future 
commitments and other relevant data. 
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Staff Relations 


This function, formed in 1974, provides a labour 
relations and personal counselling capability for 
the Force by maintaining continuous liaison with 
the Ontario Provincial Police Association in labour 
relations and providing management with answers 
to grievances and recommendations for changes in 
the existing Memorandum of Understanding. 


It is in the process of developing and monitoring an 
employee safety program. 


Another area of concern is the operation of an 
employee counselling service to assist the employ- 
ees with problems, including the implementation 
of the government program on alcoholism. 


Training 


The OPP Training and Development Centre at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, provides the initial 
training of recruits to the Force and the training of 
members of the OPP in specialized responsibilities. 
A continuing program of in-service training in all 
aspects of policing is also an important function. 
Arrangements for training at the Ontario Police 
College at Aylmer, as well as training beyond the 
scope of OPP facilities, is arranged. The latter 
refers to training provided by the Civil Service 
Commission, schools, colleges and other types of 
on-the-job training provided by police departments 
and various associations. 


Honours and Awards 


Sixty-two members were presented with the OPP 
“Long Service and Good Conduct” medal, and 
thirteen were commended for the thorough and 
exceptional manner in which they performed their 
duty. In addition, there was a general commenda- 
tion directed towards all members who were 
involved in the occupation during the year of 
Anicinabe Park, Kenora, by the Ojibway Warriors 
Society. 


Staff Services 


Records 


The objective of this activity is to maintain records 
essential in the determination of policy and in the 
direction and control of the police effort. 


This includes providing data for application of the 
OPP selective enforcement program, supplying 
photographic and identification equipment to 
district headquarters and detachments throughout 
the province, and procuring, supplying and main- 
taining radio communications and radar equipment 
in use by the Force. 


Also included in the activity are technical and 
specialized services relating to criminal identifica- 
tion such as fingerprint comparison, drafting and 
crime scene drawing and photography. Services are 
provided for forms design, printing, and mailing. 


The branch also serves as the Ontario police forces 
suspension control centre. 


A total of 288,703 inquiries were made to various 
central registries in the records activity. 


Data Processing 


The purpose of this activity is to record and process 
operational and administrative data to identify 
criminals or aid management in making decisions in 
the control and deployment of resources. 


Telecommunications 


The objective of this activity is to provide instant 
transmittal of information essential for police 
operations. In order to accomplish this, the OPP 
has a radio system comprised of 100 fixed stations, 
nine transportable stations, eight automatic 
repeater stations, and 1,423 mobile stations 
installed in automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, 
boats and aircraft. In addition, 114 portable trans- 
ceivers and eighty-six monitor receivers are located 
at strategic locations across the province. The radio 
system logged a total of 5,740,272 messages in 
1974. 


One existing fixed station was replaced in 1974. 


The Ontario Police Forces Teletype Network, the 
operational headquarters of which was located at 
OPP headquarters in Toronto, was discontinued 
during the year. Ontario police forces now utilize 
the relatively new Canadian Police Information 
Centre (CPIC) network as a means of communica- 
tion. The OPP is also linked to the CPIC network, 
but we still maintain our own teletype system to 
district headquarters and many major detachments 
in the province. 


A vehicle licence information service available to 
police throughout Ontario is provided through OPP 
headquarters. A total of 331,748 enquiries were 
handled during 1974. 


Quartermaster Stores 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force. 
The stores are also responsible for procuring and 
issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and 
maintaining a repository of seized offensive 
weapons. 
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Transport 


The transport activity is responsible for providing 
and maintaining mobile and related equipment to 
meet the transportation needs of the Force. 


The Force operated 1,751 transport units that 
included automobiles, trucks, buses, snow vehicles, 
motorcycles, watercraft, and aircraft. The motor 
vehicles travelled 68.7 million miles in 1974, and 
our marine and snow equipment logged 17,800 
hours. 


The acquisition of vehicles, on a tender basis, and 
the subsequent disposal of same is the responsibil- 
ity of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 


Community Services 


This activity was previously identified as ‘Safety 
and Information”, but was renamed ‘‘Community 
Services”’ during 1974 so that the whole commu- 
nity aspect of its functions would be more accu- 
rately reflected. 


The objectives here are to attempt to instill in the 
minds of the public, correct attitudes toward 
safety; crime prevention; to project an awareness 
of the Force through the preparation and dissemi- 
nation of information relating to Force activities, 
and, to maintain sound and effective police-media- 
community relations. The branch is also responsible 
for the administrative processing of all complaints 
against members and policing services. This is in 
line with the introduction by the Force on July 1, 
1974, of a complaints bureau. 
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Criminal Code Prosecutions 
Offence 


Abandon Child 
Abduction 
Arson . 

—Set Fire by Negligence 
Assault 

—Bodily Harm 

—Common 

—Indecent on Female 

—Indecent on Male 

—With Intent 
Break, Enter & Theft 
Burglary Instruments 
Cause Disturbance 
Conspiracy to Commit 
Contempt of Court 
Corrupt Morals 
Counterfeit Money 
Criminal Negligence 
Cruelty to Animals 
Damage to Property 
Disobey Court Order 


Escape, Unlawfully at Large or Skip Bail 


—Aid Escape Custody 
Explosives, Possession of 
False Fire Alarm 
False Pretences 
Forgery 

—Uttering 
Fraud 
Gambling 

—Keep Betting House 

—Betting, Pool 

—Lotteries 
Impersonate Police Officer 
Intimidation 
Kidnapping 
Manslaughter 
Mischief, Public 
Murder 

—Attempt 
Nudity 
Obstruct Justice 
Obstruct Police Officer 


Prosecutions 


4 
23 


Convictions 


209 


Dismissals 


NW CO WwW 


Withdrawals 


~~ OD — © O ND 


Adjourned 


104 


45 
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Criminal Code Prosecutions 
Offence 


Offensive Weapons 
—Carry Concealed 
—Possession of 
—Possess Prohibited 
—Restricted 
—Dangerous Use Firearm 
—Other 
Offensive Volatile 
Order to Keep Peace 
Perjury 
Recognizance & Probation 
Rioting 
Robbery 
Sexual Offences 
—Bestiality 
—Gross Indency 
—Incest 
—Intercourse with Female Under 14 
—Intercourse with Feeble Minded Person 
—Indecent Act 
—Rape 
—Rape, Attempted 
Stolen Property 
—Possession of 
Telephone Calls, Harassing, Indecent, etc. 
Theft 
—Over $200 
—$200 & Under 
—Of Auto 
—From Mails 
Trespass at Night 
Vessels, Dangerous Operation of 
Other Non-Traffic Criminal Code 


Totals 


me ————————— 
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Prosecutions 


1,547 
52 


999 
2,967 
493 
10 

73 

88 
718 


20,537 


Convictions 


14,274 


Dismissals 


Withdrawals 


Adjourned 


30 


131 


Traffic Prosecutions Under Criminal Code 








Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Criminal Negligence 

—Causing Death 20 11 5 4 

—QOperating Motor Vehicle 76 40 29 7 
Fail to Stop 494 300 142 46 6 
Dangerous Driving 699 376 220 94 9 
Fail to Provide Breath Sample 1,135 785 281 55 14 
Excess of 80 mgs of Alcohol in Blood 8,633 3,580 4,605 389 59 
Drive While Ability Impaired 11,011 7,667 2,/76 440 128 
Drive While Disqualified 2Ava 1,477 452 171 11 
Other 574 376 162 29 v | 

Totals 24,753 14,612 8,672 1,235 234 

Highway Traffic Act Prosecutions 
Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Registration and Permits Part II 7,620 6,640 569 390 21 
Licences — Operator, Chauffeur, Driving 

Instructor, Part III 14,469 12,654 1,286 483 46 
Garage and Storage Licences, Part IV 89 715 8 5 1 
Defective Equipment, Part V 16,194 14,607 708 861 18 
Weight, Load and Size, Part VI 5,037 4,240 301 492 4 
Rate of Speed, Part VII 150,223 146,771 1,616 1,770 66 
Rules of the Road, Part VIII 102,095 92,908 5,078 3,880 229 
Park Illegally 1,936 uz 128 94 2 
Careless Driving 12,410 8,229 2,266 1,855 60 
Fail to Remain at Scene of Accident 10 4 5 1 
Fail to Report Accident 1,651 1,163 299 180 9 
Miscellaneous 5,774 5,037 409 312 16 

Totals 317,508 294,040 12,673 10,323 472 
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Liquor Control Act Prosecutions 


Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 

Liquor Control Act 38,483 35,919 612 1,855 97 

Liquor Licence Act 14 14 

ee eee ee eS Ee eee ee 
Totals 38,497 35,933 612 1,855 97 


Prosecutions Under Other Statutes of Ontario 


Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 

Game and Fish Act 171 146 9 16 

Highway Improvement Act 71 53 8 8 2 

Master and Servants Act 3 1 2 

Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act 4,048 3,194 256 584 14 

Petty Trespass Act 84 55 11 i 1 

Provincial Parks Act 28 25 &) 

Public Commercial Vehicles Act 32 28 3 1 

Public Lands Act 29 11 4 14 

Public Vehicles Act 21 19 2 

Toll Bridges Act 1 1 

Vicious Dogs Act 6 3 1 2 

Other 2,076 1,884 115 59 18 

eee es ee ee ee ee SS ee ee ee 
Totals 6,570 5,419 408 708 SO 
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Prosecutions Under Other Federal Statutes 


Statute 


Canada Shipping Act 
—Small Vessel Regulations 

Food and Drug Act 

Indian Act 

Juvenile Delinquents Act 
—Incorrigible 

Lord’s Day Act 

Narcotic Control Act 

Other 


Totals 


Prosecutions 


74 
780 
96 
65 


169 
611 
1,793 
20 


3,608 


Prosecutions Under Municipal By-Laws 


Offence 
Parking 


Total 


Prosecution Synopsis 
Statute 


Criminal Code 

Criminal Code — Traffic 
Highway Traffic Act 
Liquor Control Act 
Other Statutes of Ontario 
Federal Statutes 
Municipal By-Laws 


Totals 


Prosecutions 


2,118 


2,118 


Prosecutions 


20,537 
24,753 
317,508 
38,497 
6,570 
3,608 
2,118 


413,591 


Convictions 


62 
683 
49 
49 


87 
328 
1,317 
13 


2,588 


Convictions 


Convictions 


14,274 
14,612 
294,040 
35,933 
5,419 
2,588 


366,866 


Dismissals 


Dismissals 


Withdrawals 


8 
73 
31 
13 


Withdrawals 


NOT AVAILABLE 


Dismissals 


1,811 
8,672 
12,673 
612 
408 
324 


Withdrawals 


3,803 
1,235 
10,323 
1,855 
708 
662 


NOT AVAILABLE 


24,500 


18,586 


Ajourned 


1 


34 


Adjourned 


Adjourned 


649 
234 
472 
97 
30 
34 


1,521 
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General Information 


Arrests 

Areasts With or Without Wattant cs.<c' <4 cs sires de epee se auc Pap iecce ets Fa Steams omen ae etic ae wei a re 12,570 

INTrestS Ole Othe RONCOS 2 cee rc i es PURE oT RE ICE e cmnrsrs MemOm Ans font OR Ria ge tei tclge item 8,456 

Summonses Served 

StimmonsitosDefendant —ekeraen. cee is oy cei es ae ee eam care 6 cig cepted ane Maneater eC mmc: 412,139 

Subpoena LO Witnesss crn c ccc e site gw ies ots ama oro wie dns Seah oy Net ay) ice itol, as asta edo te reas ge enn ee 15,785 

Gtimmonses Gervedaeor Other: Forces Se. cso sis a ee EE Ge ices pte oe Pose © a uel ts Jo tas Fereune Torsuean inet 30,916 

Search Warrants Executed 

Criminal Code and Liquor Control! and Liquor Licence Acts ....... 5.02 ese ees eee wt eee eee 2,093 

Value of Property Stolen and Recovered (Excluding Motor Vehicle) 

HGCUGTESCOICI a eT ee ee re een $ 5,726,560 

RYvetenicl devel? Meee bay Sky oo ere EC ernie Ss HARE Ge eurns Ts cep Ont erOONO OFC DuCioND a osteohde bed eo < 1,762,078 

RECOVCLEG MOG OTIMOEEGONCES i eka o tae eueee eater har aera aap eee sina Gta wie a tartaion (amit Cab'alnen or taba et i oe nr 271,481 

Fines Imposed 

Highway GaliiCrACt ars conn eck eakyicoa eet sn RN sec tek ogg eis eee teen entero hee $ 8,299,657 

CriEnifiah COCE.-—l RARHIC Gs, Sear ir is 5 cron n Save ie ee Siecle tevin ates ia) MIs eat eral e rence ey Cowes, ce Seed nl aon NE 2,186,651 

Other Fines Under Criminal Code, Provincial and Federal Statutes ..............2 22 ee eee eeee 3,701,546 
Total $14,190,854 
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General Information (continued) 


Miscellaneous 


OLOTAVERICIESFOCOLOT maar ere ro Ot Wr ary er te A ere ene ee os ee A ee ir a, eee 1 ee 


Sudden Deaths Investigated 


ELON TCI’ MENT R PLM tame ch. ate ere aN OOM reece Tee Biota! Ua ccpus ig nal ot eVig? Bile ous ele, Bubnd Sepa eeet Soe eae 
Ul] CLUDE TAREE a ot ca OEP CUNG TEM RNS, ee eRe a ee Lae 'e ee janie: oe Ee es in ae ee 
ETRSR MISTI, 3 se ch RPh eee aera ae ter al ean AA aware cee teria aah a Bh Ae RR SU beer al onl Sa eC ig 
MOCOrRY CHHICIGLCOUISIONIS Meeeree tore rae tne Pen Nene on ro fe) Ge Loe atte ae Mere wee Se eas eee 
MOLGIa Vy ENICleCONMISIONSOTNetet Ham riQnWay” e164. cis aes <9 «walls Geto ee ee ayes ase sn ele eS ase es 
DEAL GI AUSCS Mee eee rere int = hain ea AN assay Magee love dees co ea eMte Dee te eee EE eR Ot ee ere 
SHOWEY CHICIG CONISIONS Mert crc eee er Merete ere ie eee cand oe Se AR et ee ES Se eA ee ee 
CSE OLLLCAISES SERN ate ota Eee ES OTe ive cate Ar dn, Gu ete hie ae bee od FL Re bee 


Age of Offenders (Criminal Code Offences Only) 


UID OR Ory Cals amar nee ort ne, renters cia ee bon ooh NE a eset eran ae eae kira e Iortt vet Oe eae ee es 
OR RO 4 DE EET ce oan orperiuarneed dite abel ar cole nara aati Gamma RA Rr ne Bear bons acai Mea Aosta cia Ch at hu 
PART ORSON StmeEN Mee te PITA ke oN ace ou gy 1s nie ta ear WN ekg ue ine se acs Ce IC Pee ee eee ae ga See ae 
SARTORI CALS ae Oe ae eee tees ie een Meare eae et Eh vuln. c scply, Bical Wastes WMT CS ge es lan Sian wh eas 
BIEL OOM V Calas meee ee ee ee er er et ee See Aare Ror intn “omar MS iad ic ye Mets eee te o alecie ene ce tee ae 
CEE OTT da nace pa ae lage PR PEO MD aR AP pha Aa er ae cha AM atl ae 
DIG Stat eee eater tee ee te. rate Mec ee ta tee pee ns nyse ee ue etnis Uae ee ater a tere rau ie teeter er arevanauys terehe 


Sex of Offenders (Criminal Code Offences Only) 


LEAN. ory gM alata og lames Bike te aes Sei Aa Ay Se eee, Coen a ie Gee Ee RCN Aare. Pee ne ee ae ae eee er 


o (6: ee (6 (6: we 70) 3e fe) ie) 6. ee 6 6 Ses ee «fe 6 68 68 wt te) we) 6) es 8 ep 


PG LEER SOUISTAVIIS SLIM Seer Eee Te Le oe cree te come gene te eae dk PR alec ly we vance awe ie & eae 
PSSST SOUISMOCACOU MOTE Re ET 2 GIy ee ore, S585 Sk ata la, Cave ees ara ae ee Gate oe eee ee ee 
PUREST CSRNALSS 11) MEME Sen ee col Se ghar Pa okay ra) ae ys Muncie? Lg Rue Rc ee eR TE ee oe ee SOO eg eee 
URS HGST OCOCECI OTR AIE enews ce ot eee. Tate ie rere ec ne ts. eon woe Kgdlo ENS Ba Gunte-ansua ees ee aes 
iivestiGatlons nivorvingivientany tll: PElSONS © «> «2% sans a oc. 6 eves ole Boe aitscsus cee a eee renee rare 
Persons Injured In Other Than Motor Vehicle Collisions 
HersOusieingerplinted sor FOLGE. ReECOIGS.. -<,ce0.-A.e- oc cencene. Gui Se ectatn Sw ae I ee es, ee 
PersOusienOtOOr apned FOL POlICE MOCOrds tetra cic seeks oe tis a Rete et Ame oe SUE. PIE ee 
EUSOIIS CIVEHIT OCI LEN A mem eE OTT, Te coer Petal 8s. geet ci vedd Si dieoles aid oS ane Be Wik shaved Wig ween wos ea ata 
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Districts And Detachments 


Location of Police Districts 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


* 


1 


S 


— Headquarters — Chatham 
Counties of Essex, Lambton, and Kent 


— Headquarters — London 
Counties of Elgin, Middlesex, and Oxford 


— Headquarters — Burlington 
Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth**, part of Haldimand- 
Norfolk**, Halton**, and County of Brant 


— Headquarters — Niagara Falls 
Regional Municipality of Niagara**, and 
part of Haldimand-Norfolk** 


— Headquarters — Downsview 
Regional Municipalities of Peel**, York*, 
and part of Durham** 


— Headquarters — Mount Forest 
Regional Municipality of Waterloo”, 
Counties of Bruce, Grey, Huron, Perth, 
and Wellington 


— Headquarters — Barrie . 
Regional Municipality of Muskoka**, 
Counties of Dufferin, and Simcoe 


— Headquarters — Peterborough 
Part of the Regional Municipality of 
Durham**, Counties of Northumberland, 
Peterborough, Victoria, and Haliburton 


— Headquarters — Belleville 
Counties of Frontenac, Prince Edward, 
Hastings and Lennox and Addington 


. 10 — Headquarters — Perth 


Counties of Grenville, Lanark, Leeds, and 
Renfrew 


Traffic Law Enforcement — Highways Only 


** Traffic and General Law Enforcement 
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No. 11 — Headquarters — Long Sault 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton**, Counties of Dundas, Glen- 
garry, Prescott, Russell, and Stormont 


No. 12 — Headquarters — North Bay 
Territorial Districts of Parry Sound, 
Nipissing, and Timiskaming 


No. 13 — Headquarters — Sudbury 
Regional Municipality of Sudbury**, 
Territorial Districts of Sudbury and 
Manitoulin Island 


No. 14 — Headquarters — Sault Ste. Marie 
Territorial District of Algoma 


No. 15 — Headquarters — South Porcupine 
Territorial District of Cochrane 


No. 16 — Headquarters — Thunder Bay 
Territorial District of Thunder Bay 


No. 17 — Headquarters — Kenora 
Territorial Districts of Kenora, Rainy 
River, and Central Patricia 
* Traffic Law Enforcement — Highways Only 
** Traffic and General Law Enforcement 


Opening of New Regular Detachments 


District Opened 
Norfolk 3 June 3 


Closing of Regular Detachments 

District Closed 
Oakville S February 1 
Langton <: June 3 


Summer Detachments 


District Opened Closed 

Grand Bend 1 May 8 September 12 
Long Point Provincial Park 3 June 15 September 15 
Pelee Island 1 June 7 September 7 
Rondeau Provincial Park 1 May 14 September 3 
Sauble Beach 6 May 17 October 14 
Sibbald Point Provincial Park 5 May 15 September 3 
Tobermory 6 May 6 October 25 


Policing Under Contract 


As of December 31, 1974 there were in effect, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 62 of the 
Police Act, contracts for the policing of twelve 
municipalities involving the services of five corpo- 
rals, forty-five constables and fourteen automobiles. 
The municipalities involved are as follows: 

Acton (Town) 

Almonte (Town) 

Belle River (Village) 

Blenheim (Town) 
* Brantford (Township) 
Gosfield South (Township) 
Harrow (Town) 
Malden (Township) 
Ridgetown (Town) 
Rockcliffe Park (Village) 
Tecumseh (Town) 
Wheatley (Village) 
* Locations where municipal and regular detach- 
ments are combined. 


Departmental Transport Equipment 


Transport equipment operated by the Force during 1974 is listed as follows: 


Caister Loe Pee GE na aw. ee BES 1,221 <= ‘RadiolEquipped eet Se. ee ee re 1,196 

SUCKS anon ee es ee ee er eee 24. — Radio: Equipped2o. 2% 4. eae 7 

BUSS Bae enters cic et cnchc chem 3. =~» Radio: Equipped a") .. 2s. eee wee ore eee eee 2 

Station: Wagorisee-.'s'k cr ex ee Ge so eS 32 -— Radio Equipped! 2. 2 tae-2a.c) s ano eee 32 

A\Nivecli Driven CiiClCS meneame enn ees 169 — ~Radio Equipped... 22 Sec eee 15 

Snow: Venhictes-2 s95 2c). 8. ieee ee a han ae ee 78 

Motorcycles: Seat ete aan Pe cren ste eho leven 114 = Radio Equipped (2 ti eee serene eee 105 

Motorcycles: Other. ecu rennetetcrasecee ns 4 

LEAUICIOS sr See ets ch slau a et Sears eee 10) =" Radio Equipped 2 vrs oe 5 rece neice ere 10 

Sa a Ii Ss ee ee Oe ce Tre 5Si=—. -Radio Equipped eee See Ss rine 42 

OUtDOarauviOtOls woke ake oe) cite te ena ener 46 

Inboard. MOtOrsmemas 0. Se ee hac ee tee eye 8 9 

(n/Outboard Motors’)... ae oe Cee 28 

a allers ern eee weet oe Eee eee are eine Meteo ek Alte 98° — Radio Equipped O86 211.5 CIR oe shes ee 2 

Snow Vehicle Sleighs:] . c.06 44.06 Sac ts Sees <u 8 

FIeliGOpters? an etre es cece e meters Buenas oes 2. = Radio Equipped’ Tuas aaa e eee ee ee 2 

Bixed-Wing Alrcnatt bee occcnes ore) rare tie es 1 = Radio Equipped 22). . Dee Pe ee eee ee a 1 
Totals 1,752 Totals 1,424 
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Training Courses 
OPP Members Trained at OPP Training and Development Centre 


Pe aaa NOMUNS LYRIC CONE LIL SE Wee Ee Meme tendo ters Pec te ans us dovioves Rese cots hac Ge esantastuk Te wo Gs iw 2h ea a 
RRC AEIO 1Ne CMLL S meter Ter rea gre gets Wega a es a teen or 1, aise ats ae twat a ea Tp vista odors ie ie tes 
Breathalyzer Course ............ ee ae are eR eee A ee Oe 
ect GUESS PI SLEOC MONO OUN SC am ti eercmee ce detect acc elas ecs te arene Wee ee we des an cs Ae ee ee ee 
ROE PARE AMERTEVES FIGOLIO NT COULSE Me we ear en Ske isa dod ae RAR Rae thvet sls iste icra, inner into, ot ee Danes 
BRUNE Ve STIG ALOU SHC OL CO BEPC eer chai iaieia tele ne Sm IES eke as ha oe ar dos cate es Genicot aS so ss aba ee 
See ATOM GURU cACOU SC med Lweae mae aie pees aie ae ts as cm oe See, Sart uice oles se aareovakin io jo Goan dye Ian aa ee 


RASC R Ts aUCA TICETUT COLI SO manne Cree esscrt marta nets Crcoteey rare tae ae arises lee tm GEIR wetonahe Ge MetigL Noles isdn RE Re 
MEET FeN ECE VEMEION IC OUI SC Mer cect a? batunre terested sel lSerat ee gd accre hs, ta A yo Mesds lgBeei Asvay sins: mitak mes Te Ba bo ee COE 
Boe TeTNSIVEME NA MIGICY WLI SE MnP eee 0 cet trtteepe ge ei Naar Gan cacuarn RN nr Seca aia isee Ee cb WIRES ous eno ema ones 


OPP Members Trained in the Field 


PieaC ICRC LORS COULSE mannan ortc om remanent tions MNT ATG © Siete Me outa eaters meee 
Be Sea CPS CUD ALT GIMIG COUlSC es cue eM nye were rey Sener seroma oe Ray Seon ree Manet ages mea es 
MIOTOTCY Cleat TallNG-COULSE resem ee ne eee ceo Sa nee ORR bs Se eee crate. RDN: Siew i's Mantnremmatat hein fase 
LSS EIGT a |e OT TB] ho Des sea le eh thi Dai Salat epee Ania lye th uate eee Oh apr haat oh) Murs De wn eae cd OSES Cn pree 
BC AUIS ALT AUvIN Ce ROOLGM 6 wccysron. Ske rks chan) ait ete tari ie eat eT EME hy Some hone eee Ee Or es 
Pes AReCIUAIIT CALION meres cert ee oe nee ia Garis. Sai ela no Me MEAS eth agente GRE See eee Lees ea ae a 
PCH ANE OILS UL YS ONIGIN YG) toe ek cree erate aoe tars ouie oes eae rsnPem icle y eee ey cs ae ee ce en gyi ee er RRC Mego ptr oc 


In-Service Training Lectures 


Members attenaing tne:sertes Or Seven IECLUTES: i. 5 0. 5. vor teks Sa maMeas ©. 5 Oc ane hea ee tee ota arya atts ase Sere 


37 
291 
144 
19 
40 
34 
44 
25 
300 
95 
52 


1,081 


19 
207 
24 
S,255 
3,105 
1292 
ZF 


7907 


16,805 


16,805 
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OPP Members Trained at Ontario Police College, Aylmer 


Recruit, Part cre cS Boe ein] We eles ie, sie noe ey PRY anon Ong anne BE lee oils eM PARERE 2 gee MCRE 168 
Reertits Parts Bia sao pmieGee oboe g ese yel wre we aie es at curate noida staan Papen te tiatre om Coes sere se RR Men cana 155 
Criminall Investigatiom GOUrSe <a air set -ents ets ele te tage ile ome te dee oar a nee eee eee 20 
LAGITIFICACIONN COUNGE. fc limes ice ims ie Heiner ce oe aS ttee wet erect sige deste, eons Me Re edie ema ie Ge olka eta aerators ee tOo 10 
Senior Officers SOMINal cong see fee tee Ae ee ae Sete eee ge tepals taene Wels amie me) hfe Me dele k= Mong Melee Me fete Ke 1 
GUPErVISOrY COUTSE lac moe Aree wo mrss valde ca ves eye e Re ec iel sec nse Palaaiee ee ie eran cole eis Hace On 57 
Trattic Law and Collision Investigation Course... 2. 6... ec 2 ee ee te eee ee me) ete 10 
Trattic SUDEFVISOlS COURSE Sic a stiescee te ce ne SAG ne, ue de rie ae me Perks Soetoro Ne pO sede Melee fenteimes fo we eee ads (oe 4 
VGuth ful Offender COULSE. cc usc ced ee hie sone co vais tea ce be preieey tal fe sos de No dete ns os Melos pe alps oer Coie ro RI soem 4 
EOrensic Laboratory SEMMINAN scr i ccc cette orgs ae fave, a putin fer eecteIe lo saoip> sa sn farote ie Cote wenn Mice owners 3 
Identificatiom ReThesier COUNSE» Sosa wcue acts cocina ge foe ret ove ante dene Fone Ge lennn sm Neds Aer Rede ode Mewomnn Foie ae eRe 1 
Advanced Blackcand White Photography)... 0.6. iin os eee eee ee ee oie te mee fo ee eee 2 
Colour PHOLOGrADINY 2 << chieae es ete esceseeek ole tel aah rovaes olin Ge sane uperne sept mel Ne peat aes eis Ue) eo 1 
MrughnvestigatOls COULSE fee talate (sami ce on eecriie te her whe) Gs) lens decane nade edeed once or oo ee ia apnoea 17 
POITIER E GOEUITIAS ct ce ot orc eh ace ee ne tk orc a daberneh x mcinonsl eh Wilet a) cima te esi tayrales) eeic gree) Soe mails mr nae 6 
Griminall (ntelligemce Seminars a2. wo cat es Ae emt fate yen ore etter cere cate ecco Z 

Total 461 
Personnel Attending Miscellaneous Courses and Subsidized Programs Uniformed Civilian Total 
Miscellaneous (Administrative, Criminal, Traffic, etc.) .......... 151 18 169 
Subsidized (Police Science, Criminology, etc.) .........-.-+-+-- ad 6 117 

Total 286 


Members of Other Agencies Given Training 


ESAT Era VZEU Si ats os Tetesn sre el hen nereey ites se See ons Otte Se ada hayes oe a ects 63 
IneSenvice Training (seven lectures). 9. f.s15 yg cccce 5 ees oie eras © (ost aanyode ae > Si girioets omeneeee keen re 1,197 
Orde iis Ri Ovel pidge) Mmeed Mone ene ete ty ee Pe rains aR Rei rer ier Some RN Cee ur it a ceCual wero rer nS OORT ONC a Care 201 

Total 1,461 
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Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 


The Ontario Police Arbitration Commission was 
created in December, 1972, with the passage of 
enabling legislation. The Commission has general 
responsibility for monitoring and evaluating the 
effectiveness of the police arbitration system and 
making recommendations for its improvement. 


Its aim is for speedier and more harmonious police 
contract bargaining and arbitration. Among other 
measures, the legislation provides for conciliation 
services which were formerly unavailable to parties 
attempting to negotiate an agreement. The parties 
are encouraged to use conciliation when either 
party considers that it might assist them in reaching 
a voluntary agreement. 


Other provisions in The Police Amendment Act, 
1972, specify that bargaining can commence 90 
days before the expiry of an agreement. In addi- 
tion, the Act requires bargaining to begin within 

15 days of a notice to bargain instead of the former 
60 days. 


Where a Board of Police Commissioners exists, 
municipal councils are now able to make direct 
representations before an arbitrator. 


The Arbitration Commission has no specific res- 
ponsibilities in the operation of the conciliation 
process, but the Commission does monitor the 
general effectiveness of this important part of the 
police bargaining and arbitration system. The 
Ontario Police Arbitration Commission is a five 
member body designed to provide more competent 
and available arbitrators, to generally reduce delays 
in police contract negotiations, and to promote 
more harmonious employee/employer relations in 
the police community. The Commission is respon- 
sible for overseeing a full-time arbitrator, and for 
developing and maintaining a register of readily 
available and qualified part-time arbitrators. Some 
of the duties of the Commission are to lend admin- 
istrative and technical assistance to arbitrators, to 
sponsor research programs on arbitration processes 
and to sponsor the publication and distribution of 
information about these matters. 


Besides the Chairman, there are two Commission 
members who represent municipal police governing 
bodies, and two members who represent police 
forces. All five members are appointed by the 
Solicitor General of Ontario. 


Chairman of the Commission is C. Gordon 
Simmons, a Professor of Law at Queen’s University, 
who has extensive experience in the labour rela- 
tions field. He was a research director with the 
Federal Task Force on Labour Relations (Woods’ 
Report) and has performed mediation and arbitra- 
tion work for private industry as well as for the 
Provincial and Federal Governments. 


Representing the police governing bodies are: 

Mr. G. W. Harrington, Mayor of Burlington, 
Ontario, a former director and member of the 
Association of Municipal Police Governing Author- 
ities, and a member of the Halton Region Police 
Commission. His Honour Judge Garth H. F. Moore, 
is a member of the Judiciary for the Judicial Dis- 
trict of York, a director of the Association of 
Municipal Police Governing Authorities and a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Toronto Board of Police 
Commissioners. 


Representing the police forces are: 

Mr. D. R. Latten, of Toronto, Ontario, who is the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Police Associa- 
tion and an administrator of the Police Association 
of Ontario. Mr. L. H. Langlois, of Windsor, Ontario, 
is a Sergeant with the Windsor Police Force and is 
a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Police Association of Ontario. Mr. Langlois is presi- 
dent of the Windsor Police Association. Except for 
the Chairman, the members serve on the Com- 
mission for two year renewable terms. 
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In undertaking the duties specified under the Act, 
the Commission has the services of a full-time 
arbitrator. Mr. George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., is 
Ontario’s first full-time arbitrator to be assigned 
to police arbitrations. For many years his work has 
focused on all aspects of labour relations including 
arbitration, conciliation and mediation. He also 
serves as a Vice-Chairman on the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board. Mr. Ferguson's appointment 
became effective on July 1st, 1973, and he is cur- 
rently serving a second term. 


Under the Police Amendment Act, 1972, all arbi- 
trations are conducted by a single arbitrator. The 
Commission also maintains a register of part-time 
arbitrators who are recommended to the Solicitor 
General as being qualified to conduct arbitrations 
on a part-time basis. As many arbitration cases as 
possible are referred to the full-time arbitrator. 


The Commission also has a secretary, Mrs. Ann 
Perik, who carries on the day-to-day functions of 
the Commission. 


Other duties and functions that have been carried 
out by the Commission include the establishment 
of forms to be used by the parties whenever they 
require arbitration services, as well as prescribing 

procedures for conducting arbitration hearings. 


As previously stated, conciliation services are avail- 
able to the parties. A conciliation officer may be 
appointed by the Solicitor General, upon the 
request of either negotiating party, to assist them 
to arrive at a voluntary agreement. These concilia- 
tion officers are made available by the Conciliation 
and Mediation Services Branch of the Ministry of 
Labour. The reports of the conciliation officers to 
the Solicitor General indicate that the process has 
served, in many instances, to narrow the issues 
substantially and to bring the parties closer to 
agreement in the police bargaining process. 
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Conciliation services have been provided on 13 
occasions during the 1973 fiscal year and on 16 
occasions during the current year. 


Since his appointment as the full-time arbitrator 
on July 1st, 1973, Mr. Ferguson has been desig- 
nated by the Solicitor General to arbitrate a total 
of 12 disputes to the end of March 31st, 1974. Of 
these, 9 involved ‘‘interest’’ disputes while the 
remainder involved 3 “‘rights’’ disputes. Between 
April 1st, 1974, and March 31st, 1975, there were 
20 arbitrations. Fourteen of these were “‘interest”’ 
disputes while the remainder involved 6 ‘‘rights’’ 
disputes. ** 


Part-time arbitrators were designated on three 
occasions during the current year. 


The success of the collective bargaining process 
during the first year and a half of operation has 
indeed been gratifying. As the process matures it 
is anticipated that collective bargaining between 
police forces and police governing authorities will 
become even more viable. 

** “‘Interest’’ disputes are those involving attempts 
to achieve new agreements whereas “‘rights”’ 
disputes involve interpreting existing agreements. 


Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 


The fundamental concern of the Ministry’s Public 
Safety Division is to devise methods of minimizing 
or eliminating hazards to persons or property. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Chief Coroner’s Office, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, Forensic Pathology, and the 
Emergency Measures Branch. 


All programs are co-ordinated and directed by an 
Assistant Deputy Minister. He is also responsible 
for effective leadership in the development of new 
programs for public safety. 


The objectives of the Ministry’s public safety pro- 
grams are achieved by: 


@ using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province's judicial 
system; 


e planning for measures against natural and 
manmade emergencies; 


€ promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires, and 
reviewing the fire safety standards of the 
building plans; 


e determining causes of death in unnatural 
circumstances to help prevent or minimize 
any future loss of life; 


@ providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


e providing designated schools of anatomy 
with sufficient materials for teaching 
purposes. 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 


The objective of the organization is to assist in 
preventing or minimizing the loss of life and 
property from fire. The Fire Marshal of Ontario is 
responsible for co-ordinating, directing and advis- 
ing on virtually every aspect of fire prevention, fire 
fighting and fire investigation as prescribed under 


The Fire Marshals Act and other provincial statutes. 


A major function of the organization is the investi- 
gation of the causes of fire, but it is also engaged in 
supporting, encouraging and advising local govern- 
ments and other groups devoted to fire service 
matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on co- 
operation from all levels of government, from fire 
departments, industry, insurance companies, test- 
ing laboratories, and a host of other organizations 
with interests allied to fire prevention and 
protection. 


The seven major services provided by the staff of 
109 include: 


Fire Investigation 
Fire Loss Stastical 
Fire Engineering 
Fire Advisory 

Fire Training 
Public Information 
Administrative 


Fire Investigation Services 


The investigations into fires not only lead to 
criminal prosecutions, but also disclose weaknesses 
that may exist in fire prevention and protection 
measures. Public disclosure of investigation reports 
by the OFM often contain recommendations 
which local governments, fire departments, build- 
ing designers and others can adopt to minimize 
fire hazards and resulting losses. 


A staff of specially trained investigators and engi 
neers conduct investigations into suspected 
incendiary fires, losses of $250,000 and over, fatal 
fires and gaseous explosions. 
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In 1974, investigations of 1,817 fires were com- 
pleted by the OFM. This total compares with 1,639 
in 1973 — an overall increase of 10.86%. 


The increase, by type of fire, in 1974 over 1973 
was 12.26% for suspicious fires and 25.73% for 
fatal fires. 


Compared to 1973, there were 38.77% more large- 
loss fires and explosions investigated in 1974 — 
68 against 49. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1974 was 
215 compared to 171 in 1973. 


Of the 1,534 suspicious fires investigated in 1974, 
999 were found to be of incendiary origin, 116 
were accidental, and 419 were of undetermined 
cause. Criminal charges laid in 1974 totalled 441. 


Fire Advisory Services 


The advisory staff of the OFM assists municipal- 
ities in improving the effectiveness of their fire 
prevention and fire fighting services. They also 
assist in the development of fire prevention and 
training programs of local fire departments. The 
advisory service extends to conducting promotional 
examinations for fire department officers and pro- 
viding technical advice and approval for the 
purchase of fire trucks and equipment. 


One of the programs that has expanded in the past 
10 years is conducting fire protection surveys of 
municipalities to improve their fire safety services. 
On the formal request of municipal councils, the 
advisers examine the fire protection by-laws of the 
municipalities, their fire department organization, 
fire trucks and equipment, manpower, station 
locations, communications and water supply. 
Detailed reports of the surveys, including recom- 
mendations for improvement, are prepared and 
submitted to the municipal councils. 


Since 1964, there have been 676 municipal fire 
protection surveys conducted which have resulted 
in 12,152 recommendations. To date, 44% or 
5,450 of the recommendations have been accepted 
and the number increases as the municipal councils 
find the means to implement the advisers’ 
recommendations. 


The advisory staff provided further technical 
assistance to the following municipalities: 2 in 
conducting promotional examinations; 291 in 
developing training and fire prevention programs; 
160 in designing and locating fire stations; 94 in 
the preparation of by-laws to establish and regulate 
their fire departments. Also, during 1974 the staff 
assisted 162 municipalities in preparing specifica- 
tions for the purchase of fire fighting trucks. 


To ensure adequate preparedness of the Province’s 
fire service for any large-scale emergencies, 41 
regional, county and district Mutual Fire Aid 
Systems and an Emergency Fire Service Plan have 
been developed by the OFM. The staff assists with 
the preparation of area plans and approves the 
amendments to such plans. 


Fire Engineering Services 


The engineers of the staff, together with profes- 
sional and technical members of the fire research 
group perform a number of specialized services for 
ministries and provincial agencies which are reflect- 
ed in the development of a safer environment for 
citizens of the Province. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration 
of buildings, proposed by ministries or provincial 
agencies, are subjected to detailed examination by 


the staff engineers. Each project requires their prior 


approval. This ensures that structures such as 
provincial office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, day care centres, college and 


university buildings afford an environment for their 


occupants which is as fire-safe as possible. 


The OFM plays an important, continuing role in 
consumer protection. Laboratories that test build- 
ing materials, fire protection devices and equip- 
ment, report results to the Office for review and 
approval prior to listing and labelling of the respec- 
tive products. The OFM conducts its own product 
investigations when outside testing facilities are not 
available. Laboratories at the Ontario Fire College 
at Gravenhurst are utilized for such work. When 
the performance or fire safety characteristics of a 
product are found to be faulty, the manufacturer 
is advised of necessary improvements. 


A program has been established whereby the Office 
carries out inspections of all new lightning rod 
installations and a periodic check of previously 
inspected installations. The relatively high percent- 
age of installations which are reported satisfactory 
is an indication of the effectiveness of the OFM’s 
compulsory inspection program. 


Staff members are frequently invited to participate 
on special standard making committees established 
by major North American fire protection organiza- 
tions, including those sponsored by governments. 


The staff encourages municipal fire departments to 
minimize the chance of fire occurring in their com- 
munities by conducting fire prevention inspections 
and advising on remedial measures where hazards 
are found. In 1974, of the 637 fire departments in 
the Province, 234 reported conducting 304,800 
inspections. Compared with 1973, there was a 
4.5% decrease in the number of departments par- 
ticipating in the program and a 2.8% increase in the 
number of inspections conducted. 
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Fire Training Services 


Year-round training of personnel employed by 
municipal fire departments ensures that fire fighters 
throughout the Province are fully conversant with, 
and skilled in, the use of the latest equipment and 
advanced fire fighting techniques. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario oper- 
ate their own in-house training programs for fire 
service personnel, including the experienced fire 
fighter and new recruits. A great many municipal- 
ities, however, depend on training programs and 
instructors provided by the OFM. 


During 1974, the staff provided training in the 
basic skills of firemanship, in 3-hour units of 
instruction, to 2,610 fire fighters of newly orga- 
nized or re-organized fire departments in their own 
municipal departments. Compared to 1973, there 
was a 223% increase in this service in 1974 — 2,610 
against 808. 


Regional fire training schools of five-day duration 
were also conducted by OFM staff in 1974 in 
Niagara Falls, Milton, Brampton, Trenton, Brock- 
ville and Embrum. In these six areas, 265 fire 
fighters received classroom instruction and prac- 
tical field training in basic fire fighting and fire 
prevention inspection techniques using fire trucks 
and equipment supplied by the OFM. 


Plans were initiated to present one-week, 40-hour 
Regional Fire Prevention Schools throughout the 
Province in 1975 with the District Fire Services 
Advisers being responsible for the instruction 
presented. These schools would be in addition to 
the Regional Fire Fighting Schools, of which the 
number to be conducted in 1975 would be in- 
creased from 6 to 8. This would permit Regional 
Fire Training Schools henceforth to be concerned 
with basic fire fighting training and evolutions with 
the Regional Fire Prevention Schools being con- 
cerned with fire prevention and inspection 
practices. 
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At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed 
by the OFM in Gravenhurst, training for officers 
or potential officers of municipal fire departments 
continued during the academic year 1974 — from 
January 28 to December 13. During that period, 
888 candidates were accommodated for varying 
periods while they attended one of the three Units 
of the Fire Protection Technology Course. 


Candidates on course during the year included 851 
from 81 fire departments in Ontario and 37 from 
Ontario Government agencies. The complete 22- 
week course is offered twice a year and candidates 
usually stay for only one Unit and return later so 
they are never absent from their home departments 
for more than two months at a time. 


During 1974, there were 79 students who com- 
pleted course requirements, passed the examina- 
tions, and received their diplomas. This brings to 
405 the number of officers who have graduated 
since the Fire Protection Technology Course was 
first introduced in 1967. 


Public Information Services 


The public information staff direct their efforts to 
publicizing effective fire prevention by supplying 
publicity material and educational and technical 
information. The material, including general infor- 
mation, fire prevention pamphlets, technical, legal 
and instructional literature, is distributed to munic- 
ipal fire departments which, as local agents for the 
OFM, place it in homes, businesses, schools, 
libraries, and other public places, where it will 
effectively make the public aware of the dangers of 
fire and what to do to reduce these dangers. A 
variety of publications, films and special publicity 
material, is also circulated to groups with allied 
interests, directly or through fire departments. 


The Office releases information and articles to the 
news media in order to promote a better under- 
standing of the work of the OFM and how people 
can help keep fire losses in Ontario to an absolute 
minimum. 


The total number of fire prevention pamphlets 
supplied in 1974 was 693,404. All requests were 
screened to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire 
department training and life-saving were supplied 
by the OFM film library, screened for more than 
8,437 audiences and viewed by an estimated 
276,000 people. 


The OFM also utilized audio-visual and printed 
publicity material developed for use in every 
Canadian Province and Territory by the non-profit 
Joint Fire Prevention Publicity Committee, Inc., 
Toronto. 


Municipality fire departments were again encour- 
aged by the OFM to organize and conduct a year- 
round fire prevention campaign, particularly during 
Fire Prevention Week, involving as many people as 
possible in their community. As an incentive, a 
municipality can enter its program and be eligible 
for an award in the annual International Fire Pre- 
vention Contest conducted by the National Fire 
Protection Association. In 1974, there were 55 
contest entries submitted from Ontario, with 17 
being among the 30 top-ranking Canadian entries. 
The Scarborough Fire Department was awarded 
second place in the All Canada rankings, with 117 
communities competing. 


Administrative Services 


The Administrative Service performs support 
services to all Sections of the Branch such as main- 
tenance of personnel and financial records includ- 
ing compilation of attendance, overtime, vacation 
and sick leave records. 


Budget control continues to be the most important 
function of this service in processing of requisitions, 
invoices and maintaining detailed records of expen- 
ditures and revenue. 


Another important service provided is the prepara- 
tion and distribution of information concerning 
location of licensed users of radioactive material in 
Ontario. Municipal fire chiefs receive these notifica- 
tions and have their departments conduct inspec- 
tions of the premises. The department examines 
and determines the location of the stored material 
and posts notices in the immediate area. In 1974, 
there were 460 notifications sent to municipal fire 
chiefs. 
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Fire Investigation Services 
Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 











1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Charge Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Pending 
PCSOU Sata eS Won cece: en 253. 34 188 38 256 34 271 49 266 34 198 
AttemptedvArson. 3.23 5.55 os se 4 0 2 2 9 1 2 0 2 1 2 
Conspiracy to 
COMMIEANSOD0S esate ec ees ee horn 0 0 2 4 Zz 0 6 3 0 0 4 
Negligently 
Catasing Rite ints ng Setueiesecnoeeviecnseaus 3 0 0 1 5 1 7 2 0 0 0 
Attempt to 
Defratid ianeees Nenenieek Gnas i ae 3 5 S 0 2 3 1 0 2 0 0 
Other Fire 
Crimesicds Pnvcedia cts Sm tases 22 5 19 3 31 3 21 1 33 8 24 
ee a a ee EE 
Totals 285 44 214 48 305 42 S30" 55 303 43 228 
a rs ee ee, 8 eee eee 
Fire Engineering Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 
Classification 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
SEUOOISI teh as Gate is a eee ee resi eee 757 728 784 450 368 
HOSpitals anes ee ere ene eee 350 301 332 360 416 
Community and Social Services ...... 121 t73 149 129 118 
Universities and Colleges ........... 253 245 250 107 124 
Ontario Government Buildings ....... 65 45 So 47 50 
Flotelsne on kon ter ee een 828 986 809 831 1,016 
Totals 2,374 2,478 IRE eT 1,924 2,092 
Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 
Occupancies 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Mssembpl Vax. Seon es es ee eee 39,677 51,962 26,264 28,103 25,718 
PStiturionialw:.«2 3 on, foci, ek ate en 3,160 4,168 4,947 6,199 6,413 
ResidentialAn Sk ieee Oe ee 182,910 183,145 168,433 166,368 169,194 
Business & Personal Service ......... 24,700 PANSY 24,880 21,616 20,581 
MercantiCs. tt cs: icine ee ee ne 53,500 45,356 36,996 40,607 42,697 
Pace (0 Cs Cg | Wie a ne oe oa eR 12,800 10,606 32,021 33,683 40,197 
Totals 316,747 316,374 293,541 296,576 304,800 


Neen ee ee ee ee ee 
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Fire Advisory Services 


Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 





Surveys 1964-69 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 Totals 
SuevevszGonducted « . a.ietsa wes eee 170 130 120 124 93 39 676 
Recommendations Made............ 3,017, 2,335 2,196 212 1,590 802 12,152 
Recommendations Accepted ........ 1,986 1,166 976 679 571 74 5,452 
Percentage of Acceptances .......... 63.7% 50% 44.4% 31% 35.4% 9.2% 44% 
Emergency Fire Service Annexes and Activations 

Activity 1967-70 1971 1972 1973 1974 Totals 
Natural Emergency Fire 

Service Annexes Approved .......... 20 2 0 0 0 22 
National Emergency Fire 

Service Annexes Approved .......... 18 2 0 0 0 20 
County, District and Region 

Mutual Fire Aid Activations ......... Ted 35 24 40 35 314 
Public Information Services 

Record of Literature Distribution 

Type of Literature 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
PTOLIMATION tie seein breve ores ee Ee 8,973 15,048 17,362 19,854 20,369 
PITeLPreveriti Olan Aces ae bas ees 287,600 867,470 1,034,068 1,052,420 693,404 
ECHINICAl Mar cae ee AG RS Sis 5,354 143 196 1,301 
ye) edema nd ina a i Pe aoe 190 238 1,409 183 445 
histfenmteYnell 50-4 ea oto ole So no oe Ha Se 235,280 2,150 2,068 2,880 5,168 
Rirtal Sette eee td ae bse che cwaven Shes 532,356 890,260 1,055,050 1,075,533 720,687 


ee 
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Fire Loss Statistics 1974 


Property Fire Record for the year 1974 


NumberofBinres@ oo +cat seas cues 24 367 
OPSIERIVe LOSS. sn ar Stee ees eee oe $128,899, 427 
IRSULEC: OSS ue steers ae Oe eee $114,474,189 
Wn aSUEC LOSS... ccm tres weiss $ 14,425,238 
Fire Deaths 

Year Men Women 
HHA sh rea 2) Pe eae te pag Ree ae a re eS Date 129 84 
ROWS eR ee eee ee Re ec omncas 120 46 
TO Dae oe ers eee ers 113 72 
Oa mee ee svete scat cocnaeee Beem rere 91 69 
VO OM erat ee ca eens ene 99 63 


Five-Year Average Property Fire Record 
for years 1970-74 


Number ofsFires tices ois care ss cue ees eke 24,389 
Total: Fire Eossa.3 ok eee tee ee ee $94,571,436 
tnsured: Losses.) 3-4 9 oat ees eee $83,139,425 
Uninsured"Loss) 2 53454 2 Sk ee $11,432,011 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Children Total Death Rate Death Rate 
68 281 35 : 

46 212 2eh S26 

69 254 33 3.8 

65 225 2.9 3.4 

49 241 2.8 2.9 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Fire Incidents 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Year Number of Fires Incident Rate Incident Rate 
EWE: ates AS Sadler as eet OP Pe 24,367 301.0 ; 

TIS OER ie eee ries Se aerate Petras tee enemas tees ieee 24,721 315.9 BSL0 

NOT ORY os ose ciao he CRA Seon alae ete pS 26,102 333.6 361.6 

DO Ti deste aR es ee a ieee sue ey a tee en 23,435 299.9 330.5 

AST Oe Sas eee eat tn aah oe outa, co ee ee rier 23,291 304.8 316.8 


Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 


Dollar Loss 


Ontario Loss Canadian Loss 


Year Dollar Fire Loss Per Capita Per Capita 
NS OIE eae ea eee mn nee ie ee eee ere $128,899 ,427 $15.93 cs 

POTS ae here a aon af nena PO Eee ee 114,771,792 14.67 $15.31 
Le CR ere par arat cee 29;237,57" 10.13 11.65 
WOT A eres ee in Se eS ee ee eae Be 82,036,837 10.50 10.98 
102 0 eS ache eee meee Oe aur ye Ree Shared ae eat 67,911,599 


8.89 9.55 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-201, August 1973. 


Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


*Data not available at this time. 
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Chief Coroner’s Office 





The Coroners System 


The Supervising Coroner's Office was established 
in 1961 as the result of a Report submitted by a 
Committee appointed by the Attorney General to 
study the Coroners System in Ontario. When The 
Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed on May 31, 
1973, this office was designated as the Chief 
Coroner's Office. The office was designed to cor- 
relate and improve the Coroners System through 
supervision and education of Coroners, and to act 
as a central filing system for all Coroners cases in 
the Province. 


The Coroners System in Ontario is responsible for 
the investigation of all deaths reportable to a 
Coroner as defined in the Statute in order to deter- 
mine for each case the identity of the deceased and 
the facts as to how, when, where and by what 
means the deceased came to his death. The System, 
therefore, is a vital part of law enforcement in 
initially determining whether deaths are due to 
natural causes, accident, suicide or homicide. 
Laxity or omissions lead to incorrect Administra- 
tion of Justice. 


Another aspect of the Coroners System and one 
that is equally important pertains to public safety 
and the prevention of similar deaths in the future. 
Since all the facts pertaining to sudden or 
traumatic death become known to the Coroner 
during his investigation and because the Coroner is 
an unbiased, independent official, he is best 
qualified to provide warnings to the public or 
hazards to be encountered during the course of 
their daily lives. In addition, the inquest procedure 
provides an excellent medium to disseminate the 
true circumstances relating to a particular death, 
thus, providing the public with a warning about a 
hazardous situation, trend or contingency. The 
Coroner’s jury is also a good source for recommen- 
dations that could prevent similar deaths in the 
future and provides Government officials with a 
guide to current preventive attitudes of the public 
and the lengths to which the public are prepared 
to go as regards safety. 





At the present time, all Coroners in Ontario are 
legally qualified medical practitioners. The Prov- 
ince is therefore in the enviable position of having 
a one hundred percent medical Coroners System 
which situation is not true in most jurisdictions. 
Experience has shown that a physician is best 
qualified through education and practice to deal 
with the problems encountered in investigating 
sudden and traumatic death. 


The Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed in force on 
the 31st of May 1973. The impact of this Statute 
on the Coroners System has been far-reaching as it 
has added considerably to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of Coroners particularly as regards inquest 
proceedings. 


The new Statute makes redundant that part of the 
common law that pertains to Coroners and the 
Statute law will prevail. Additionally, the new 
Statute provides more protection for persons with 
standing at an inquest and for witnesses summoned 
to the inquest. There is also provision in the new 
Statutes for the appointment of a Coroners’ 
Council, provision for the appointment of a Com- 
missioner to conduct an inquest in place of a 
Coroner, provision for the appointment of Coro- 
ners on a new area basis and provision for the 
appointment of regional Coroners. 


Statistical data gathered in this office is helpful in 
indicating trends. It would appear from the in- 
crease in investigations into deaths in Nursing 
Homes, Homes for the Aged, etc., that many more 
elderly people are now residing in this type of 
facility where formerly they resided at home or 
with family. From the suicide statistics it would 
appear as though there is a marked increase in 
suicidal death. However, it is believed that the 
largest part of this increase is due to better report- 
ing of such deaths. It is true that there is a trend 
for more younger people to commit suicide, and 
many of these deaths are drug associated. Homicide 
statistics do not reflect the increase in violence that 
is seen south of our border, and which some pre- 
dicted would spread into this Province. Drug associ- 
ated deaths, although serious, have not attained the 
levels many predicted, although this situation 
should be carefully watched, due to the reported 
increase in the use of hard drugs. The majority of 
traumatic deaths can still be attributed to automo- 
bile collisions. 
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There is a new social awareness of deaths related to 
employment working conditions. This office is 
now attempting to more carefully record such 
deaths, although this is a difficult task as the 
disease factors, e.g. asbestotis, lead poisoning, 
mercury poisoning, silicosis, viny! chloride poison- 
ing, etc., are usually only a contributing cause of 
death. 


Recommendations emanating from Coroners’ juries 
have been pursued by this office on a regular basis 
since its inception. The Coroners Act 1972 has 
made this procedure mandatory. It is the responsi- 
bility of this office to bring such recommendations 
to the attention of the appropriate persons, 
agencies and ministries of Government. Although 
this office has no authority to force such organiza- 
tions to implement recommendations, it is surpris- 
ing the number that are in fact implemented in 
some way. No doubt this is due to the fact that the 
organization affected would find itself in a most 
embarrassing position if a second death occurred 
without having remedied such situation as led to 
the jury recommendations. It is extremely difficult 
to record exact statistics on the number of recom- 
mendations that are implemented, as there is often 
a long time lag involved in such step, particularly 
with those that require amending legislation or the 
expenditure of large sums of money. However, this 
office estimates that about 75% of all meaningful 
recommendations are eventually implemented. 


The following table has been prepared in order to 
show the growth factor in the Ontario Coroners 
System: 


1971 1972 1973 1974 


Investigations 22,500 25,000 26,000 27,000 


Post Mortem 
Examinations 7,700 8,500 8,100 8,400 


Inquests 556 500 440 306 
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This table indicates that Coroners investigations 
have been increasing at an average annual rate of 
10% but have now levelled off to an increase of 
about 4% per year. Through an educational effort 
by this office, the number of post mortem exami- 
nations being performed has levelled off and is 
remaining at about 30% of investigations. Inquests 
are declining in number, due to the fact that inves- 
tigations are becoming much more thorough where- 
by all the facts and circumstances become known 
without the necessity for a public hearing. In 
addition, Coroners are becoming more careful in 
selecting those cases that require public scrutiny 
due to the complexity and length of inquests under 
the new rules. 


An Act to Amend The Coroners Act 1972 received 
Royal Assent on December 10, 1974. The high- 
lights of the amendments were as follows: 


1) The jurisdiction of Coroners extended to all of 
Ontario. 


2) One inquest may be held into a number of 
deaths from a common cause. 


3) An appeal mechanism was established whereby a 
next-of-kin may request that an inquest be held 
where he has initially determined an inquest 
would not be held and if his answer is still in the 
negative, a request for the holding of an inquest 
may then be made to the Chief Coroner. 


4) The status of the Crown Attorney at an inquest 
was altered to ‘counsel to the coroner’. 


5) All references to jurors altered to conform with 
The Juries Act 1974. 


Attached to this report please find a basic statistical 
report of the types of death investigated by Coro- 
ners during the calendar year 1974. 


Statistical Summary 


1970 
PAVES UIGATION Smet tan Metered see a) os he. 20,000 
Post Mortem Examinations.......... 7,100 
INQUESTS aerate ere ite Waaet ec 4 588 
SremMmaliOnSasark fe roks Gana Os: exes ee 3,600 
Bodies —sAnatomy iano iy. as «6 2) ew ice os 381 


1971 


22,500 
7,700 
556 
3,900 
387 


1972 


25,000 
8,500 
500 
4,800 
407 


There are presently about 380 duly appointed Coroners in the Province of Ontario. 


Number of Investigations 


26,899 


Natural 


20,909 


1973 


25,773 
8,055 
440 
5,145 
413 


1974 


26,899 
8,406 
306 
6,001 
454 


Unnatural 


5,990 
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Statistical Report — 1974 
Number of Investigations 


26,899 


TMP ES WUNattr alters So AG ee ee hs SRR ete ie. see ee RD See Sn Oe ain SLC giat eerie eats ee eres erie 
TYPE 2 Accidental 
WYP b3 ss GUNCIO CEs et cla’ Myr orcas F Stapeyr aus. osapasatts vote" « alpale (Gh Aamo Re hn aes wrens Cee ae (re ee 
RDN FECA SE OMICIe ey rat oe. ee SEE rap hk Secs rt eee em Pasty arse, wo UR) Sane tery cer SONG HEME Oe tee er Cee Sere 
TYPE 7 Non Coroner’s Cases 
TYPE 8 Undetermined 
TYPE 9 Unclassified 


< ww) pula whe ele) iw ial ta Se teh iw @) fe) [el ei fe) 8) Ge a'e jee, ce! (ele) enim 6) Ket eee) may ie, 9p loin: (Oy im) 20) ees Oia). ons) LOL) (eice! 1) aie) ae ce ee 


eo: lle ete) wit (ee wa) fovea ian jel Bee ele) conceal! Allele ges ej le @ feminatte: 8) Iniles s «Msi ge Lei sl (e be folren is! leg ep 1s) peg smal Ge) 87 eee 


Number of Mentions per Involvement 


01 INV ATIVES ITI atts cons ert, ele ate epee cas ecru sein osake eh ox teaer ta Jor gay Ser ney ch Sede ated) Gar el hoe Che oe Re Nee ei ee 
02 PROGITAIIC Yamin cpt casued insta Mor acta ceed salen ha ape tac & te ve liangs (ope cePoma eebenianes (arene aon (arent te ca eemen aden eee pee eens 
03 SkeletalsRematns 2-55 2. Wee cg St ek on ee 5 Sra eee MUS GL Ree: SE, hs DRE OE See ge, SO See 
04 Welricle t= — DIIVer ce treon oe cette ere bens ac tte yokes Mine ain gitar Se ase She pe ieee ey cee te one 
05 = IPASSENIOG bila aitin Is. carsginee: as aadolest elteasidne Soe ib ere Spee ays ake eg whence Sedna aera ee 
06 MA PECOSTL aris oe oe Se ee Se ae op eo Sind, SAVER SS rerio td eee et cee ee 
07 Transterred irom, — Cnatitable: Institutions wis oo 3 ere tesa a eer re ne a lear toy ter tot or aca area 
08 = Home for Aged y sicoken avers Sia sleus sh ne noch, ie ope neemi aN eBay forte ae etc ae 
09 = Mental (rstitution 2 dic s.s-sotece Gettin om eee een, cee Set ee Eire eee amen 
10 ST INUESINIG THOME sae se 2 cee wernt Suse 2 mea ae) Syne oe ahaa anes ae ee 
11 ESET GT ves \) eee ee Semen ee Oe) hore MRE Teer ES een a may Shecey SERRE Rane EN 

Investigation: Repotts Receivedi a5 co.2 05.5 fae sav ae ee enna arom ete cal cats nica Pact eae ets 


Post Mortems 


Laboratory Reports 


Police Reports 


Death Certificates 


Inquests 


Recommendations 


No Recommendations 


Recommendations Implemented 


Recommendations Not Implemented 
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824 
120 
1,804 
3 
25,761 
8,406 
2,998 
6,839 
24,504 
306 
937 

31 
495 
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Unnatural 


PLOCICICIILSIa TL EIONIIE ante NRIs ON ct Sate Bcc is cis Helse Sy Maral ete as ae es athe eee ee 798 
CCIOSTITSIIAMOUSTLY ILE KCEPU INNING) ba Stee ek.. so a Ge ena) ee cients Sheer oe oy ove te 226 
PLCC USC T TU Sa TE LLIN) mee ree caren ee at Ores ewes oe aca one (6 ote Rens Tends a GGA Io re gate Fetes sana Ihe det .ir gales 24 
PXCCICOIME LEE OV IMIKIG RI ae tat oi este Rar eis 5 ces secu SRO eek caine el nd emidhte WP Rear ole Sane Met tect S2i 
Accidents SC UNETEPLOCES 7 Over eee ee TRAN coe ae 0S: DORA ye ONE ee eR CE I A's. Sint gut eel Cathe) I Cong 582 
SEE para a HT Ea hc en enone inet, nel Ren le one laa Ee eT Rn ee Wyte Nae EEE CM MPN SM a RIO I 11 
BAT ELV al CALS ares in y eta SEAS ecg Sd eae a ese saspecie eS ag a. ae ee Sie bn ced - ote ta oe era 18 
Geib Cath iseamet eae tee weet ehe tee PNM E eg cc Gs ees vw Ms nr mR ate S Son aes pu beieel i Nahar oe ele 224 
SSOIBC PECL IO SOLCaIT CALLS teeta es Macs a. ene tien Bry es culate orale cous gate “emus est at xew ee cute fel tenonan et une 385 
Botoray eliclesCOllisions mt asaus gee eta andr CO Se as epi licteeone nal Ce ate Boulet cy «tac cae iieimnay cede 1,894 
cSt ffoy(e end gee: as CeCe eo a ae a Bey pe ot Oe A eR LL re ee ee eee eb a ee 1,296 
PACST ALC HOS mR dln fe Ror Sa wee OU ae as oar ingest MRS ie sia Ria! ain vite Wed ea eke, wea cee ana 165 
NOmICORO Nel: s\CaSGS -. we Pa rere wowed ees Ge dice i oie ow gen kp alis bs ho eh ohn en ouen aa a) oe wha Spee ees eee 13 
DACIETOLITUEC eee ened eee aes A area ce eee ok a) is WERT LAO SEU Ne Nod of BM ee pute se Me Mar oul an oho clone 22 
ras tates CSRS 6 lett Seanad, Se Ml Sisal ite: sled eh eine A alee Ne ae RS cM LER REECE . Cem MI CRER “sy MORE ON NC Ma 5 

TOTAL 5,990 


NF RPO) aYo) Vos Rite Se eRe 5 Le ne EL SE PRL Seneca eas Cee AATCC OR tk ee an ee a eee 1,392 
RTs ge eae ne nee ee fe Le eae rr onn Ce er ERI ooo i Parc oe Okc SRR een ge 97 
ICO Girard DG UGS we reree ar aeenen irl ot Saat | MRR oP eras Sula Rte edn sane Mee este sus tete je wee ses a eee. marie 30 


The above totals include the number of deaths which occurred while in custody. Those deaths are reported below by type 
and cause of death. 


Environment — Custody 




















Alcohol Cutting Hanging Medical 
Aspiration Alcohol & Drugs Stabbing Strangulation Deaths Total 
Naturale 62 ee e. 0 0 0 0 10 10 
PCCICONTAN oun caia te ee 2 1 0 0 4 
SUICIG ee ceo ah 0 0 0 0 14 0 14 
POU TCIIG a ete sin aetna 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
TOTAL 2 1 1 1 14 10 29 
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The General Inspector of Anatomy 


The revised Anatomy Act was passed in 1967, 
which made provision for the dissection of donated 
bodies as well as unclaimed bodies by the desig- 
nated Schools of Anatomy. The Act is working 
very well for all concerned and we have had no 
major complaints during the Year 1974 with refer- 
ence to obtaining an adequate supply of bodies. 


At the present time, the following Schools of 
Anatomy may receive bodies: 


(1) University of Toronto Dept. of Anatomy 

(2) University of Ottawa Dept. of Anatomy 

(3) University of Western Dept. of Anatomy 
Ontario (London, Ont.) 

(4) Queen’s University Dept. of Anatomy 
(Kingston, Ontario) 

(5) McMaster University 
(Hamilton, Ontario) 

(6) University of Guelph 


Dept. of Anatomy 


Section of Human 
Anatomy 

(7) Canadian Memorial Dept. of Anatomy 
Chiropratic College 


(Toronto, Ontario) 


Attached is a copy of The Anatomy Act, Revised 
Statutes of Ontario, 1970, Chapter 21, and a copy 
of Regulation 18, Revised Regulations of Ontario, 
1970, which detail the duties and responsibilities 
of the Schools of Anatomy, the Local Inspectors 
of Anatomy, the General Inspector of Anatomy, 
and also the appropriate Forms to be used. 
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The volume of work has increased again in 1974 
and | anticipate it will continue to do so each year 
for some time. Frequently, it takes several hours to 
process one body, that is, to check out ali the facts 
thoroughly with hospital officials, police and next- 
of-kin; make the transportation, and complete all 
the necessary forms and enter the information in 
the Anatomy Register. On occasion, six or more 
bodies are reported to this Office in one day to be 
processed. Time is of the essence in each case or 
the body may be of no use to a School for anatom- 
ical dissection, particularly in those parts of the 
Province where no adequate cooling facilities for 
body storage exist. In addition, many of these 
deaths occur at night or on week-ends or holidays 
and the initial processing must start immediately. 


This is a delicate and sensitive area and we simply 
can not afford to make mistakes. We have enjoyed 
good public relations to date, because of no major 
errors, which could not be rectified, and we wish to 
keep it that way, which ensures that we have an 
adequate supply of bodies at all times. 


At the present time, we have twenty-four Local 
Inspectors of Anatomy, including myself. 


By an Order-in-Council dated August 1, 1968, the 
jurisdiction of all Local Inspectors of Anatomy was 
extended to include the entire Province of Ontario, 
rather than being restricted to city or county 
boundaries. In my opinion, this constitutes a vast 
improvement in providing and improving the 
necessary services without increasing the number of 
Local Inspectors. Where there is no Local 
Inspector, any Coroner may carry out the duties 
under The Anatomy Act. 


Each Local Inspector of Anatomy or Coroner 
reports each case through my Office in order that 
we may keep our Master Register up to date. 


Following is statistical data pertaining to the 
bodies processed under The Anatomy Act in 1974. 
You will note that 135 bodies were unfit for one 
reason or another or not needed for anatomical 
dissection, and burial had to be arranged through 
various Municipalities throughout the Province. 
Each one of these bodies entails the same amount 
of time and work before disposal for burial, even 
though it is unsuitable or not required for dissec- 
tion purposes at a School. 


In addition to the unclaimed and donated bodies 
which appear in the statistics, a number of bodies 
are reported to my Office each year under The 
Anatomy Act, which do not show in our Register 
because they do not go to a School and they are 
not buried through Welfare. These bodies are 
reported to us as ‘‘unclaimed”’ in the first instance 
by hospitals and others, sometimes even before 
the mandatory twenty-four hours has elapsed 
after death. They have been inadequately 

checked out by various hospitals or other officials, 
necessitating thorough and complete investigations 
by my staff through the police, etc., looking for 
next-of-kin. Usually when they are found, these 
bodies are claimed for disposal so they do not 
appear in our Register, although a great deal of 
time has been spent in handling these cases. 


Even though we can ship bodies to Schools after 
twenty-four hours under The Anatomy Act, it is 
our custom to allow sufficient time to elapse, 
usually three or four days, to locate the next-of- 
kin, if possible. The Schools must hold bodies a 
further fourteen days before dissection begins, in 
case they are reclaimed during that interval. 


Inspections of the various Schools of Anatomy are 
done on a continuous basis by myself, usually once 
a year. All the inspections done in 1974 were satis- 
factory, and each School is receiving an adequate 
number of bodies for anatomical dissection. 


Lectures on The Anatomy Act are included in the 
Instructional Courses to Coroners each year, since 
any Coroner may be called upon to carry out 
certain duties under The Anatomy Act in the 
absence of a Local Inspector of Anatomy. 


A meeting was convened in Toronto on January 31, 
1975, at the Westbury Hotel, which included all 
the Heads of the Schools of Anatomy in Ontario, 
and/or their designated representatives, myself and 
the appropriate members of my staff. Mr. F. L. 
Wilson, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Solicitor General, 
attended this meeting also. 


The Annual Meetings with the Heads of the Schools 
of Anatomy serve a very useful purpose in resolv- 
ing our mutual problems, and are very well received 
by all in attendance. 


Crematoria — Province of Ontario 


Statistics — 1974 





TOCONtOMGLeMmaloOniuin ones, ae eee 749 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, London.... 147 
Woodland Crematorium, London ........ 160 
Pinecrest Crematorium, Ottawa.......... 387 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, Toronto.... 734 
Hamilton; Crematorium tee... 22 oe ee ee 629 
Prospect Crematorium, Toronto......... 553 
St. James Crematorium, Toronto ........ 1337 
Riverside Crematorium, Weston ......... 879 
Beechwood Crematorium, Ottawa ....... 227 
Sault Ste. Marie Crematorium........... it 
Park Lawn Crematorium, Sudbury ....... 128 

Grand Total 6,001 
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The number of cadavers transported to Schools of 
Anatomy throughout the Province of Ontario by 
Dr. H. B. Cotnam, as a Local Inspector of Anatomy 
for the Province of Ontario, during the year 1974, 
totalled 182: 


DONATED ~ = 157 
UNCLAIMED — 25 
TOTAL — 182 


The number of cadavers transported to Schools of 
Anatomy throughout the Province of Ontario by 
other Local Inspectors of Anatomy for the 
Province of Ontario during the year 1974, 
totalled 120: 


DONATED —_ 119 
UNCLAIMED — 1 
TOTAL — 120 


During the year 1974, a total of 135 unclaimed 
cadavers were buried by various Municipalities 
throughout the Province of Ontario on Warrants 
issued by the Local Inspectors of Anatomy. 


302 (unclaimed or donated 
transported to Schools) 

135 (unclaimed — buried by 
Municipalities) 


TOTAL 437 
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During the year 1974 a total of 117 unclaimed 
cadavers were turned over to the City of Toronto 
Welfare Department for vurial in accordance with 
Section 11 of The Anatomy Act, Province of 
Ontario. These cadavers were unsuitable for a 
School of Anatomy, due to postmortems being 
performed, decomposition, etc. 


Unclaimed Cadavers Buried by 
the City of Toronto V7 


Unclaimed Cadavers Buried by 
Other Municipalities within 
the Province 18 


TOTAL 135 


NOTE: During the year 1974, 17 unclaimed bodies 
were reclaimed for burial. 


IN SUMMARY, THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
BODIES DISPOSED OF UNDER THE ANATOMY 
ACT IN 1974 IS: 454 


Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforcement 
officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, path- 
ologists, and other official investigative agencies. 


Its role is vital to the proper administration of 
justice, and this incorporates scientific examination 
and analysis, as well as the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its services. 
It also encourages and conducts research to 
improve or expand forensic science services. 


The province’s only forensic laboratory is located 
at the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided at 
no cost to all official investigative bodies and to 
defence counsel in criminal cases. These services 
include toxicology, biology, chemistry as well as 
firearms, toolmarks and document examination, 
and specialized photography. 


During 1974 work continued on a new building in 
Toronto which will house the Centre’s facilities. 
Occupancy is expected by mid 1975. This new 
Centre will provide the province with one of the 
finest forensic laboratory facilities in the world, 
with over 70,000 square feet of working space. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections: 


Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of body 
fluids found on a wide variety of materials and 
objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and com- 
pared by this section, as are botanical materials in 


the form of wood chips, plants, and plant products. 











Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, metallurgical and 
engineering studies of mechanical and material 
failure cases are conducted by this section. 


Document Section 


The staff of this section examines and compares 
type-written, hand-written, and machine produced 
documents. Altered, erased, and charred documents 
are also examined. Written material on forged 
cheques is classifed, and examinations are carried 
out on the various makes of paper, pens, type- 
writers, and pencils. The Provincial Fraudulent 
Cheque File is also maintained by this section. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge cases, 
and firearms of every description. It also received 
tissue and clothing for the purpose of determining 
the presence or absence of gunshot residue. Addi- 
tionally, this section examines tools and marks 
made by them when used in committing offences. 


Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conducts tests for alcohol, 
drugs, and chemical poisons in biological and other 
specimens arising from investigations of a medico- 
legal or criminal nature. In addition, personnel in 
the section are responsible for acquisition and 
maintenance of Breathalyzers and the training of 
operators. 
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Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not 
visible to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits 
received by other sections is also an important 
function performed by this specialized group. 


Research 


The experimental stage of the development of a 
technique for the detection of firearm discharge 
residues on hands was concluded in early 1974. 
Police Identification Officers have been trained in 
the collection technique and we are now gaining 
practical experience on actual cases. 


Haptoglobin grouping, the most recent addition to 
the blood group systems being used in the Biology 
section, was used in selected cases in 1974. Another 
project underway is a feasibility study on the HL-A 
system of blood grouping. This is a very complex 
system and therefore would add considerably to 
the capability of differentiating blood stains. 


The work on radioimmunoassay for LSD in blood 
is continuing as the results so far are still encourag- 
ing. The application of gas liquid chromatography 
to the general case work in Toxicology has permit- 
ted the analysis for more drugs with smaller 
samples. 


A new project was begun which involves exploring 
the use of voice identification techniques. Plans are 
to obtain equipment and training in this field in 
the fotlowing year. 


Four papers were presented at forensic meetings, 


and five papers were published in scientific journals. 
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Programs 


The Centre’s educational program included lectures 

at the Ontario Police College, the Ontario Provincial 
Police Training and Development Centre, the Metro- 
politan Toronto Police College, Forensic Pathology 

course, and to groups at other locations. 


Visitors to the Centre included forensic laboratory 
staff from Sweden, Australia, the Philippines; the 
Home Office Central Research Establishment and 
the R.A.F. Institute of Pathology in the United 
Kingdom; the State Laboratories in Michigan, New 
York and North Carolina; the Dade County Labor- 
atory in Florida and the Quebec Provincial 
Laboratory. 


Five two-week Breathalyzer courses were held 
during the year. A total of 150 students from the 
Ontario Provincial Police, Municipal Police Forces 
and the Canadian Forces Security and Intelligence 
Branch, successfully completed the course. 


Members of the staff participated in seventeen con- 
ferences and seminars dealing directly with matters 
of interest to the Centre as a means of improving 
staff capabilities. A number of the staff took 
university and civil service courses. 


Mrs. R. Charlebois was elected President of the 
Canadian Society of Forensic Science; Mr. D. M. 
Lucas was Chairman of the section on Analytical 
Procedures at the 6th International Conference on 
Alcohol, Drugs and Traffic Safety; Mr. G. Cimbura 
was appointed Program Chairman for the next 
annual meeting of the Canadian Society of Forensic 
Science; Mr. Wm. Robinson was appointed Program 
Chairman for the Society of Forensic Toxicologists; 
and Mr. N. Duxbury was Program Chairman of the 
Document Section of the Canadian Society of 
Forensic Science annual meeting. 


A Centre Receiving Office was established during 
1974. It is designed to provide more effective 
screening of evidence, a more uniform submission 
of evidence and as a time saving device for both the 
submitter and the laboratory examiner. It is hoped 
that this function will be formalized and 
permanently staffed in the coming year. 


Comments on Case Data 


The overall increase of cases in 1974 over 1973 was 
only 1.3% or 117 cases as shown in Table I. It 
should be stressed that the data in the table is 
based on cases completed and reported in 1974. 
The minimal increase is a result of our approaching 
our maximum capacity for examining cases. The 
demand for service has shown a greater increase 
however since we received 9,297 cases (261 more 
than we could complete). This excess of demand 
over capacity has prevailed for several years and 
resulted in a backlog of 502 cases on hand at the 
beginning of 1974. By the end of the year it had 
increased to 778 which is about one month’s work. 
As a result, in most situations, a case cannot even 
be started until about a month after receipt. There 
seems little hope of improving this unsatisfactory 
situation until significant increases in staff are 
provided. 


Other than Photography and Fraudulent Cheques, 
there is a perceptible decrease in the number of 
exhibits submitted. This decrease ranges from a 
low of 3.9% in Toxicology to a high of 40.9% in 
Firearms. This overall decrease (8%) in the number 
of exhibits is due to our increased efforts through 
the Centre Receiving Office to more effectively 
screen our items of minimal relevance. 


“Crimes against persons’’ cases for 1974 again 


increased from 14.2% (1973) to 16.9% of our total. 


“Crimes against property”’ cases also increased 
from 6.8% for 1973 to 9.2% of our total. There 
were corresponding decreases in Fraud and ‘‘other 
types’ of cases from 1973 to 1974. 
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Centre of Forensic Sciences 


Cases and Exhibits 1973—1974 


Section 


Biology 


Toxicology 


Firearms 


Chemistry 


Documents 


Fraudulent 


Cheques 


Photography 


Total 
Centre 


Source 


Metro 

OPP. 
Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 





Total 





Metro 

OPP 
Municipal 
Pathologists 


Other 


Total 
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Municipal 
Pathologists 
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Exhibits 

1973 1974 
2207 2442 
2421 1926 
3090 2458 
20 14 
74 29 
7862 6869 
365 346 
957 7929 
699 738 
3915 5187 
2076 629 
8012 7699 
1102 524 
2518 1464 
1364 996 
= 2 
178 101 
5162 3087 
461 516 
1767 1451 
1672 1299 
3 1 
618 466 
4521 3733 
27389 3111 
2333 1662 
4673 4933 
1 = 
1291 1408 
11087 11114 
1458 2405 
928 675 
1197 1356 
3583 4436 
6 61 

43 71 
19 o7 
3 5 
a 194 
7870 7069 
10967 8003 
21714 11837 
3939 5204 
4808 4974 
40298 37087 








Forensic Pathology 


The role of the Forensic Pathology Agency is to 
assist in determining causes of and mechanisms of 
death in unusual circumstances and to aid law 
enforcement agencies throughout the Province in 
the interpretation of certain aspects of sudden 
death through the application of expertise in 
forensic pathology. 


These objectives can be achieved by:— 


a) Providing an advisory service to police, coroners 
and pathologists in the Province. 


b) Developing training programs in forensic 
pathology. 


c) Carrying out forensic pathological examinations 
in difficult or complex cases. 


Staff 


Mr. J. Evans was appointed Executive Assistant to 
the Director in January 1974. Mr. Evans was for- 
merly Second-in-Command of the Homicide Squad 
of the Metropolitan Toronto Police Department. 


During the year, Dr. J.A.J. Ferris was appointed 
Deputy Director of Forensic Pathology and will 
assume his duties during 1975. Dr. Ferris is at 


present Home Office Pathologist for the North-East 


of England and a Senior Lecturer in Forensic 
Pathology at Newcastle University. 


Educational 


During the year, two Forensic Pathology Courses 
were held. The first was convened in March, and 

lasted three days. It was attended by 70 patholo- 
gists, 20 police officers, 11 coroners and 4 Crown 
Attorneys. The second was held in November and 


lasted for four days. It was attended by 70 patholo- 
gists, 20 police officers, and 19 coroners and Crown 


Attorneys. 





In addition, the Director delivered 20 hours of lec- 
tures to various groups including police officers, 
medical technologists, University Residents in 
training, and fellow pathologists. He was elected 
Chairman of the Scientific Advisory Committee of 
the Canadian Foundation for the Study of Infant 
Deaths. As such, he chaired the Pathology Section 
meeting of ‘The Francis Camps International 
Symposium on Sudden and Unexpected Deaths in 
Infancy’ held in Toronto during May, 1974. 


He attended and presented a scientific paper at the 
3rd Western Conference on Criminal and Civil 
Problems, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 

Level of Service 1974 


Director:— 


Number of autopsies — 87 including 40 homicide 
and 37 skeletal remains. 


Number of microscopic examinations — 640 units. 


Medicolegal photographs for teaching and record 
purposes — 940. 


Consultations and references — 71. 

Number of Court Appearances — 47. 

Travelling 

The Director travelled 4468 miles throughout 
Ontario in relation to Court appearances, educa- 
tional programmes and consultations. He also 


attended medicolegal seminars in New York, Dallas 
and Ottawa. 
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Administration 


A three-tier classification of pathologists carrying 
out medicolegal autopsies in the Province was 
finalized and received approval of the Ontario 
Association of Pathologists. 


This provides for (A) A small nucleus of full time 
trained forensic pathologists, (B) District Patholo- 
gists status, which will include those pathologists 
presently called Regional Pathologists, together 
with additional pathologists who having applied for 
this status are deemed competent by virtue of 
experience, training and certification in pathology, 
(C) An undesignated group which will comprise 
those pathologists who, although permitted to 
carry out medicolegal autopsies under the Coroners 
Act, are deemed to be less experienced than those 
under (B) by virtue of recent certification in path- 
ology and/or who have not to date performed 

more than 150 medicolegal autopsies. Group (C) 
will have the opportunity in the future of progress- 
ing to Group (B) upon satisfactory proof of train- 
ing and experience. 


It is anticipated that this three-tier system will 
assist Coroners and Crown Attorneys in selecting 
suitable pathologists for various types of sudden 
death autopsies. 


During the latter part of 1974, a program was 
drawn up for a 5-day seminar on ‘Sudden Death 
Investigation — including Homicide’ to be attended 
by 115 criminal investigators from police depart- 
ments throughout Ontario. 
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Emergency Measures Branch 


The role of Ontario’s Emergency Measures Branch 
is to assist in the development of plans and prepara- 
tions to assist the people of Ontario to be better 
able to survive and recover from emergencies. 


The responsibilities of EMB include coordinating 
and assisting in the development and operation of 
emergency plans for all provincial government 
ministries, boards and commissions and municipal 
governments. These plans are designed to: 


a) Protect and preserve life and property in the 
Province by adopting measures which will assist the 
population in surviving peacetime disasters and/or 
wartime emergencies; 


b) Maintain the structure of civil government at 
municipal and provincial levels to preserve civilian 
leadership and authority and strengthen its capabil- 
ity to direct, operate, and maintain its essential 
services in emergencies; 


c) Ensure the conservation and utilization of all 
provincial resources, physical and human, necessary 
for an orderly and economic recovery from a peace- 
time disaster or a wartime emergency. 


Municipal Planning 


Continued emphasis has been placed on the devel- 
opment of plans at the municipal level to deal with 
peacetime emergencies, as their impact is almost 
invariably felt there first. The Emergency Measures 
program is designed to assist municipalities to pre- 
pare for these emergencies and provide for a co- 
ordinated, effective response from the Ministries of 
the Provincial government when called on for help. 


Based on a Guide to Effective Planning for Peace- 
time Emergencies prepared by the Emergency 
Measures Branch, and with the assistance of Prov- 
incial and municipal Emergency Measures person- 
nel, some 300 plans have been drawn up, most of 
which have been adopted by municipal By-laws. 
One hundred and one of these plans were com- 
pleted in 1974. 








Emergency Situations 


The value of these plans and preparations was 
demonstrated on a number of occasions in 1974. 


Early in April a severe windstorm struck Windsor, 
causing the walls and roof of a curling rink to 
collapse, killing eight people. 


Flash flooding of the Grand River occurred from 
16 to 19 May, the major effects stretching from the 
Regional Municipality of Waterloo to Dunnville at 
the mouth of the river. EMB Toronto and field 
staff worked around the clock assisting and sup- 
porting municipal emergency measures personnel 
from Waterloo, Brant, Haldimand/Norfolk, and 
Hamilton/Wentworth who were heavily involved 
throughout the period. 


During the whole of July, Branch and municipal 
officials were engaged extensively in contingency 
planning arising from the disastrous series of forest 
fires in the Dryden-Kenora-Red Lake-Vermillion 
areas of Northwestern Ontario to provide for the 
potential need for mass evacuation and reception 
and accommodation of evacuated residents as far 
away as Thunder Bay. 


Also in July, a sudden windstorm was the occasion 
for the Village of Tweed to put their approved 
emergency plan into operation under conditions of 
considerable damage to buildings and power lines 
and some injuries. 


The Windsor-Essex area was again hit on December 
1, when a major snowstorm paralyzed the area. The 
municipal EMO organized snowmobile rescue of 
stranded travellers, provided essential transporta- 
tion, and arranged emergency lodging. 


A number of other municipal EMOs were involved 


in minor activities and standby alerts relating to 
flooding, windstorms, transportation accidents, etc. 
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Municipal Organization 


In order to carry out these emergency measures 
activities at the municipal level, 45 Emergency 
Measures Organizations are operating throughout 
the Province. These organizations are municipal 
governments grouped together to deal with emer- 
gencies. They combine with non-governmental 
community agencies to coordinate the manpower 
and other resources to deal effectively with 
emergency situations in their communities. Togeth- 
er they cover the needs of more than seven million 
people, or 98 percent of the population of Ontario. 


Through the Emergency Measures program, finan- 
cial assistance is given to municipal government for 
these plans and preparations. Together with their 
own financial contribution, the services of a muni- 
cipal Emergency Measures Planning Officer/ 
Coordinator is retained. Funds are also provided 
for the provision of emergency measures equip- 
ment, such as auxiliary power generators and light- 
ing and radio communications. 


In addition, direct Provincial assistance and 
guidance is given by seven EMB staff members in 
Thunder Bay, Sudbury, Barrie, Guelph, London, 
Peterborough, and Kingston, and by Branch staff 
in Toronto. 


Provincial Planning 


The Emergency Measures Branch is involved in the 
financial assistance programs provided by the 
Province to assist municipalities in flood prevention 
works as an aftermath of the Great Lakes flooding. 
This is carried out by membership in the Inter- 
Ministry Flood Working Group which processes all 
requests from municipalities for financial assistance 
as a result of these floods. Engineering assistance is 
also provided through the Ministries of Natural 
Resources and the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications. 
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The Ministry of the Environment is responsible for 
coordinating the efforts of Provincial agencies in 
the event of pollution from oil spills on the Great 
Lakes, or spills of other hazardous materials. The 
Emergency Measures Branch assisted the Ministry 
of the Environment to develop their Plan for deal- 
ing with such contingencies. 


The Branch held continuing discussions with 
officials from the Ministry of Health, Ontario 
Hydro and the Regional Municipality of Durham 
in the development of a contingency plan to be 
operated in the event of a radiation incident 
occurring at the Pickering Nuclear Power Station 
whereby the general public might be affected by 
radioactive material. Although this contingency is 
considered to be remote, because of the compre- 
hensive safety measures incorporated in the design 
of the plant, an Off-Site Contingency Plan is an 
essential part of the safety precautions required. 


Radiological Defence Service 


The Municipal Radiological Defence Service is a 
municipal service operated by and for each munici- 
pality to evaluate dangers during wartime. The 
service has three facets; monitoring, evaluating, 
and supplying radiological equipment and/or 
services as required. 


The Service will provide the information to be used 
as a basis for emergency operations by municipal 
emergency governments in wartime fallout condi- 
tions. All the radiological defence instruments 
needed to carry out these plans are obtained on 
loan from the Emergency Measures Branch. 


Communications 


A radio communications network has been estab- 
lished in Ontario primarily as a backup system for 
a national emergency. The network can also be 
used for emergency measures purposes in peace- 
time emergencies, if normal communications break 
down, as in the Sudbury/Lively windstorm of 1970 
and the Brighton windstorm of 1973. The network 
has been built up over a period of years. It consists 
of 286 municipal radio stations, 52 Provincial EMB 
stations, plus 212 municipal and 14 Provincial 
mobile units installed in vehicles. This backup sys- 
tem is dependent mainly on the services of volun- 
teers who are given the necessary training by 
Emergency Measures personnel to obtain the 
licences required by the federal Ministry of Com- 
munications to operate this equipment. Amateur 
radio operators throughout the Province provide an 
important source of skills and equipment which 
have proved invaluable in peacetime emergencies. 


Public Information 


The Emergency Measures Branch provides a film 
service to municipal organizations. These films 
show the need for coordinated effective plans and 
preparations before emergencies happen and are 
provided for the orientation of key municipal 
officials as well as to stimulate public awareness. 


Municipal Coordinators are responsible for main- 
taining sound working relations with the commu- 
nications media in their area. They are encouraged 
to maintain a flow of information about emergency 
measures activities and to seek their advice in the 
development of emergency plans in their 
municipalities. 


Finance and Administration 


The Emergency Measures program has operated 
over the years on a shared cost basis involving 
Federal financial support to the Province of Ontario 
and its municipalities. However, a cutback in 
Federal funds for 1974/75 of some 50% caused a 
complete reassessment of the program and its 
funding. 


A decision by Ontario to make good the shortfall 
of Federal funds and continue the program at the 
current level of service for fiscal year 1974/75 has 
meant that expenditures for 1974 amounted to 
approximately $1.6 million. Of this, 47% was pro- 
vided by Ontario, 46% by Canada, and 7% by 
municipal governments, with 68% of the total 
amount being spent at the municipal level. 
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To Her Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


It is my pleasure to present to your Honour 
the fourth annual report of the Ministry of 


the Solicitor General. 


P hne Kostde 


The Honourable John P. MacBeth, Q.C., 
Solicitor General. 
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Ministry Review 


During 1975, the Ministry continued to implement 
a wide variety of innovative programs, most of 
which were concerned with the improvement of 
policing in Ontario. 


Complete details of Ministry programs can be 
found in the reports by our component agencies 
throughout the following pages. A brief review of 
some of the activities of the Ministry is given below. 


Many of the Ministry activities were the result of 
the Task Force on Policing in Ontario which 
completed its work early in 1974, and presented 
its recommendations to the Solicitor General. 

At the end of 1975 the status of the 170 
recommendations made by the Task Force was 
as follows:— 


» 80 have been implemented completely. 
Recommendations falling within this category 
are either existing policy and practice; or 
have been accepted and implemented, in 
whole or in part. 


° 64 recommendations fall under the category 
of implementation underway. This includes 
recommendations which are in various stages 
of implementation, or are under consideration. 


e 26 recommendations have not been imple- 
mented. In 7 of these, no action has been 
taken to date — they have been deferred 
because of other priorities, or because 
circumstances warrant deferment until other 
decisions are made. 


As part of the Ministry’s goal to provide police 
forces with the best technology possible, an 
information/intercommunications project was 
continued during 1975. The project, which began 

in 1974, is designed to encourage municipal forces 
to make use of modern communications technology. 
It includes:— 


— the provision of a common communication 
capability between all police forces in the 
Province; 

— the coordination of police radio systems 
development; and 

— the extension of C.P.1.C. (the Canadian 
Police Information Centre — a national 
data bank for police officers) 


As part of the project, the Ministry is continuing to 
provide grants to municipal police forces through 
the integrated radio services program to improve 
the level of communications services. 


Continuing pilot projects on innovative approaches 
to policing are being carried out in the Barrie and 
Halton Regional Police forces. The results of these 
experiments will provide information from which 
the O.P.C. will be able to determine its approach 
to stimulating organizational change in police 
forces. Standards for technical matters, such as 
communications, are being established by the 
Commission as necessary. 


The Report on Police Training in Ontario was 
received by the Ministry in January 1975. The 
report was produced by a study group under the 
direction of the Advisory Committee on General 
Police Training. It sets out a recommended training 
system for Ontario. The O.P.C. is now working on 
implementing this. A small team of seconded 
police officers, under the direction of an O.P.C. 
Advisor, is developing course outlines on 
Probationary, Refresher, Supervisory and Senior 
Officer Training. These outlines will be used by 
instructors at the Police College, to standardize 
course content, format, and duration. 


The O.P.P. instituted a Management Development 
Program for senior officers, which will serve as a 
possible model for application on a province-wide 
basis. Improved supervisory and command courses 
are also being prepared at the Ontario Police 
Commission. 


The O.P.C. has undertaken a project on Police 
Recruit Standards to assess and develop selection 
procedures. 


e Recommended recruitment procedures were 
prepared for four different sized forces in 
Ontario — large forces; major urban and 
regional forces; other city forces; towns, 
townships and rural forces. 


° Recommendations covered the following 
areas — selective criteria and planning; 
recruiting (the attraction of appropriate 
candidates); candidate screening; psychological 
testing. 


Subsequent to an in-depth analysis of all the 
findings, the Ministry directed that a manual on 
Recruitment and Selection Procedures be designed 
for purposes of disseminating the results of the 
study throughout the police community, and that 
the O.P.C. accept a supportive role in any necessary 
implementation. 


The manual has been well received by police forces 
and is being used by them. The Commission 
provides standardized forms to the forces and, in 
this way, is able to control recruitment procedures. 
A similar project is underway to standardize 
performance evaluation procedures at all ranks, for 
promotional purposes. 


In May, 1975, the O.P.P. formed a component to 
provide Indian Policing Services. The responsibility 
of this component is the management of the 
Federal-Provincial Cost Sharing Program for Band 
Constables in Ontario; the management of the 
Northwestern Ontario Policing Program; the 
development and management of a similar program 
for Northeastern Ontario and the blending of all 
policing programs related to native people. 


This improved police service financed under the 
terms of the agreement will stress preventive 
policing and community relations. It will be 
staffed by Indian Band constables selected through 
consultations between Band Councils and the 
Commissioner of the Ontario Provincial Police. 
The constables will be recruited, trained, and 
supervised by the O.P.P. and will be assigned 
policing duties on the Reserves and in adjoining 
areas. They will have the complete back-up support 
and facilities of the O.P.P. for crime prevention 
and law enforcement. 


The Ontario Provincial Police has launched a 
program to intensify its presence in Northern 
Indian Communities. The specially selected officers 
participating in the program attended a 2-week 
training course in Indian culture at Lakehead 
University. 


The first phase of the reserve policing project is in 
operation on 22 reserves in Northwestern Ontario. 
As the program progresses, it may expand into 
Northeastern Ontario, again using officers trained 
in Indian culture. 


The O.P.P. is placing portable offices and police 
officers on or near several reserves. Included in this 
program is the operation of a single engine aircraft 
to regularly visit the northern reserves where 
patrol cabins will be erected. Officers will be flown 
to the reserves, where they will operate from the 
patrol cabins at varying intervals and for varying 
periods of time dependent on normal need as well 
as current conditions. 


This increase in O.P.P. presence in the North will 
permit a more rapid response to calls for assistance, 
and more frequent visits to the reserves. In this way, 
it is hoped that there will be a closer association 

and understanding between police and the bands. 


In addition, O.P.P. has appointed a full-time Indian- 
O.P.P. Liaison Officer, responsible for the expansion 
of the Indian-O.P.P. Liaison Committees until they 
embrace the entire province. He will promote and 
arrange an exchange of information between 
Committees; monitor the effectiveness of the 
Committees; study and assist in the implementation 
of feasible committee recommendations which are 
beyond the jurisdiction of local members, or 

where the ramifications involve policy or non-local 
participation; and undertake whatever additional 
related tasks that time and circumstances should 
indicate. 


Construction continued on the new buildings for 
the Ontario Police College at Aylmer. The larger 
and more modern college being built will provide 
increased recruit training capability, extension of 
refresher courses, and facilities for senior police 
officer training. 


The College has already introduced several special 
courses with a greater emphasis on the social 
sciences. This new curriculum will help to 
improve the training of recruits, specialists, and 
senior police officers for their increasingly 
complex duties. 


Construction of the new George Drew Building 
was completed in July, 1975, at which time it 
was occupied by the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General and several of its agencies. Provision of 
these new facilities enabled the Ministry Office 
to bring together under one roof the Ontario 
Police Commission, the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences, the Chief Coroners Office, and 
Forensic Pathology, which were previously at 
various different locations throughout Toronto. 


The 20-storey building provides the Province 
with ultramodern forensic laboratories in the 
fields of toxicology, biology, chemistry, 
photography, firearms, tool marks, and docu- 
ment examination; a variety of specialized 
testing facilities including a ballistics range, and 
automobile examination area, coroners courts, 
research library, and general offices. In the 
adjoining coroners building are morgue and 
autopsy rooms, museum and record areas, and 
forensic pathology laboratories. The benefits of this 
building will be many in terms of improved 
services to official investigative and public 
safety agencies. 


The George Drew Building is ideally located in 

its proximity to several large teaching hospitals 
in the city and to the Queen’s Park government 
offices. 


To help support the O.P.P. crime prevention 
program, the Ministry Office produced in 1975 
a half-hour motion picture — ‘‘Zenith 50,000’. 
Produced in cooperation with the Community 
Services Branch, the film shows what the 
general public can do to support the police and 
to help prevent crime. In it, police officers 
demonstrate practical ways in which homes and 
businesses can be made more burglar-proof, and 
how people can act to protect themselves 
against personal assault. This film has been 
shown over 500 times to group audiences, and 
on television more than 50 times. 


During 1975, the Ministry Office produced a 25- 
minute fire-prevention movie in cooperation with 
the Office of the Fire Marshal. The film, entitled 
“The Professionals’’, is designed to both convey 
desirable fire-prevention safety tips and to 
demonstrate the quality of training given at the 
Ontario Fire College, Gravenhurst. 


The movie was requested from the O.F.M. film 
library 186 times, by the fire fighting community, 
industries, associations, and schools. These resulted 
in 379 showings, to a total audience of 16,850 
people. This figure does not include the numerous 
times ‘The Professionals’’ has been aired on 
television. 





The Ontario Police Commission 


The Ontario Police Commission over the last several 
years has initiated many new programmes. Generally 
speaking, the year 1975 was marked by a period of 
consolidation and delivery of these programmes to 
the Forces, as all programmes are on-going and must 
be continued and updated from year to year. Some 
of the activities relating to Municipal Forces pursued 
during the year are as follows:- 


1. Budgetary Controls. 
2. Uniform Records Systems. 


3. Standardization of forms and reduction in 
numbers in use. 


4. Intelligence Joint Forces Operations. 


5. Completion of Intelligence Network and 
training of analysts. 


6. Upgrading of Radio Systems in Municipal 
Forces with financial assistance from the 


Province. 


7. Drivers’ Suspension Programme and Warrants 
of Committal. 


8. Supervision of Ontario Provincial Police Radio 
Study. 


9. Personnel Development Programme, inclusive 
of a revamping of the training of Police 
Officers, inservice, Ontario Police College and 
extra-mural education of Police. 

10. Studies of improvement of Police deployment. 
11. Completion of C.A.D.R.E. Study. 


12. Crime Prevention. 


13. Improvement standards in relation of 
ammunition. 


14. Small Arms. 





The Commission heard fourteen appeals in discipli- 
nary cases, and, in addition, completed one public 
hearing and commenced a second such hearing in 
the year. In addition to the above, the Commission 
carried out its day to day responsibilities in relation 
to giving information and advice to Forces and 
Governing Authorities. 


The Commission has made plans which will 
commence in 1976 for indepth studies of individual 
Police Forces, on a sustained basis, by teams 
composed of Commission staff having expertise to 
assist in upgrading records, communications, 
deployments and organization. 


Criminal Intelligence Branch 
Function 
This Branch is operated for the purposes of: 


— stimulating the criminal intelligence gathering 
processes of police forces and related agencies 
within Ontario, and promoting the free 
exchange of intelligence between these forces. 


— training of police personnel in the various 
aspects of organized crime and the criminal 
intelligence process. 


— maintaining a permanent repository for 
criminal intelligence, to provide the facilities 
for the analysis, collation, evaluation and 
dissemination of such intelligence. 


— — maintaining liaison with all police forces and 
law enforcement agencies in Ontario, as well as 
those located in key centres elsewhere, both 
domestic and foreign. 


— Keeping the Commission and through the 
Commission, the Minister, informed of the 
current state of organized crime. 


— designing programs to create public awareness 
of the existence of organized crime in our 
society. 


Organization 


The Branch is staffed with four qualified Intelligence 
Officers and support clerical staff to provide a 
complete analytical capability to police forces 
engaged in combatting organized crime. The staff is 
non-operational, they do not investigate crime but 
act as a support service to Ontario Police Forces 

and related Agencies. They endeavour to serve as a 
catalyst in the fight against organized crime, as well 
as a co-ordinating unit as required by the Police Act. 


Activities 
Branch activities fall within five categories: 
(a) Training 


Due to the major construction project underway at 
the Ontario Police College in Aylmer, it became 
necessary to eliminate our special Criminal Intelli- 
gence Courses in 1975. These will resume early in 
1976. 


Intelligence Branch personnel lectured on the 
subject of Organized Crime and Criminal Intelligence 
to all general and criminal investigation training 
courses held at the College during the year. A 
specialized analytical training session for officers 

of the larger Ontario Police Forces was held in our 
offices in Toronto. Assistance was also provided to 
the Department of the Attorney General in B.C. 
with organized crime training sessions held in that 
Province. 


(b) Liaison 


The interprovincial and international aspects of 
Oi janized crime require continuing liaison and 
intelligence exchange with other similar special 
units throughout North America. The Branch holds 
membership in the Law Enforcement Intelligence 
Unit (LEIU), a large association of state and 
municipal agencies, mainly from the U.S.A., but 
with some Canadian participation. Annual and bi- 
annual conferences of this organization were 
attended in California and Vermont. Other extra 
provincial conferences on organized crime were 
attended by Branch members during the year 
ensuring the maintenance of effective Liaison in 
Canada and the U.S.A. 


(c) Criminal Intelligence Service — Ontario 
(CISO) and the Central Repository for 
Criminal Intelligence in Ontario. 


C.1.S.0. is an association of Intelligence Officers 
from the major Urban Police Forces in Ontario, 
from the Ontario Provincial Police and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, and the staff of the 
Commission's Intelligence Branch. 


During 1975, C.1.S.0. was comprised of 15 muni- 
cipal and 8 Regional Forces in addition to the 
Ontario Provincial Police, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the Ontario Police Commission. 
Also affiliated with the organization are six selected 
non-police agencies who are concerned with certain 
specific aspects of organized crime. 


Members of this Commission along with the heads 
of the respective Police Forces involved, constitute 
the governing authority which provides policy, 
control and direction for the organization. Its 
members have developed a high degree of expertise 
in this field and, as of year’s end, there were more 
than 300 trained Intelligence Officers operating in 
strategic locations in the Province. 


The Central Repository for intelligence in Ontario 
is maintained by our Intelligence Branch within the 
Commission's premises. Here, raw intelligence, 
gathered by Police Forces and other agencies is 
analysed, evaluated and disseminated on a need-to- 
know basis to the police forces in Ontario. The 
organization also serves as a link in the national 
system. Criminal Intelligence Services — Canada 
(C.1.S.C.) located in Ottawa, is operated by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police under the direction 
of a multi-force Executive Committee. C.1.S.C. is 
comprised of C.1.S.O. and similar organizations in 
each of the other provinces. 


(d) Joint Forces Operations 


These intelligence oriented projects are established 
on a need basis when two or more Police Forces 
agree to assist each other in a concerted effort to 
deal with a particular organized crime problem 
which has been identified. There has been some 
subsidization of these projects by the Ontario 
Police Commission, mainly in the aspects of 
communications and technical equipment. All 
C.1.S.0. Member Forces are now equipped with 
mobile communications capabilities which are 
compatible with all other such units in the Province. 
This has been particularly helpful in developing 
dependable intelligence surveillance capabilities in 
all major urban areas. The results have been an 
increase in successful tactical operations and 
valuable strategic intelligence has also resulted, 
with some meaningful crime preventive activities. 


(e) Public Relations 


One of the most significant trends in Organized 
Crime in the seventies has been the gradual shifting 
of its priorities to more sophisticated operations. 
Because of this, it becomes increasingly evident that 
the Law Enforcement Community will require 
more assistance from other disciplines in society if 
it hopes to provide adequate controls. 


Certainly any effective programme to combat 
Organized Crime must be broad-based enough to 
embrace the total Justice System, the police, the 
prosecutors, the courts, corrections, the parole 
service and certain other agencies created by 
Government to deal with specific areas of regulation 
and enforcement. It is also imperative that the 
business community, in its own self interest, and to 
some extent, the general public, as well, become 
aware and involved. 


Our current assessment of Organized Crime Is that 
it constitutes a highly profitable business. Our 
efforts to contain it must, therefore, be designed to 
accomplish two distinct objectives: 


To increase their operating overhead. 
To decrease their profit margin. 


It is along these general directions that our pro- 
gramme is now concentrated. 


Public confidence and support is essential if our 
programme is to succeed. This is particularly relevant 
within the business community, the academic field 
and within labour unions. A programme has been 
designed to ensure continuing liaison within these 
areas. Speakers are made available to service 
organizations, and selected meetings within the 
commercial, industrial and academic communities 
to deal with the broad subject of Organized Crime, 
its effects upon society and ways in which society 
can and must protect itself. 


Technical Services Branch 


The Technical Services Branch has continued to 
focus attention on applications of information and 
communications technology in support of police 
operations. This attention extends to ongoing 
operational support systems such as the Canadian 
Police Information Centre (CPIC), improvements 
to existing programs and new project studies such 
as the Computer Aided Dispatch and Records 
Entry (CADRE) program. 


Technical support to the police community which 
improves efficiency, accuracy and accessibility of 
operational police information is the primary 
objective of the Branch. 


Information Services Program 


The Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) is a 
centralized police computer system located in 
Ottawa at the RCMP Headquarters. Since July of 
1972, police agencies throughout Ontario and 
across Canada have contributed and accessed 
tactical and operational police information by way 
of local CPIC terminals. Presently the Ontario net- 
work contains 254 terminals and only a very 
limited expansion is anticipated in the next two 
years. 


Each agency is responsible for the accuracy, validity 
and subsequent maintenance of their own records. 
Once records are entered on CPIC they are 
accessible to all accredited police agencies in 
Canada. Records can only be removed by the force 
responsible for entry in the first instance. It is 
interesting to note that an analysis completed in 
September 1975 showed 66.8% of all persons and 
vehicle records on CPIC belonged to Ontario 
agencies. 


Responsibility for system application and control 
within the Province of Ontario rests with the OPC. 
This necessitates the services of three full-time 
auditor analysts within the Branch. These 
specialists, working with assigned police officers, 
conduct record audits and provide instruction for 
terminal operators throughout the Ontario police 
community. 


The Branch is also responsible for conducting 
investigations in breaches of system discipline, the 
results of which are conveyed to the Ontario 
Advisory Committee on Communications and 
Technical Services (ACCTS) for appropriate dis- 
ciplinary action. 


Costs for the CPIC network within Ontario are 
shared equally by the Provincial and Federal 
Governments. Provincial expenditures for this 
fiscal year total $482,891. 


The Integrated Radio Services Programme 


With the inception of CPIC in 1972, came an 
increased demand for new, high-capacity radio 
communications systems for the police forces of 
Ontario. At the same time the need emerged for 
inter-communications between forces and remote 
access to CPIC terminals for smaller forces. 


The forces of the province turned to the Ontario 
Police Commission for assistance and guidance. In 
response, the OPC combined funds available for 
intercommunications programs with a portion of 
CPIC communications system funds into acommon 
program which would not only meet the objectives 
of inter-communications capability and CPIC 
access, but would also encourage modernization of 
a police force’s total radio system. 


Under the conditions of the ‘’Integrated Radio 
Services Program”’ the Province of Ontario pays 
75% of the cost of new radio systems for small 
municipal forces and 50% of the cost for larger. 


Municipal forces receiving grants during the past 
fiscal year include: Alliston, Belleville, Bradford, 
Fort Francis, Gloucester, Ingersoll, Paris, Pembroke, 
Peterborough, Tillsonburg and Woodstock. 


Mini-Computer Interface Between Ministry of 
Transportation’s Vehicle File and the Canadian 
Police Information Centre 


Presently, the branch is involved in the implemen- 
tation of an automated interface between the 
Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) and the 
Ontario Government's Downsview Computing 
Centre (DCC). This interface will provide police 
users with immediate access to the MTC Motor 
Vehicle Data Base from their local CPIC terminals. 


It is anticipated that Ontario police forces will have 
direct computer access to the MTC automated 
vehicle registration file for an estimated 3,000,000 
licence plate enquiries per year by mid 1976. The 
system will subsequently be programmed to 
provide access to DCC for historical plate enquiries 
as well as Vehicle Identification enquiries (both 
current and historical). 


Several of Ontario’s larger forces will continue to 
be supplied with a microfilm copy of the Vehicle 
Registration File for use during regulated MTC 
computer downtime (2 a.m. to 8 a.m.) and as 
backup during unscheduled repairs. 


Computer Aided Dispatch and Record Entry 
Program 


The next technological step which will be taken by 
Ontario’s police forces (and which has been already 
partially taken by the Metro Toronto Police Force 
and Ottawa Police Force) is the automation and 
computerization, of the force’s operational and 
administrative systems. The benefits in increased 
effectiveness and efficiency to be realized by 
computerized records, communications handling 
and management information systems are indeed 
considerable. 


The Ontario Police Commission established a 
CADRE (Computer Aided Dispatch and Records 
Entry) Study Team in early 1975 to study the 
requirements of the major police forces in Ontario 
and to produce a report outlining these require- 
ments. This multi-discipline team consisted of 
sworn personnel from six of the larger police 
forces, as well as data processing and radio 
communications specialists. As part of this study, 
the members visited police forces and equipment 
manufacturers throughout Canada and the United 
States. 


Due to the scope and magnitude of the task, the 
analysis was broken into two steps. The first of 
which consisted of identifying and describing the 
major functional areas in a police force, and 
attempting to determine an ideal hardware 
utilization in each of these areas. The second step 
consisted of a more detailed analysis of each area, 
in isolation as well as in relation to the other 
functional areas. The intent of this was to produce 
a document outlining the functional and perfor- 
mance requirements of each area in sufficient 
detail to produce descriptions of message, file and 
report contents. 


The final result was a CADRE system for municipal 
police forces in Ontario. The system is composed of 
computer and radio communications hardware and 

software designed to provide each force with 


— Records Entry and Local File Management 
capability 


— Statistical and Management Reporting facility 


— Direct data base query capability from the 
field as well as locally 


— Computer Aided Dispatch facility 
Suspended Driver Control Centre 


The Suspended Driver Control Centre, for which 
the Branch is presently responsible, is located in the 


General Headquarters of the Ontario Provincial Police. 


The year 1975 was the first full year of operation 
since implementation began in September 1974. 


The Centre’s design and implementation were mainly 
necessitated by the legislation (Bill 212/73) which 
introduced licence suspensions for non-payment of 
fines related to driving offences. This has proven to 
be an effective alternative to the warrants previously 
issued committing persons unable to pay fines, to 
jail sentences. 


The Control Centre is responsible for the entry and 
subsequent maintenance of suspended drivers on 
the CPIC system. As predicted the availability of 
this information on CPIC has resulted in a dramatic 
increase in the number of drivers charged with 
driving under suspension. Successful prosecutions 
have also risen sharply. 
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As a result of providing a more effective enforce- 
ment program, the Control Centre was instrumental 
in the Defaulted Fine Centre of the Ministry of the 
Attorney General, achieving a 78.8% rate of driver 
reinstatements during the six month period of 
March to August,1975 inclusive. This represents a 
26.7% increase in the rate of reinstatements over 
the previous six month period. 


Advisory Branch 


During 1975, the Advisors provided an expanded 
range of services to meet the increasing needs of the 
Municipal Police Forces. There were no new 
Regional Studies undertaken in 1975. 


Personnel Development Section 


Development of the training programs in accordance 
with the ‘Report on Police Training’ in Ontario 
continued. The ‘Ontario Training Program for 
Probationary Constables’ has been completed and 
the ‘Ontario Training Program for Junior Supervisors’ 
will be submitted for approval at the beginning of 
April. 


The study groups used to design these training 
programs, are composed of two suitably experienced 
police officers, a selected instructor from the 
Ontario Police College and an advisor from the 
Commission to act as co-ordinator. This formula 

has proven successful and will be used to develop 
the remainder of the training programs outlined in 
the ‘Report on Police Training’ in Ontario, with a 
projected completion date in March, 1977. 


Program Development and Training Assistance 


During the fiscal year 1975 this section provided 
training and services to the police community as 
follows: 


1. Records Management 

e File Supervisors Seminar 

e Certificate Course #1 

e Certificate Course #2 

e Microfilm Workshop 
Barrie Pilot Project (records) 
Consultant Services (records) 
Forms Standardization 
Financial Management Model 


1 for 


Advisors’ Activities 


Complaints involving Police Forces and Police Officers ..............0000. 


Assistance provided upon request to Police Governing Authorities 
in appointment of Chiefs of Police and other departmental promotions ........ 


Assistance and advice to Municipal Councils concerning police 
operation within their individual Police Forces .............. 000 e ee eeee 


Assistance and advice to Boards of Commissioners of Police 
REG AL Er OCS MIVALLOLS ara stecyc te) hk caters a eer eee athe ck cetera 


Assistance and advice to Chiefs of Police relative to police operation 
ANGiaU hi GistlaclOnemeeenemy ts teeth ee sate. & oaks se. GMA Faia ede. eeenbatee bu 


meiOpalstudvcassis tancens es oye k shot MR Me Shei eats ee ook aes 
RBDICcEZ One Mmectinosiattended ay... < 6G. 2 OUI oe ce) 
Surveys conducted — adequacy of Police Forces .............000000e00. 
surveys conducted = Unification of Police Forces 2.4 )......0...0.0000% 
Attendance at Police Meetings and Conferences ...........0...-+-e00e0ee 
Attendance at Community Colleges (Advisory) ............0000 cece euae 
SUpervisiOnsOleromotional-cxaminations ... <a. see hy aa ae eos oe Sane 
Preparations of Hearings under The Police Act ............-..-.0000000e 
Attendancerat! SpecialiCommittee: Meetings’ ii rintcigaite hs coe sa vn See ee 
Pecniles Mi Gavi wee Ontario: FolicerConedgey’ 7... cea a o/s. ce atlaek « aware Bee 
See TUTOR: xe LITCLS Aaya Mipy snc toue ses: ay Ss lc dee OE MMe 5 owl cas ete 
iMVvestigahon-onmPolcatpucdel Disputesm. 4 0. bir OUhS onc 2 ea de we See 


Masts. LO.Police Ardiningsestablishmentsow ore citer ae os st et wx Ga oh oo eles 


23 


13 


20 


54 


Special Report 


An in depth investigation of the City of Moncton 
New Brunswick’s Police Force was done as a 
courtesy and the resulting report was sent to the 
Authorities in New Brunswick. 


Special Study 


A research study was carried out into .38 special 
police ammunition. This was initiated as a result of 
information received from the police community 
that challenged the effectiveness and the safety of 
the police ammunition as regulated. 


The ensuing study of a cross section of .38 special 
ammunition available found the ammunition in use 
lacked in performance both in capability and in 
safety in comparison to other acceptable 
ammunition available. 


The Regulations were subsequently amended to 
wherein the .38 special ammunition specified for use 
in police forces was capable of providing both 

the effectiveness required with a considerable 
increase in safety. 


In 1975, three municipalities were added to the 
responsibilities of the O.P.P. The town of 
Campbellford in Northumberland County is being 
policed by O.P.P. Contract. The Village of 
Chesterville in Stormont Dundas and Glengarry and 
the Village of Tara in Bruce County are now being 
policed by O.P.P. patrols. 


As of December 31st, 1975, there were 128 
municipal police forces plus 14 municipalities 
policed by the Ontario Provincial Police under 
contract. The police strength of the 128 forces 
was 11,812 with a total budget in the amount of 
$276,636,635. 


Strength Number 
1 man forces 4 
2- 5 29 
6- 9 31 
10-14 ie: 
15-19 9 
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20- 24 
25 - 49 
50 - 99 
100 & 


Total 


Police Force Zone Meetings 


Meetings organized by the Commission for the 
purpose of discussing criminal activities and 
considering appropriate counter measures in order 


to increase the efficiency of police forces in Ontario. 


21 zone meetings held in 1975, a list of which 


follows: 


Zone 1 
Thunder Bay 
Red Rock 
Quiteco Centre 


Zone 1-A 
Espanola 
Kapuskasing 


Zone 2 
Brockville 
Belleville 
Kingston 


Zone 3 
Peterborough 
Toronto 


Zone 4 
Paris 
Tillsonburg 
Simcoe 


Zone 5 
Walkerton 
Palmerston 
Fergus 
Kincardine 


Zone 6 

Windsor 
Strathroy 

Mersea Township 
London 


February 21, 1975 
May 30, 1975 
September 3, 1975 


February 14, 1975 
May 16, 1975 


February 13, 1975 
April 30, 1975 
October 8, 1975 


March 12, 1975 
May 21, 1975 


February 5, 1975 
March 26, 1975 
October 24, 1975 


January 22, 1975 
April 23, 1975 
September 17, 1975 
November 12, 1975 


February 12, 1975 
May 7, 1975 
September 24, 1975 
November 26, 1975 


Municipal Police Strength 


As of January 1, 1976, the total police strength of 
all Municipal Police Forces in the Province was 
11,812 — an increase of 717 over the preceding 
year. 


Over the past 14 years the numerical strength of 
the Police Forces has been as follows: 


1962 — 6,626 1969 — 8,434 
1963 — 6,629 1970— 8/826 
1964 — 6,728 1971 = 9,265 
1965 —6;985 19722977 bil 
TIGL elo 1973 —10,384 
1967s 7175 1974115095 
1903878065 OY Otel ole 


From 1962 to 1975 the total strength of all 
Municipal Police Forces has increased from 6,626 
to 11,812 an increase of 5,186 or 78%. 


The above figures indicate Police strength only and 
are exclusive of clerical help or civilian personnel 


employed by Police Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces 


Over the past 14 years, 150 Municipal Police Forces 


have disappeared through mergers or other changes 
in population and policing needs throughout 
Ontario. The following figures show the reduction 
in the number of Forces during the years 1962 to 
1975, inclusive: 


1962 — 278 1969 — 207 
1963'— 270 19707205 
1964 — 280 1971 =179 
1965 — 268 197262 179 
1966 — 262 1973 = 162 
1967 — 225 1974 — 131 
1968-216 1975-28 


During the year 1975 the number of Municipal 
Police Forces was reduced by 3, from 131 to 128. 


The number of Municipalities which are under 


contract for policing to the O.P.P. are 14 in number 


as per Section 62 (1), of the Police Act. 


Municipal Police Forces Personnel 
(December 31, 1975) 


Total Authorized Strength of Municipal 
Forces 


FGF OCar ents a5. se ae ee Are ea 


Resignation Requested 
Joined Another Force 
Dissatistieda rear wees ea cee 


11,812 


Comparative Tables — Municipalities 


Jan. 1, 1973 Jan. 1, 1974 Jan. 1, 1975 Jan. 1, 1976 


MétropolitaniAreas.! 28573 fen PA. eee ke eee 1 1 1 1 
Regional Aréas”.i65%. 6 co Cacene a oo ae 4 8 9 9 
Cities = ge se vrs deavcpeat ts cs ate Beene, ee ad aie 26 24 24 24 
TOWNS? en ee ee eee ee 91 76 69 68 
TOWNSHIPS socket ate eee ee enter ae ere 20 15 14 14 
Villagess 2% aoeiccek- ena ee bee eee 19 1 14 12 


improvement: Districts!.< © ase. 1a ee es aie eee — — — = 


Gouintiese 2-244 etn aa a Oo See mes = 1 1 _ _ 
162 142 131 128 
Plus areas under contract to Ontario Provincial Police 12 12 13 14 


Comparative Tables — Municipal Police Strength 


Jan. 1, 1973 Jan 1, 1974 Jan. 1, 1975 Jan. 1, 1976 


AMart.Forees. 2 Rae eee rice. nee net ear 9 10 7 4 

2 <5 Man (ROnCes* sere rere eran eee races 44 37 30 29 
6=":9 Man Forces <2 are tO ar eee oe iene 38 36 32 31 
10: 14 Man Forces* © 2 cence octets eet he ey eee 19 12 12 13 
Toei Man Poreese eee ee ee ee cutie t ee 6 8 9 9 
20-24 Man FRObCesias ee cre. oo nen te erate ee 6 4 5 6 
25> 49 Mant ROrcese oe etre sce eye menem re A eae re fe 14 10 9 9 
50:--99' Mani Forces: (25 eee cient orn er eee eee tere 12 10 12 10 
100 St" Man: Forcest oer eo ee re accra steer 14 15 15 7 
162 142 131 128 


Of the total number of organized Municipal Police Forces in the Province on January 1, 1976, 64 or 50 per cent represent 
forces of nine members or less. 


1975 

Information Pertaining to 

Operation of Police Forces 
in the Province of Ontario 





Force Authorized Police Strength Police Budget 
Meineibalbeolicevorces ee ya eis fa Phe aah Sil Maree, vw Mean ee they epee 11,812 $276,636,635. 
OntapossrovincralePoliGciees serve ey oec sta sito bene eeee ss. s. S oe ice 4,106 98,633,000. 
Totals 15,918 $375,269,635. 
Per Capita Cost — (Based on Population figure of 8,000,000) $46.91 
Municipal Police Forces 

Municipal Forces Metro, Regions, Cities Villages, Towns, etc. 

(128) (34) (94) 

Population served by Municipal Police Forces 6,622,040 5,984,532 637,508 
Police Budget $ 276,636,635. 256,559,765. 20,076,870. 
Police Strength iS i2 10,898 914 
Per Capita Cost $ 41.78 42.87 31.49 
Police Population Index 1/561 1/549 1/697 

or or or 

1.78 per 1000 1.82 per 1000 1.44 per 1000 
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Ontario Police College 


The increase in volume of training required which 
commenced in 1974 continued and increased 
greatly in 1975. 


Particularly the numbers of recruits requiring 
training jumped from 1200 in 1974 to 1668 in 
1975. The demand for other Courses remained 
relatively steady or increased slightly. The overall 
increase in student weeks of training provided 
jumped from 16,696 in 1974 to 22,127 in 1975. 
This represents a 32.5% increase. 


The reasons for this increase are not entirely 
apparent but some of it was due to the arbitration 
award in Metro Toronto which required two men 
cruiser patrols between 8:00 P.M. and 8:00 A.M. 
There was also a noticeable increase in recruit 
training demand from some of the Regional Police 
Forces. 


To meet this training requirement required 
additional ad hoc facilities as well as additional 
funds. An authorization to commit to the extent 
of $257,000 was granted in June 1975 and we 
were able to make arrangements to train, 414 Part 
“A” students at Wolseley Barracks in London and 
a further 80 Recruit ‘“A’’ and 186 Recruit ‘’B” 
students at Moss Park Armouries in Metro Toronto. 
In addition, dormitory space was rented for 86 
students at the St. Thomas Psychiatric Hospital 
during six weeks November 10 — December 17, 
1975 and the students were bused daily from 

St. Thomas to Aylmer for all meals and classes. 
By using these off premises facilities, we managed 
to meet the training demands of Forces in the 
Province without cancelling any of the Courses as 
we had done in 1974. 


We will still have to use Wolseley Barracks for about 
80 students for the first six weeks of 1976 but 
thereafter it appears that the facilities at the 

College with the new premises gradually coming 
into use will be adequate to meet the need. 


A summary of training provided is included in 
Appendix 1. 
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New Buildings 


Reasonably satisfactory progress has been made with 
the new construction and seventy rooms in the two 
story section of Residence 1 were available for use 
by August 19, 1975. However, this provided little 
additional dormitory accommodation because 
construction immediately began to demolish one 
of the old H-hut dormitories which housed 64 men. 
The four story section of Residence 1 was put to 
use in November, 1975 and a second H-hut 
dormitory was demolished. The new drill hall was 
available for use for the December Graduation and 
the new kitchen and dining room were ready for 
use commencing January 5, 1976. It seems certain 
that the classrooms, library, administration and 
training areas will be completed ready for use by 
mid February, 1976 when the second intake of 
recruit students arrive. However, the tentative 
completion date for the gymnasium, swimming 
pool and range is March 31st, 1976. 


The second residence was commenced in the Fall of 
1975 and by year end considerable progess had been 
made. | have been informed by construction that 
completion date for Residence 2 and 3 is the end of 
February, 1977. This should enable us to implement 
the new program of training currently being 
prepared by staff of the Ontario Police Commission 
in January, 1977. 


Students report high satisfaction with the new 
dormitory facilities and state that it provides 
adequate space and a very quiet sleeping facility. 
Aside from a few minor malfunctions of facilities it 
appears to be generally very satisfactory. 


Instruction Staff 


A list of instructional staff at the end of 1974 and 
1975 is included as Appendix 2. 


A summarized comparison of instructional staff and 
their deployment for December, 1974 and 
December, 1975 is shown below. First Aid is not 
included. 


Function and Status Dec. 1974 Dec. 1975 


General Academic — Regular 13 3 
General Academic — Seconded 4 13 
General Academic — Total 17 26 
Physical Activities — Regular 2 2. 
Physical Activities — Seconded 2 4 

(Recreation) | — Contract 1 1 
Physical Activities — Total 5 7 
Identification Instructors — Regular 2 2 
Promotional Exams — Regular 1 1 
Total Instructors (excluding First Aid) 25 36 


At the end of 1974 there were 18 Regular Instruc- 
tors on staff including one assigned to Promotional 
Examinations, six Seconded Instructors and one 
man in charge of recreational activities on contract. 


At the end of 1975 there was the same number of 
Regular staff but the number of Seconded Personnel 
on the Instructional staff had risen from six to 
seventeen. 


Cost of Training 


The cost of training per student week was held to 
$101.99 (estimated for fiscal year) as compared to 
$98.27 per student week for the Calendar year 
1974. (This is $1.57 less than the cost shown in the 
1974 Annual Report which was based on an 
estimated cost for the fiscal year 1974-75.) The 
increase in cost of $3.72 per student week seems 
very reasonable considering that the Operational 
staff received over 20% increment in January, 1975 
and the Instructional staff received over 16% 
increment effective April 1, 1975. A summary of 
cost per student week is shown in Appendix 3. 


However, an increase per student week can be 
expected for the year 1976 as the new facilities 
come into use. The maintenance costs for the new 
premises with single rooms for students and 
increase in facilities will most certainly be higher 
in a unit basis. For example, the area of floor space 
being heated, cleaned and maintained has risen 
from about 120,000 at April 1, 1975 to about 
287,000 by April 1, 1976. In addition, the class 
size which has in many cases been about 40 is 
being reduced to 32 students which automatically 
increases the need for Instructional staff by 25%. 


| strongly recommend the decrease in class size to 
improve the instruction by increasing the instructor 
student contact. Further, it cannot be avoided 
because most of the classrooms are only large 
enough to accommodate 32 students. 
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Appendix 1 


Ontario Police College 
Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


Course 


Recruit 

Recruit — Part “A” 
Recruit — Part ‘’B”’ 
Recruit — Metro Branch 


General P/Training “A” 

General P/Training ““B” 

General P/Training ““B” 
(Sudbury Regional PF) 

Supervisory 

Criminal Investigation 

Identification 

Police Administration “A” 

Police Administration ““B” 


Police Administration ‘“C”’ 


Traffic Supervisors) OPC 


Traffic Control OMG & 


Traffic Law & C/Invest. 
Youthful Offender 
Crowd Control 
Methods Of Instruction 


Lands & Forests (M.N.R.) 
(Enforcement) 


Seminars: 

Senior Officers 
Detective 

Criminal Intelligence 
Youthful Offender 
Drug Training 
Ident/Supervisors 
Forensic Laboratory 
ID-Kit 

Technical Surveillance 


Refresher Course 

1D Refresher Course 

B & W Photography 
Colour Photography 

Drug Investigation Course 


Special Courses: Africans 


Totals 


16 






*1963 — 1975 Inclusive 





No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 


1966 | 1967 1968 | 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 | *Total 


1100 
won 
9142 

600 


1451 
228 


68 
1901 
1004 

163 
372 
321 


272 


S29 
259 


186 
84 
310 


25 
242 


423 
59 
570 
45 
395 
35 
22 
42 
27 


33 
32 
24 
22 
149 


37 


2 = = 24 icon ore = = = = 
2027 | 2574 | 2604 | 2808 | 2797 | 2627 | 2895 3984 | 29988 


Appendix 2 
Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


December 1974 


Position 
Deputy Director I/C 
Instruction 
Chief Instructor 
Academic General 1 
Regular Staff 2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
2 
1S 


Academic 1 
Seconded 
2 
3 
4 


Name 


Position 


aE 


. D. Sears D/Director |/C 


+ 


DiGlark C/Instructor 
. Cole 

. Copeland 
Driver 

AE FUIN 

. Godfree 

. Hill 

. Hunsperger 
. Knight 

. Lagrandeur 
. Skaftfeld 


Academic General 
Regular Staff 


(@) (9) 25(@) ay ie a) Se 


A. Smith 
R. Strawson 

D. Trask 

F. Moore 
(Retiring Jan/75) 


C. Ashton 
(Metro Tor.) 
P. Carberry 
(London PD) 
C. Paul 
(Ham.-Went.) 
B. Peel 
(Metro Tor.) 


Academic 
Seconded 


December 1975 


Name 


H. D. Sears 
T. D. Clark 


G. Cole 

C. Copeland 

J. Driver 

R. Fruin 

L. Godfree 

R. Hill 

G. Hunsperger 
H. Knight 

D. Lagrandeur 
J. Lukash 

(On Loan Ont. 
Police Comm.) 
11. G. Skaftfeld 
12 A. Smith 

13 RR. Strawson 


— 
GO OON DOOR WN — 


1 C. Ashton 
(Metro Tor.) 

2 G.Ast 
(Metro Tor.) 

3 G. Davies 
(Metro Tor.) 

4 W. Ewing 
(OPP) 

5 R. Gillam 
(Metro Tor.) 

6 OD. Klenavic 
(OPP) 

7 K. Moffat 
(Windsor) 

8 T. O’Grady 
(OPP) 

9° "Cc. Paul 
(Ham.-Went.) 

10° “HePym 
(London) 
11. M. Turner 

(Metro Tor.) 


12  R. Westphal 
(Waterloo Reg) 

13. W. Vipond 
(Brantford) 


Appendix 2 — (Continued) 
Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


December 1974 December 1975 


Position Name Position Name 
Deputy Director I/C 
Instruction H. D. Sears D/Director H. D. Sears 
Chief Instructor le DaGlani< C/Instructor Tabs Clark 
Identification 1 D. Guttman Identification 1 D. Guttman 
2 ~~ H. Tuthill 2 =H. Tuthill 
Phys. Instructor 1 G. Barber Phys. Instructor 1 G. Barber 
Senior Senior 
Phys. Instructor 1 R. Prettie Phys. Instructor 1 R. Prettie 
Regular Regular 
‘Phys. Instructor 1 R. Brown Phys. Instructor 1 = P2Booth 
Seconded (OPP) Seconded (Metro Tor.) 
2  W.McBurnie 2 R. Brown 
(OPP) (OPP) 
3 W.McBurnie 
(OPP) 
4 N. McMillan 
(Metro Tor.) 
Recreation Dir. Recreation Dir. 
& F/A Instructor 1 R. Stevenson & F/A Instructor 1 C. Schrama 
Contract Contract 
Total Instructors 24 Total Instructors 35 


Promotional Exams 


Appendix 3 


*Cost of Training Per Student Week 


Last Five Years 


Promotional Exams 


Student Weeks Cost Cost 
Year of Training Fiscal Year Per Student Week 
1971 14,178 $1,019,037.82 $ 71.88 
1972 14,123 $1,153,060.29 $ 81.64 
1973 15,007 $1,252,516.00 $ 83.46 
1974 16,726 $1,643,619.90 $ 98.27 
1975 22,127 $2,256,000.00 $101.99 
(Est. Dec. 31/75) 
"NOTE: 


Student weeks based on calendar year. Cost per year based on fiscal year April 1 to March 31. Thus, costs for 1975-76 are an 


estimate. 
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Ontario Provincial Police 


The Ontario Provincial Police is responsible for 
policing those areas of Ontario which are not 
covered by municipal forces; maintaining a criminal 
investigation branch; maintaining highway traffic 
patrols, and enforcing the province's liquor laws. 


The objective of the OPP is to provide uniform and 
impartial law enforcement in all areas of the province 
under its jurisdiction and to render aid and services, 
upon request, to other law enforcement agencies. 


As of December 31, 1975 the Force had a strength 
of 4,036 uniformed members and 1,166 civilian 
personnel. 


A policy analysis secretariat serves the Commis- 
sioner’s office in the development of, or response 
to, policy initiatives in order to assist in a more ef- 
fective decision making process. 


During the year the Force established a new support 
service for our field operations in the form of five 
Tactics and Rescue Units (TRU), consisting of five 
men each, which have been strategically located 
throughout the province at London, Downsview, 
Kingston, North Bay and Thunder Bay. Their pur- 
pose is to deal effectively with confrontations 
between authorities and barricaded gunmen or indi- 
viduals or groups bent on sniping, hijacking, kid- 
napping, terrorism or hostage taking. The units may 
also be deployed in any other situation where there 
is a need for a unique, well-trained, disciplined team. 
They are also available to assist municipal police 
forces in Ontario upon request. 


Extensive planning was carried out throughout the 
year, and which will continue into 1976, relating to 
our involvement in the 1976 Summer Olympics at 
Kingston. Specific duties will entail security of 
Olympic Village and Olympic Harbour, including 
security of the waterways from the Olympic Har- 
bour to the racing site. A senior member of the 
Force was appointed provincial co-ordinator of all 
Forces involved, namely, the OPP, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Kingston Police Force, and Depart- 
ment of National Defense personnel. Policing of 
this event for the seven weeks involved will be an 
arduous task involving extensive deployment of man- 
power, while at the same time ensuring that the 
remainder of the province continues to receive an 
adequate level of policing service. 





During the month of September the executive 
offices of the Force and all but four operational 
support services were re-located in newly renovated 
quarters at 90 Harbour Street, Toronto, We are now 
utilizing approximately 105,000 square feet of use- 
able office space as opposed to the 40,000 square 
feet occupied in former quarters at 125 Lake Shore 
Boulevard East and at various other satellite 
locations in Toronto. Functions not included in the 
90 Harbour Street complex are: Transport Branch, 
Quartermaster Stores Branch, and Registration 
Branch which are located at 125 Lake Shore Boule- 
vard and Training Branch which is situated at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto. 


Effective December 31, 1975 the Ontario Emergency 
Measures Branch was abolished. It is intended that 
the Emergency Measures Act (Ontario) will be re- 
pealed in the spring of 1976. In its place the Lead 
Ministry Concept has been formulated by the 
Ontario government. 


The Lead Ministry Concept provides that in a given 
situation, municipalities can request assistance from 
the provincial government for an emergency which 
occurs in their area. The OPP has undertaken to act 
as an official contact between the municipalities 
and the responsible ministry of government. 


The director of our auxiliary police function has 
been appointed the representative of the Ministry 
of the Solicitor General in the Five Lead Ministry 
Concept, and he will maintain a continuing liaison 
with the Canadian Armed Forces, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and municipal police forces 
in the field of emergency and disaster planning. 


In 1975 a total of 535,166 general occurrences were 
reported to the Force. Of that number, 91,070 were 
actual criminal occurrences, an increase of 10.1 
percent over the 1974 figure of 82,733. Cases of 
homicide, robbery, fraud, and bail violations showed 
the largest increases, such increases being 31 percent, 
23 percent, 22 percent and 37 percent, respectively. 
Unfortunately, the clearance rate in 1975 for 
criminal charges dropped to 40.4 percent from 41.1 
percent in 1974. This has been attributed to the 
increased workload of 10.1 percent. 


During 1975, 23,549 criminal charges were laid. 


In addition, 25,109 charges were laid under the 
Criminal Code in connection with driving offences. 
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Prosecutions relating to offences under federal 
statutes other than the Criminal Code totalled 
3,452. Cases under the Narcotic Control Act, the 
Canada Shipping Act and the Indian Act accounted 
for the majority. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement work 
totalled 358,218 cases. Traffic and liquor cases 
accounted for over 98 percent of the work in this 
category. 


Dealing with traffic, the number of highway col- 
lisions increased by 5.16 percent. This is consistent 
with the increase in the number of drivers on our 
roads in 1975. Fatal collisions increased by less than 
two percent, and the number of collisions resulting 
in personal injury decreased by almost one percent. 


Operations 
(a) Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties 
in all areas of the province where policing is the 
direct responsibility of the Force. Generally, this 
includes traffic, crime, liquor and the enforcement 
of certain federal and provincial statutes. Manage- 
ment of the traffic law enforcement program is the 
responsibility of the Traffic Division. Where neces- 
sary, special investigative assistance is provided in 
all areas of activity by the Special Services Division. 


Indian Policing Services 


Further to the reporting of progress relative to 
native policing as mentioned in our 1974 report, 
we can now report that to further this endeavor, 
the “‘Indian Policing Services’ function was formed 
in May of 1975 to manage existing Indian policing 
programs and the then pending Federal-Provincial 
Agreement. With the signing of the agreement on 
July 18, 1975 this force became responsible for an 
Indian band constable program retroactive to April 
en ass 


An extensive series of visits to the different Indian 
Bands throughout the province was implemented 
to explain the terms of the agreement. Further, by 
December 31, 1975, thirty-three Indian special 
constables were on strength and being administered 
by the OPP. 
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In addition to the band constable program, the 
existing Northwestern program has been expanded 
to encompass the Northeastern sector of the prov- 
ince. South Porcupine became the base for the fly- 
in patrol of the Northeast. The reserves at Fort 
Albany, Attawapiskat, Winisk, Fort Severn, Kashe- 
chewan and Ogoki are visited on a regular basis by 
our personnel. 


A second aircraft is stationed at Sioux Lookout and 
personnel visit the reserves at Pikangikum, Deer 
Lake, Sandy Lake, Big Trout Lake, Fort Hope, 
Pickle Lake, Cat Lake and other reserves en route. 


A total of nine members are manning our sub- 

detachments at Grassy Narrows, Shoal Lake and 
Minaki. Additional men have been transferred to 
these areas to take up their duties early in 1976. 


The band constable program and the Northwestern 
and Northeastern projects have generally been well 
received by those concerned and 1976 should see 
further expansion. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the 
scene of 7,365 criminal occurrences and 474 traffic 
and miscellaneous occurrences. A total of 6,150 
latent fingerprints were found at scenes of crime, 
resulting in the subsequent identification of 687 
persons. 


Each district identification unit is responsible for 
investigating reports of bombs or infernal devices 
and their subsequent disposal. Personnel responded 
in 196 cases requiring neutralization of explosives. 


They made successful comparison of footwear and 
tire impressions, broken glass, metal and torn paper 
exhibits in 131 instances. 


A total of 5,031 persons were fingerprinted and 
4,871 photographed for police record purposes. In 
addition, 2,382 individuals were fingerprinted in 
connection with visa and employment applications. 
There were 598 charts and crime scene drawings 
made for presentation in the courts. 


Underwater Search and Recovery 


The OPP underwater search and recovery teams, 
located in all seventeen districts, now consists of 
forty-nine equipped members. The teams were 
utilized on 285 occasions during the year, primarily 
in the recovery of drowning victims and the locating 
of evidence for use in criminal prosecutions. 


Police Helicopter Section 


The helicopter section, consisting of two four- 
seater Bell ‘Jet Ranger’’ machines and four Force- 
member pilots, is based at Toronto. Each helicopter 
is fully equipped and is used in all aspects of law 
enforcement and in search and rescue assignments. 
The helicopters were operated a total of 2,491 
hours in 1975. 


One of the more noteworthy occurrences in which 
the helicopters were utilized involved a capsized 
experimental raft in the Niagara River. All twenty- 
nine passengers aboard were thrown into the swirling 
waters of the river, resulting in the loss of three 

lives and injuries to others. Despite hazardous flying 
conditions we were successful in aiding in the rescue 
of survivors and the recovery of bodies. 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The OPP has twelve canine search and rescue teams, 
one each at London, Burlington, Barrie, Belleville, 
Long Sault, North Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, Cochrane, 
Thunder Bay and Dryden, and two teams at Mount 
Forest. 


Each team has inter-district responsibility and is 
utilized in searches for wanted or missing persons 
and caches of stolen property. Eleven of the teams 
are trained in narcotics detection, and one in the 
detection of concealed firearms. 


The teams were used on 733 occasions during the 
year. In addition, because of public interest the 
teams attended on 254 occasions at fall fairs, exhi- 
bitions, and various meetings. 


Cloud II, the canine located at North Bay, died 
during the year of a gunshot wound received in the 
line of duty while assisting in the apprehension of 
a fugitive. 


OPP Auxiliary Police 


The total complement of the OPP Auxiliary is 544. 
There are seventeen units of thirty-two members 
each, located in districts one to twelve. Each unit 

is under the direction of a regular Force member 
and auxiliary personnel receive training which covers 
all aspects of the police function. During 1975, 
auxiliary members served a total of 50,000 hours 
assisting regular members of the Force. 


(b) Special Services 


The Special Services Division of the OPP is staffed 
with personnel specially trained in specific areas of 
crime detection and investigative techniques. Mem- 
bers of six branches within the division provide 
assistance to members of the Force and municipal 
police forces. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White collar’ crime including diversified rackets, 
fraudulent schemes, and the manufacture and dis- 
tribution throughout Ontario of counterfeit and 
forged instruments such as payroll cheques, money 
orders, bonds and currency, are investigated by 
anti-rackets personnel. 


General Assignment 


301 investigations were conducted during the 
year, some of which were very complex and 
time-consuming. These resulted in 463 charges 
covering 19,703 actual offences, against 172 
persons. Total loss to victims was $5,473,536. 


Counterfeit and Forgery 


134 investigations were conducted resulting in 
787 charges against ninety-five persons. Esti- 
mated loss to victims was $458,181. Counter- 
feit currency seized in Ontario amounted to 
$290,000 compared to $235,000 in 1974. It 
is interesting to note that there were no in- 
stances of counterfeiting of the new multi- 
coloured Canadian currency. 
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Auto-Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario police 
forces in the investigation of organized vehicle 
theft rings and the identification of vehicles, the 
particulars of which may be in doubt. An example 
of the latter was the identification of forty-eight 
vehicles through the restoration of obliterated 
serial numbers. 


During 1975, sixty-eight investigations relating to 
vehicles and 624 miscellaneous investigations were 
conducted which resulted in forty-two prosecutions 
and the recovery of stolen property worth 
$1,548,800. 


Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to gather infor- 
mation concerning major criminal activity, and 
through the intelligence process, identify criminal 
leaders, associates and their activities. Information 
is then disseminated to the appropriate enforcement 
body for further action. 


Organized crime is investigated in conjunction with 
other intelligence officers and police forces in the 
province, and nationally and internationally. 


A total of 872 investigations were conducted in 1975. 


Criminal Investigation 


Detective inspectors of the Criminal Investigation 
Branch investigate the more serious types of crime 
such as murder, kidnapping, rape, and bank robbery. 


Investigators were detailed to 427 assignments 
during the year including the investigation of sixty 
murders, five of which were committed in municipal 
police jurisdictions. 
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Security 


This function was established to provide protection 
from subversive elements in the maintenance of 
public order. The branch is also responsible for pro- 
viding appropriate security for ranking officials of 
government and other persons. In addition the 
branch has responsibility for administrative super- 
vision of the Ontario Government Protective Service 
whose initial responsibility is protection of govern- 
ment property and preservation of the peace in 
government buildings. 


Special Investigations 


The special investigations function includes anti- 
gambling, liquor laws enforcement, and drug en- 
forcement activities. 


Drug Enforcement 


The role of the OPP in drug enforcement is to 
provide assistance to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police by having field members inves- 
tigate routine drug occurrences. Members of 
this section have been assigned to full-time 
enforcement duties in joint-forces operations 
in various areas of the province. During the 
year, 2,101 investigations were conducted 
resulting in 1,272 charges. 


Anti-Gambling 


This section assists in the investigation of dis- 
orderly houses, cases involving pornography, 
lotteries, and in keeping gambling under con- 
trol. In 1975, 102 investigations were conducted 
into disorderly houses and related offences. 


Liquor Laws Enforcement 


Specially trained investigators in the liquor 
laws enforcement field respond to requests for 
investigations initiated by the Liquor Control 
Board, the Liquor Licence Board, municipal 
police departments, crown attorneys, or Force 
personnel. There were 1,058 such investigations 
in 1975. 


(c) Traffic 


The Traffic Division is responsible for developing, 
co-ordinating and implementing various enforce- 
ment programs, such as selective enforcement 
through the use of regular patrols, radar, aircraft 
and special traffic enforcement vehicles. These 
methods are programmed in an effort to control 

the level of motor vehicle collisions in all areas, with 
emphasis being placed on areas experiencing a high 
ratio of collisions. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions — Highways 


In 1975, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
76,497 highway collisions. Of that number 45,171 
were of the reportable property damage type 
(damage in excess of $200), 8,244 were non- 
reportable types (damage under $200), 22,099 
involved injury to 35,437 persons and 983 were 
fatal collisions resulting in the deaths of 1,197 
persons. 


The total of 76,497 collisions is an increase of 3,756 
from the 1974 total of 72,741. The number of 
personal injury collisions is a decrease of 179 from 
the 1974 figure of 22,278, and the number of fatal 
collisions is an increase of eighteen from the 1974 
total of 965. The 1,197 persons killed is twenty- 
five more than the 1974 total of 1,172. 


The monetary value of property damage in 1975 
totalled $103,037,975 compared to $80,352,119 
in 1974. 


Motor Vehicle Collisions — Private Property 


In addition to the 76,497 highway collisions inves- 
tigated, we also investigated 5,340 collisions which 
occurred on private property. Of that number, 
4,751 were collisions involving property damage 
only, 579 involved personal injury to 694 persons 
and ten were fatal collisions resulting in the deaths 
of eleven persons. 


Total Motor Vehicle Collisions — Highways and 
Private Property 


In 1975, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
81,837 collisions. This is an increase of 3,979 over 
the 1974 figure of 77,858. There were 58,166 prop- 
erty damage collisions compared to 53,986 in 1974, 
an increase of 4,180. The personal injury collisions 
numbered 22,678, a decrease of 212 from the 1974 
figure of 22,890. In 1975, 36,131 persons were 
injured, a decrease of 1,622 from the 1974 total of 
37,753. Fatal collisions totalled 993 compared to 
982 in 1974, an increase of eleven fatal collisions. 
There were 1,208 people killed compared to 1,195 
in 1974. This is an increase of thirteen. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement - General 


In 1975, a total of 347,845, charges were laid by 
the Force under the provisions of the Highway 
Traffic Act and those sections of the Criminal Code 
dealing with driving offences. Warnings issued to- 
talled 337,096. 


Offences under the Criminal Code relating to con- 
dition of drivers through the use of intoxicants 
accounted for 20,534, of the total number of 
charges, a decrease of 245 from 1974. 


There were 347,845, cases processed through the 
courts in 1975 (this figure includes cases not dis- 
posed of in 1974), resulting in 314,753 convictions. 
This reflects a conviction rate of 90 percent and 
indicates that the charges were of good quality 

and were properly prepared and presented to the 
courts. 


To assist in controlling high-speed driving on our 
highways during the year, members of the Force 
operated sixty-nine radar units on a selective basis 
for a total of 38,056 hours. Relating to the use of 
radar equipment, a total of 43,696 charges were 
laid and 14,728, warnings issued. 


A total of 384 members of the Force have been 
appointed as qualified technicians to operate 
eighty-five breathalyzer units located at strategic 
points throughout the province. 
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Highway Traffic Enforcement — Air Patrol 


The OPP operate six aircraft on a charter basis out 
of London, Burlington, Downsview, Barrie, Ottawa 
and Sudbury, This provides for aerial surveillance 
of 1,759 miles of provincial highway which is 
specially marked for this type of enforcement. 


Enforcement from the air in 1975 resulted in 
21,153 hazardous moving driving charges being laid 
and 1,936 warnings issued. Contact was made with 

a motorist on an average of once every eight minutes 
of patrol. A hazardous moving violation charge was 
preferred every nine minutes. In addition to this 
activity, the aircraft patrol rendered assistance in 
seventeen investigations of various nature. 


Snow Vehicle Collisions 


The number of collisions involving snow vehicles 
increased in 1975, 611 compared to 464 in 1974. 
The number of persons killed in snow vehicle mis- 
haps increased to thirty-six from twenty-nine in 
1974. Persons injured decreased, 450 in 1975 com- 
pared to 505 in 1974. A total of 1,976 charges were 
laid resulting from violations in the use of snow 
vehicles. 
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Management Services 
Staff Inspections 


A system of staff inspections throughout the various 
branches, districts and detachments ensures that 
OPP personnel adhere to Force policy. Staff inspec- 
tions personnel also undertake special assignments 
on direction. In 1975, 3,633 uniformed and civilian 
personnel were interviewed, 609 mobile transpor- 
tation units were checked, and forty-one staff com- 
plaints investigated. In addition, a number of special 
studies were conducted. 


During the year a new inspection process was devel- 
oped for implementation in 1976. It provides for a 
continuing formal inspection process at all super- 
visory and detachment command levels. The mem- 
bers of the Staff Inspections Branch will audit 
management and operational functions to ensure 
that programs are being carried out as intended. 
The new process will develop better and more 
timely communication patterns within the Force. 
It will also encourage recommendations that offer 
improvements in the delivery of services. 


Planning and Research 


This function provides effective development and 
communication to the Force of the policies, pro- 
cedures and methods necessary to achieve overall 
organizational objectives. It also provides for com- 
prehensive management and consulting services to 
all divisions of the Force. 


Included in the function is the data processing ac- 
tivity — transferred during the year from the 

records function — and statistical analysis. We utilize 
the former to record and process operational and 
administrative data to identify criminals and to aid 
management in making decisions in the control and 
deployment of resources. The latter provides for 
meaningful analysis to management of all opera- 
tional statistics to aid in the direction of the police 
effort. 


A large number of special projects was undertaken 
by other areas within the planning function, such 

as the devising of a new occurrence reporting 
system, further development of the various parts of 
our Police Orders system, redesigning of the activity 
reporting system, and on-going evaluation of man- 
power deployment relative to the study on same in 
1974. 


An analysis of the results of the tests of the four- 
day work week, carried out in 1973 and 1974, was 
considered by Force management in 1975, and 
after careful deliberation it was decided that the 
results did not warrant Force implementation of 
this system of scheduling. 


The new. combination notebook-diary was taken 
into use by the Force in 1975 and its use through- 
out the year reveals the desired results have been 
achieved. 


The records management program was transferred 
during the year from planning and research, to the 
records function under Staff Services. 


Properties 


The properties function provides co-ordinating 
services to all agencies within the ministry for 
buildings, properties, leasing, parking, and telephone 
requirements. 


Renovations to the former Workmen's Compen- 
sation Building at 90 Harbour Street, Toronto, were 
completed in 1975 and it now houses the majority 


of the General Headquarters administrative complex. 


Cochrane detachment was re-located in a new 
government-owned building during the year, and 
new leased premises were provided for Coboconk 
and Amherstview detachments. An addition to the 
leased detachment building at Haileybury was com- 
pleted. Property was obtained for new locations of 
Coboconk and Geraldton detachments. 


A total of ten houses were purchased for Force 
personnel at Armstrong, Nakina, Sioux Lookout, 
Geraldton, Moosonee, Minaki and Smooth Rock 
Falls, and a similar number are under construction 
at Gogama, Killarney, Red Lake and Central 
Patricia. Land has been obtained to build homes at 
Hornepayne, Ear Falls, Chapleau, Warren, White 
River, Little Current, Sioux Narrows and Still 
River. Tenders for house trailers and land has been 
obtained at Armstrong, Upsala and Foleyet. 


Registration 
(a) Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The OPP has a responsibility to investigate and 
license all persons who are employed in Ontario as 
private investigators and security guards. The re- 
sponsibility includes the licensing of agencies by 
whom they are employed. 


Twenty-one additional agencies were licensed 
during the year, bringing the total number to 245. 
Licenses issued to individuals totalled 26,659. Fees 
collected amounted to $271,297. 


(b) Firearms 


The OPP controls the issuing of firearm permits in 
certain areas of the province in accordance with the 
provisions of the Criminal Code. 


A total of 20,228 firearm registrations were pro- 
cessed. Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm 
totalled 5,366. There were 4,066 permits issued to 
minors, and twenty-six permits issued to sell at 
retail. 


Ten new shooting clubs were approved in 1975. 
The number of shooting clubs in Ontario now 
stands at 338, down 108 from the 1974 figure 
of 436. 
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Staff Development 
Career Management 


This function is responsible for the recruitment of 
uniformed members of the Force, the operation of 
the Force promotional system, and the design, 
implementation and maintenance of the short and 
long term management development programs, for 
which Career Management assumed responsibility 
during 1975. 


During the year, Career Management also assumed 
staff development activities which previously had 
been the responsibility of the training function. 
Accordingly, a revised staff development strategy 
was developed and specific programs were estab- 
lished. 


The short term management development program 
is designed to identify and train potential future 
managers to meet the projected rate of accelerated 
attrition in the Force managerial ranks. The program 
consists of a series of twenty-two courses, covering 

a broad range of managerial practices. 


The design of a long term management develop- 
ment program for all ranks up to and including 

staff superintendent, commenced in 1975 as a 
logical extension of the short term program. Because 
this program recognized the necessity of integrating 
management education into a structured promo- 
tional system it was necessary that a new process 

be developed for the measuring of individual per- 
formance, ultimate training, and promotion. To this 
end, a revised promotional process was designed 

for implementation in 1976. 


A promotional competition in the existing system 

was held in 1975, with 192 members subsequently 
qualifying for promotion. A total of 142 members 
of the Force were promoted to higher ranks during 
the year. 


During the year, 2,740 applications for appoint- 
ment to the Force were received. Of that number, 
2402 were from males and 338 were from female 
applicants. 
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Manpower Administration 


Personnel in this area are responsible for the Force 
manpower inventory system; the defining of posi- 
tional characteristics for all positions in the Force; 
the Force bilingual program; and the maintenance 
of all internal personnel records. 


This function also takes in the forecasting of man- 
power requirements based on the attrition rate and 
future commitments. 


Staff Relations 


This function encompasses the handling of em- 
ployees with non-disciplinary problems. This 
includes counselling on the methods of solving the 
employee's problems relating to the excessive use 
of alcohol, emotional and medical problems, credit 
problems, and generally, matters which are af- 
fecting the employee’s efficient performance. 


Another responsibility is correlating the collection 
of all data concerning labour relations for purposes 
of assisting in preparing amendments to the Memo- 
randum of Understanding. It also prepares back- 
ground data for defence in grievances submitted by 
the Ontario Provincial Police Association. 


The function also maintains a liaison with the 
Personnel Services Branch of the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General on matters arising out of the 
legislation affecting employee relations. 


The development of an employee safety program is 
still under review. 


Training 


The OPP Training and Development Centre at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, provides the initial 
training of recruits to the Force and the training of 
members of the OPP in specialized responsibilities. 
A continuing program of in-service training in all 
aspects of policing is also an important function. 
Arrangements for training at the Ontario Police 
College at Aylmer, as well as training beyond the 
scope of OPP facilities, is arranged. 


Honours and Awards 


Eighty-one members were presented with the OPP 
“‘Long Service and Good Conduct” medal, and 
fifty-three were commended for the thorough and 
exceptional manner in which they performed their 
duty. In addition, there was a general commendation 
directed towards all members who were involved 

in the search for, and eventual capture of, Donald 
Keliy, who escaped from the North Bay Gaol while 
awaiting trial on charges of murder. 


Staff Services 


Records 


The records area functions as a central repository 
of records relating to the operation of the Force in 
connection with administrative, crime and traffic 
matters. The activity includes recording and dis- 
seminating data on crime and criminals to assist in 
identifying the perpetrators of unsolved crime. 


There is also technical and specialized services 
relating to criminal identification such as forensic 
fingerprint analysis, drafting and crime scene 
drawing, and photography. The supply of photo- 
graphic and identification equipment to district 
headquarters and detachments across the province, 
and the procurement, supply and maintenance of 
communications and radar equipment in use by the 
Force, is also the responsibility of the branch, as is 
forms design, varityping, printing and mail services. 


The branch also functions as the Ontario police 
forces suspension control centre. An average of 
75,000 files are active on the system at any one 
time. A total of 136,630 records were entered in 
the system in 1975, with 13,493 “‘hits’’ being re- 
corded. 


Telecommunications 


The objective of this activity is to provide instant 
transmittal of information essential for police opera- 
tions. In order to accomplish this, the OPP has a 
radio system comprised of 106 fixed stations, nine 
transportable stations, nine automatic repeater 
stations, and 1,541 mobile stations installed in 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, boats and air- 
craft. In addition, 130 portable transceivers and 
eighty-six monitor receivers are located at strategic 
locations across the province. The radio system 
logged a total of 5,884,629 messages in 1975. 
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The OPP now has 103 terminals at ninety-six 
locations across the province, on line to the Cana- 
dian Police Information Centre (CPIC) at Ottawa. 
The CPIC system, now in its fourth year of opera- 
tion, is proving invaluable in the law enforcement 
functions with many “‘hits’’ being recorded during 
1975 from enquiries regarding wanted and missing 
persons and stolen property. The CPIC system is 
also utilized to transmit general day-to-day police 
information. To supplement the latter, the Force 
continues to maintain a teletype network — 35 
terminals — between General Headquarters at 
Toronto and district headquarters and many major 
detachments across the province. 


A vehicle licence information service available to 
police throughout Ontario is provided through OPP 
headquarters. A total of 455,883 enquiries were 
handled during 1975. 


Quartermaster Stores 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force. 
The stores is also responsible for procuring and 
issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and 


maintaining a repository of seized offensive weapons. 


Transport 


The transport activity is responsible for providing 
and maintaining mobile and related equipment to 
meet the transporation needs of the Force. 


In 1975 the Force operated 1,889 transport units 
that included automobiles, trucks, buses, snow 
vehicles, motorcycles, watercraft, and aircraft. The 


motor vehicles travelled 69,728,617 miles during the 


year, and our marine and snow equipment logged 
17,688 hours. 


The acquisition of vehicles, on a tender basis, and 
the subsequent disposal of same is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Transportation and Communi- 
cations. 
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Community Services 


The objectives here are to attempt to instill in the 
minds of the public, correct attitudes toward safety, 
toward crime prevention, and to project an aware- 
ness of the Force through the preparation and dis- 
semination of information relating to Force 
activities. There is also sound and effective police- 
media-community relations. 


This function is also responsible for the adminis- 
trative processing of all complaints against members 
of the Force and complaints regarding policing 
services. The operation of the ‘‘Commissioner’s 
Citation Program” is another area of responsibility. 
This program is a vehicle whereby members of the 
general public can be recognized for their services 
or assistance to not only the police but to the 
public at large. An example of this could be the 
heroic actions of a motorist coming upon the scene 
of a serious motor vehicle collision, and possibly 
rescuing someone from a burning vehicle or the 
like. 
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Criminal Code Prosecutions 
Offence 


Abandon Child 
Abduction 
Arson 

—Set.Fire by Negligence 
Assault 

—Bodily Harm 

—Common 

—Indecent on Female 

—Indecent on Male 

—With Intent 
Break, Enter & Theft 
Burglary Instruments 
Cause Disturbance 
Conspiracy to Commit 
Contempt of Court 
Corrupt Morals 
Counterfeit Money 
Criminal Negligence 
Cruelty to Animals 
Damage to Property 
Disobey Court Order 


Escape, Unlawfully at Large or Skip Bail 


—Aid Escape Custody 
Explosives, Possession of 
False Fire Alarm 
False Pretences 
Forgery 

—Uttering 
Fraud 
Gambling 

—Keep Betting House 

—Betting, Pool 

—Lotteries 
Impersonate Police Officer 
Intimidation 
Kidnapping 
Manslaughter 
Mischief, Public 
Murder 

—Attempt 
Nudity 
Obstruct Justice 
Obstruct Police Officer 


Prosecutions 


Convictions 


Dismissals 


74 


25 


39 


Withdrawals 


13 
86 


Adjourned 


—. 


77 


31 


Criminal Code Prosecutions 
Offence 


Offensive Weapons 
—Carry Concealed 
—Possession of 
—Restricted 
—Dangerous Use Firearm 
—Other 
Order to Keep Peace 
Perjury 
Recognizance & Probation 
Rioting 
Robbery 
Sexual Offences 
—Gross Indecency 
—Incest 
—Intercourse with Female Under 14 
—Indecent Act 
—Rape 
—Rape, Attempted 
Stolen Property 
—Possession of 


Telephone Calls, Harassing, Indecent, etc. 


Theft 
—Over $200 
—$200 & Under 
—Of Auto 
—From Mails 
Trespass at Night 
Vessels, Dangerous Operation of 
Wilful Damage 
Other Non-Traffic Criminal Code 


Totals 


Prosecutions 


Traffic Prosecutions Under Criminal Code 


Offence 


Criminal Negligence 
—Causing Death 
—Operating Motor Vehicle 
Fail to Stop 
Dangerous Driving 
Fail to Provide Breath Sample 
Excess of 80 mgs of Alcohol in Blood 
Drive While Ability Impaired 
Drive While Disqualified 
Other 


Totals 


Prosecutions 


19 

61 
436 
660 
1,082 
8,634 
10,818 
2,689 
710 


Convictions 


Convictions 


11 

38 
239 
359 
747 
aeo 
7,709 
1,869 
441 


14,645 


Dismissals 


Dismissals 


Withdrawals 


Withdrawals 


Adjourned 


Adjourned 


149 


25,109 
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Highway Traffic Act Prosecutions 














Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Registration and Permits Part ]| 7,916 6,845 698 349 24 
Licences — Operator, Chauffeur, Driving 
Instructor, Part III 13,795 11,953 1,339 424 79 
Garage and Storage Licences, Part IV 38 36 1 1 
Defective Equipment, Part V 12,943 11,686 572 663 DY 
Weight, Load and Size, Part VI 3,644 3,070 183 381 10 
Axle Weight, Part VII 324 287 i; 20 
Rate of Speed, Part VIII 164,753 161,179 1,661 17622 91 
Rules, of the Road, Part XI 99,623 90,579 5,168 3,678 198 
Park Illegally 1,856 1,565 153 119 19 
Careless Driving 11,686 7,841 2,057 1 SS 55 
Fail to Remain at Scene of Accident 657 443 67 145 2 
Fail to Report Accident 1672 1,183 213 205 11 
Miscellaneous 3,829 3,441 274 68 46 
Totals 322,136 300,108 12,463 9,608 557 
Liquor Control Act Prosecutions 
Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Liquor Control Act 27,845 25,324 539 1,913 69 
Liquor Licence Act 5 1 6} 1 
Totals 27,850 25,325 542 1,914 69 
Prosecutions Under Other Statutes of Ontario 
Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Motorized Snow Vehicles Act 1,976 1,749 74 141 2 
Game and Fish Act 204 184 10 10 
Highway Improvement Act 316 268 22 25 1 
Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act 4,078 3,305 198 559 16 
Petty Trespass Act 451 362 62 25 2 
Provincial Parks Act 394 340 27 27 
Public Commercial Vehicles Act 56 30 14 flak 1 
Public Lands Act 13 11 2 
Public Vehicles Act 2 2 
Vicious Dogs Act y | 3 3 1 
Other 135 100 13 21 1 
LS ge cee aaa et EO a ra ee ee eo 
Totals 7,632 6,354 420 824 34 


Prosecutions Under Other Federal Statutes 





Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Canada Shipping Act 73 65 1 6 1 
—Small Vessel Regulations 615 545 20 50 
Food and Drug Act 87 47 15 25 
Indian Act 380 344 27 1 
Juvenile Delinquents Act 
—Incorrigible 154 65 26 59 4 
Lord’s Day Act 232 146 26 59 1 
Narcotic Control Act 1,743 1,330 114 286 1s: 
Other 168 85 13 64 6 
Totals 3,452 2,627 223 576 26 





Prosecutions Under Municipal By-Laws 





Offence Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Parking 2,139 NOT AVAILABLE 
Total 2,139 





Prosecution Synopsis 





Statute Prosecutions Convictions Dismissals Withdrawals Adjourned 
Criminal Code 23,549 15,905 1,864 4,914 866 
Criminal Code — Traffic 25,109 14,645 9,227 1,088 149 
Highway Traffic Act S227130 300,108 12,463 9,608 557 
Liquor Control Act 27,850 25,325 542 1,914 69 
Other Statutes of Ontario 7,632 6,354 420 824 34 
Other Federal Statutes 3,452 2,627 223 576 26 
Municipal By-Laws 2,139 NOT AVAILABLE 

Totals 412,467 364,964 24,739 18,924 erga 
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General Information 


Arrests 

ras SNVItIONVVITIOUG VV Orealt: teem ain ra Maney eymteterenn 65 a Ne i eke inate 11,629 
Ptrects Gls tn elucOlcestan sere nr eas eS lan. vee ee oe ewe rn nat a ae a 9,756 
Summonses Served 

Som OlisOMDe feNcleniimmnerere rn etan, Mect Mores Pe co cc ile ire in a eh i oa ol as 385,698 
SGrpoeid LO Witiiess mr mee Peer Te Geir tO aS ot ee ee ee ees eS ee eS 16,938 
StinmmonisesiserveditonOtnensOlcesie rt wee ween.) SNe nse) ac eee er ee er ee oes 34,815 
Search Warrants Executed 

Criminal Code and Liquor Control and Liquor Licence Acts 2,174 


os] (a. we, s,)e) 6, m, eye] 6) 8) 8) so) s\n) = ele) ie) se se eee es | ew 


Value of Property Stolen and Recovered (Excluding Motor Vehicles) 

Stolen or Lost $ 7,152,831 
PECOVET CU ree eee oii ie ree task Wen Pa ere era caviniy een) Meipiae Har Goes Aaa ee CC eae re $ 1,914,447 
Recovered for Other Forces $ 458,177 


ew Leese) Aceh o eye a8) 8) es) ela eo ee) om) eee) 6) ees sales) 8) (Ale, eo) ee) ee es ee Oe 8) KesecKe fa aera +.e! sm) ow) 


mets) Be) we. ce, ai 8) el nie, (a Je: fe) sw en rep me 8, ef eai is) (6, (ep e) (ey @) le) imp (6) (ee) «9 /d) my (a #6) (0) (0) Ga, Ca. omy je, \é!e\ 0 e| el celee, (al ce) 8) 6) ete elie, 


Fines Imposed 


Highway Traffic Act $ 6,662,656 


GilminanGoder wl GahtlCmenp tiara hee are ot Oe yee en why Lee een a ait nn fy SUd en gv eh ony alee Wa Sn ek $ 1,848,021 
Fines Under Criminal Code and Other Federal and Provincial Statutes ...................0000: $ 2,347,464 
Total $10,858,141 
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General Information (continued) 


Miscellaneous 
Motor, Vehicles Stolen: sccsrcace tec oon eter ahtatier reheat cle re oe ot ee oe cho nt er ean et at iat) a co ee ele 
Motor Vehicles ‘Recovered. ice x cere cee ota ec oes orca wh am ato teen ahah steko ak Pt a tice a8 ine fe at oh eat a ae 
Motor Vehicles Recovered for Forces Other than OPP. .... 2... 2.2 cee ee eee eee ee eee ees 
Adult Persoms: Missing, © csvctic «tadersce- 3) 6 oer ot sent teria a ete ater 8) en eet oho! eerel ol fogte lates ee ee 
Adutt Persons. located: cc. facceteee ceee anit a6 sh ae cea hae we wa ert atch at att Seed ate ew Me tra Pn ahah Ceol eta 
Stiverities MISSirig © a o.28 a-iec esac) ctcecaese wae by ae essa ALA tree at hae ey gaat td Maal era oe ae oe 
iivenites: LOCATE © cc. wid c scar Ree a Drea Agi ce oh mesa aaereh aah aoe cine Seah tein oH oie aren ees ener ee aE 
Investigations Involving Mentally Ill Persons .. 2.1... 62. ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
Persons Injured in Other than Motor Vehicle Collisions ......... 2... ee eee ee ee ee eee ees 
Persons Fingerprinted for-Police. Records »...264tea nee acg een soe ee ne ee See eels 
Persons Photographed tor Police sReCORGS 6. cc gue cce ct oy mia a feet me aged sweeper eno lerir page 
Persons. Givens Shelters cc cmcneews. cece sie are harie ah acres at ME Perea ae eee ea Bae as ani olecranon 
Premises Found Insecure at Night 
Driver Suspension Notifications 


ata Sel a etiatos ate usta bel, at ate? letue Wel <e) a) et ley ieliel Me lela eel iat om |e) eee) et te! ete eed em RT Sree) Ler ee 


Eva atiaiual at clash cat ca ret ee ia erates ethos ied 16) tate atm UOMiey lenen ater est ewe) ecg Term Ne! 1m em (Sr SLD Laer Kem em we lnm Le 


Sudden Deaths Investigated 

leila tse tee 3 cee nace ee ee ee neem pe sects SANE sy eit noting ite cee sate epee ae cet fay aie Yao od eta ace ag 
SiliGide | = cee Ae oe ae ree ow te hk Se eS er es dh ae PRT a) Sta IRCCS etree Se ct alt a 
DEOWMING soy o tevee toe A Pao le cle NOS tt rat ols Ac a cere chiar out a aia te ne A toe ee 
Motor Vehicle Collisions: 3.2 eect oom Sl ae Hae a aera etapa eaten fot cae cere RE eee er 
Motor Vehicle Collisions Other than Highway 
Natural Causes> air crociere aie le on ks cp coud ite ere ataea eesti ate. af eset beh annie esr eeuniae nem ar 
Snow Vehicle Collisions 
Other Causes 


alla? ta) (a kee slob m. oa) ie aie Serle *Rll a) a0 Sei a) alee! e! (allie) maja) 8 ene. eee (ew eeek ATS) Olas ee) Lee: cay ace gel aerate ae eS 


Re) ca Boas em lled el Lele eas aence, so) 1) ee ellie Vance) (my enceutn isis wehbe sec va ky ie) velo wale enter a? secs 6: Tera te, 1m eo ele) Bias ieee eae Tes Lay Le saia le 


Age of Offenders (Offences under Criminal Code Including Criminal Code Traffic) 
Up to 16 years 
16 to 25 years 
26 to 35 years 
36 to 45 years 
46 to 55 years 
Over 55 years 
Not Stated 


acer el tediehlat sh isctal te jn eal ia Se Ledellul talim bm sla velien(e om eke: Ke) al autem ee care mle ims ee RE Om eh ete |e LOY ee 6 my ma 
Fa a ect Tet iia eer ee ee ee CASE tek Ce CeCe ey Cer amy Ly) CP ACT glee, MCR mein gm beer et a PC ree Pec Ba eS ear weary oct tC 
en eh leietes ea pee Gel ye cle, re eles a) elwel fale) eS iml iis. ie lee) a0) ie) es Os" ae) apie see 26) eke, det elim ge ee) le cee eee e518 Ae eee es 
a te) toyee petley (a, sls ie! jen ay is, rene (mca e) se, is alate) te) elie fe! w. Yee) eam elie: Ua ears) a) em gel ee OM ame a ye, 16 es lee) 16) alc me ees 
ei jal whine ee me a Tia ee me ee elduep cay a Pe) meh ce) ce. wo eye el el Mee: ms ye! ei ely ewe Riee EA Oe meee ie ewe ee ew le elm eae, ak ese) ey ae 
ae Keke me ie) se ee me a, We. oe al a ap mpl ey fe) me em ee tel ids is! eww, Te) o eMae ge erwn en sms, in! Cale eee, Beet ie: lermip” is) 04)\8.) (a) ia) i es eae 


a8 Wie 6. le a) oe wae eee: ee ey et cat om ie le) wo a hee we eae ee. Ve. 6 (8, ise) Ka sae ee je) ee fe he. ewes (eee) Fav kes) (aye) Rw ee ee 


owes Gon, re lw Serie eee et iwi ein! Ad Geo ce iw wel e] Lerimla tte, str eL an a #) (eh uaietal Sele” a” Coe. eN @) om) lle Aes el) 8) oe ie) fee im! eerie) Weis ele ees mee CSE aeete: cere, 
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3,127 
2,576 
2,500 
2,456 
1,774 
4,795 
3,467 
1,092 
1,433 
5,031 
4,871 

886 
59126 
3,061 


61 
242 
221 
983 

11 
884 

36 

1,714 


4,581 
24,863 
9,664 
6,475 
4,549 
2,244 
69 


49,621 
2,824 


Districts And Detachments 


Location of Police Districts 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


* 


1 


— Headquarters — Chatham 
Counties of Essex, Lambton, and Kent 


— Headquarters — London 
Counties of Elgin, Middlesex, and Oxford 


— Headquarters — Burlington 
Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth**, Haldimand-Norfolk**, 
Halton**, and County of Brant 


— Headquarters — Niagara Falls 
Regional Municipality of Niagara* * 


— Headquarters — Downsview 
Regional Municipalities of Peel**, York*, 
and part of Durham** 


— Headquarters — Mount Forest 
Regional Municipality of Waterloo”, 
Counties of Bruce, Grey, Huron, Perth, 
and Wellington 


— Headquarters — Barrie 
Regional Municipality of Muskoka**, 
Counties of Dufferin, and Simcoe 


— Headquarters — Peterborough 
Part of the Regional Municipality of 
Durham**, Counties of Northumberland, 
Peterborough, Victoria, and Haliburton 


— Headquarters — Belleville 
Counties of Frontenac, Prince Edward, 
Hastings and Lennox and Addington 


10 — Headquarters — Perth 


Counties of Grenville, Lanark, Leeds and 
Renfrew 


Traffic Law Enforcement — Highways only 


** Traffic and General Law Enforcement 


Summer Detachments 


District 
Grand Bend 1 
Pelee Island 1 
Rondeau Provincial Park 1 
Sauble Beach 6 
Sibbald Point Provincial Park 5 
Tobermory 6 


No. 11 — Headquarters — Long Sault 
Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carleton**, Counties of Dundas, Glen- 
garry, Prescott, Russell, and Stormont 


No. 12 — Headquarters — North Bay 
Territorial Districts of Parry Sound, 
Nipissing, and Timiskaming 


No. 13 — Headquarters — Sudbury 
Regional Municipality of Sudbury**, 
Territorial Districts of Sudbury and 
Manitoulin Island 


No. 14 — Headquarters — Sault Ste. Marie 
Territorial District of Algoma 


No. 15 — Headquarters — South Porcupine 
Territorial District of Cochrane 


No. 16 — Headquarters — Thunder Bay 
Territorial District of Thunder Bay 


No. 17 — Headquarters — Kenora 
Territorial Districts of Kenora, Rainy 
River, and Central Patricia 


* Traffic Law Enforcement — Highways Only 
** Traffic and General Law Enforcement 


Opening of New Regular Detachments 


District Opened 


Ambherstview 9 May 30 
Dubreuilville 14 November 10 
Grassy Narrows 17 January 13 
Virginiatown f2 January 20 
Closing of Regular Detachments 
District Closed 

Fort Erie 4 December 31 

Opened Closed 

May 7 September 10 

June 6 September 2 

May 13 September 4 

May 16 October 13 

May 14 September 3 

May 5 October 24 


rd 


Policing Under Contract 


As of December 31, 1975 there were in effect, 
pursuant to the provisions of Section 62 of the 
Police Act, contracts for the policing of fourteen 
municipalities involving the services of six corporals, 
forty-eight constables and fifteen automobiles. The 
municipalities involved are as follows: 

Almonte (Town) 

Belle River (Village) 

Blenheim (Town) 
* Brantford (Township) 

Campbellford (Town) 
* Gosfield South (Township) 

Harrow (Town) 

Malden (Township) 

McGarry (Township) 
* Ridgetown (Town) 

Rockcliffe Park (Village) 
* Smooth Rock Falls (Town) 

Tecumseh (Town) 

Wheatley (Village) 
* Locations where municipal and regular detach- 
ments are combined. 


Departmental Transport Equipment 


Transport equipment operated by the Force during 1975 is listed as follows: 


Gal S Aira nt aiceen: Cota: cen ageaman werent Pe wags Leek oe eae 153105 2—> (Radio Equipped ie tak. oe eee eee ae 276 

MEFUCK Sco 305 Sete Bere cers Bo er DREN AS, 1s -RadiocEQuinved execs 3 Seeger ea eee 40 

USCS HAC cee eal. in entra ee tar et ine ies teem nerf 3 =» Radio EQUIDPedi i tra i & oe eee eee 3 

SlAatiOn, WaGgONSy...ovadke Souda toe ee eee oa) == -Radio-Equipped’ 2 k.sta howe 2 oe ee ee 34 

4-Wheel'Drive: Venicles .4..,.564 = 3.4 sa eeee ae 19 <= "RAGIOSE GUID DOCS aan eet a a a ee eee 16 

SHOWS VENICIOS: tatters ace ee haat ele oe ae 88 

Motorcycles* 20. eas ete as ee ae eee Tae =) tRadio Equipped 5a 1-3 were cea eee neees 105 

Motorcycles —Othernc-s5 bots Re SON eee 4 

LGU COS: «. cies, Bak, autem temeinte eae UR eet es 10" }/Radio. EQUID DEO (este eee ee eae aoc 10 

ORES = sc. axare ce ets Ee Ot oe LT Ee Oe 60 .— “Radio Baulpped tas ear ne eae ee 51 

Outboard Motorsi act accce aera ee een cher ese ee 42 

Inboard: Motorss ce ees aa tie ee 9 

in/Outboard: Motorsios ote se ee eee ee 33 

EVAN BIS: yous Soar gunner eet en ek ae 109) —". Radio, quipped oe cues ome aa 2 

snow: Vehicla/Sletohss sas cr ve es ree 7 

Helicopters eras oe et eee aide eee o> = RadiG: EGUID DEC cece ater etc ya an eee eee aa 2 

Bixed-Wing Aircratt. Goss ee ee ee 2 Ds Rai. EQUIP DOU: sc. ho cane cules Cates cs ed 2 
Totals 1,889 Totals 1,541 
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Training Courses 


OPP Members Trained at OPP Training and Development Centre 


RIC SL iSe ISL UI CLOln GC OUlSO ec Gia) otaadece ao Sxynct Grate teen S 1s, raeaneetse) auckauss renee cileevee, eee 52 
OREM TatlOnyGOUl hse mre wernt fae ween etre utetep eens eee SMa ch 2) 0s acu eae ede ea Pe uc teh rk eh ate eA 267 
Breathaly 7elucOUrselny. ne. wie muy Poh Ac haat ee ee he eT aie yk. sx va Bogs ¥epahubte ae tebe te aha tee damrseentys Sle 36 
ech DIGHESTOL INS THUCTIOUMCOUTSE ie ie Fe caec cur ts) oe. Reirson seta, foe castes ater pee we PI ates Pease ev ia cis Me coud Mere at 41 
DEAL POO ITIITAlet me Ea ay ee Pench stan We Pr st Bes Os cate itor we a2 aya) wile BAT Dw Se ca wh er ts MS 31 
RESTS PNOMIAUNO OILRGOU SCarme a: Fete beet org Ch ce ecu meee ec cia as, et nas aitien aukSnaironiy. da fah Wines dvepo ues eda Laka EEE 42 
OntaniosGovernments Protectivercervice*Gourse 2 Sie wes: 5 coc = ate ele w Saou te se aegis brvelm fm an bE Dawe 45 
Mid-WiananemettaGOUlse’.g axcenn wet.cun - t:ecerrer. be eae rene en) onc aay gy een ge we, Geee aah auae sara ehate 325 
CoacnsOrriceias: COUTSC Baa lame ee etal gE Ae. a ie a nek ate es A re WS Ge aenne, ate eeeneanes 208 

Total 1,047 


OPP Members Trained in the Field 


Maninerands we tm lGalming sCOULSC sewn its erate eu ec ever t a) cata ano genaben eee ebaas thks ewes iiweiane, eee os 208 
Searchvand RescuenLraining Cours@ ann viaera nc beeen snk oahu? Cerner een one cme 60 
MotorcycleslicalitinguCourses 8 asediete nce aye 9 ys se a Goa, oO ee hic: OO OR Perea nee 34 
Crowd SGomtTo |e wee er ease eat Sub een oe ee re eae a ge Pe eee he 3,095 
RIL earns Calter ab LOOrAI) wcwtiin we cree: eae Stee eps ota Le font csc aR en ren ene: Pode, elegance nash mines eras 4,035 
PLS te Atel OCU OLLI CAL LOU mr aie mak. Bon cee ey tien Seite cetacean aot aitelan ed eon Ne hors accra ane aren 1,025 
acticseancamescuies UNIt urantings oF aot eat <aeven clues wees core en, 3 ee ee eee oad. 10 
Goldenitlelmets-Precisione ln (Gears, 26 Nec) ss ere acess seals. 3c Re eee eee ea cass 18 
Gas? Scag MLE OICING bese een ore casita estes at aes use: ave reais) eae wea ihe Ren ghaoh Saeeiepona ce Ac neva! 6 193 

Total 8,678 


In-Service Training Lectures 
Members attending the series of seven lectures throughout the province .............-+++08- 17,190 


Total 17,190 
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OPP Members Trained at Ontario Police College, Aylmer 


Recruit; Part “AO 8.2 500s adatens lee we OD ree Le eP CRD a. ko eee oe 258 
ReeruitsPart FBe cites haces tics sats ees eck ee ASB ce ieee dcp peers? on aa <a aes Bema remem 252 
Criminal Investigation: Cousens oi. Geers Peas ee stn eae ee waa: aa ee ee 30 
identification=Cou tse ps xox pra hades Pe ieee ae ays eel ede eee Rho rae, Im eat eee 6 
Senion Officers: Seiminalie x 2,48 trian ie Ame pauper ciate ts © i Sad See ee eee ee ee 2 
Supervisory! Coursey. \acrS aegee Rate cses teers, Saree eg epee ee a SR I ene a ee ee 30 
Traffic;Supervisors Gourse / +4 23 2G o ee te a ee oe eae eae are te teat ed Se or eee cae 4 
YouthfulOffender: Course a ystet eae se aes wee ce oranda Sy eae Seopa: eee te ae 4 
Identification Refresher: Courses nies 3.2 oe bs ose Wy a ee are ae ae care es 2 
ldenti-Kit Semithariae.s afin na 2 oes Sk Oa Lee Hee ee ee ee Ee a oe eee ne 6 
Police Administration Course e As. 4:4)5 6 oe ees ae ee Scr eee, a ral ore ie oth a eee te nee en es 6 

Total 600 


OPP Personnel (Uniform and Civilian) Attending Miscellaneous Courses and Subsidized Programs 


Miscellaneous (Senior Executive Development, Civil Service Commission, University, Community 
College, Criminal? Trattic; Administrative and Supervisory, etc.) ... 5. 2202.20 se ee ee ee 376 


Total 376 


Members of Other Agencies Given Training 


Breathalyzer 35 
In-Service. [ramitna(sevenclecrites). 5. ster a adure- So ee ache tere Ae oe eo ia ee eee mee ee 2,104 
Growd Controlrn se oye. c cts omen sak niret oP error basek as OU ta eae ah de orc rane s Meena te etalon reunite sees etl Meee eae 207 
Canine Uratning= acsane ees comnts tye, ott becca ae cee ot a ie ea Sh eee ih Pa ee eee 6 

Total 2,002 
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Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 


The Ontario Police Arbitration Commission con- 
tinued to offer assistance to municipalities and 
municipal police forces in their negotiations during 
1975. 


Members of the Commission continued to be His 
Worship George W. Harrington, Mayor of Burlington, 
His Honour Judge Garth H. F. Moore, a member of 
the Judiciary for the Judicial District of York; Mr. 
D. R. Latten, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Police Association and an administrator of the 
Police Association of Ontario; Mr. Larry H. Langlois, 
a Sergeant with the Windsor Police Force and C. 
Gordon Simmons, Professor of Law at Queen's 
University, Kingston, who is the chairman of the 
Commission. 


Mr. George S. P. Ferguson, O.C., was reappointed 

as the full-time arbitrator for the Commission on 
July 1st, 1975, for a third term. His reappointment 
is effective for two years. In addition to Mr. 
Ferguson, the Commission appointed several part- 
time arbitrators to the register of arbitrators who 
are available for designation by the Solicitor General 
from time to time as required. The names of the 
part-time arbitrators on the register in 1975 are: 


Professor G. W. Adams 

Dr. A. P. Aggarwal 
Professor G. Gail Brent 
Professor Donald D. Carter 
Professor J. W. Samuels 
Professor K. P. Swan 


While not all the part-time arbitrators have been 
designated to arbitrate differences existing between 
the parties in 1975, it is anticipated that each of 
them will have gained experience by the end of 
1976. All appointments to the register have been 
for one year renewable periods. 


In addition to providing available arbitrators for 
designation by the Solicitor General, conciliation 
services are also available to the parties. 


If, during their negotiations to renew a collective 
agreement either party to the negotiations request 
the assistance of a conciliation officer, the Solicitor 
General may appoint one. To date conciliation 
officers have been made available by the Conciliation 
and Mediation Services Branch of the Ministry of 
Labour. The following table is illustrative of the use 
of conciliation services as sought by the parties: 


Metropolitan Toronto Police Association 
(Unit “A” Civilian Members) 


Durham Regional Police Association 

Niagara Regional Police Association 

Pembroke Police Association 

Wingham Police Force 

Orangeville Police Association 

Walkerton Police Association 

The Peel Regional Police Association 

Windsor Police Association 

Bargaining Committee of the Harriston Police Force 
Sudbury Regional Police Association 

Bradford Police Association 

Picton Police Association 

Durham Regional Board of Commissioners of Police 
Corporation of the Town of Dryden 


Bargaining Committee of the St. Clair Beach Police 
Force 


When conciliation services are used, it is interesting 
to note that more settlements are being reached 
through conciliation which is an indication that 
those involved in the process are becoming more 
familiar with its purpose. 


Also, while many disputes have proceeded to arbi- 
tration, the conciliation services have, undoubtedly, 
assisted the parties in narrowing the issues and 
enabled them to better appreciate the other party’s 
position. 


The arbitrations processed through the Commission 
in 1975, are similiarily listed below. When referring 
to “rights’’ and “‘interest’’ disputes it should be 
remembered that “‘rights’’ disputes refer to disputes 
that involve interpretation of an existing agreement, 
whereas, “‘interest’’ disputes involve settling the 
terms of a new agreement. 
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Arbitrations Processed for the Year 1975 


Place 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Durham Regional 


Metropolitan Toronto 
Uniformed Members 


Sarnia 
Parry Sound 
Orangeville 


Metropolitan Toronto 
Civilian Members 


Smiths Falls 
Niagara Regional 


Metropolitan Toronto 
Civilian Members 


Nepean 

Niagara Regional 
Cornwall 

Mount Forest 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Hawkesbury 
Sudbury 
Sudbury 

St. Marys 
Durham Regional 


Metropolitan Toronto 
Civilian Members 
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Arbitrator 
J. R. Reid 


G. Ferguson 


G. Ferguson 
Kenneth Swan 
G. Ferguson 


G. Ferguson 


G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 


Kenneth Swan 


Kenneth Swan 
G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 
Kenneth Swan 
Kenneth Swan 
G. Ferguson 
G. Ferguson 


G. Ferguson 


Gail Brent 


Date of Award 
Feb. 21, 1975. 


March 17, 1975. 


May 30, 1975. 
June 4, 1975. 
June 24, 1975. 


JUV e/a? oO: 


July 8, 1975. 
July 8, 1975. 


Aug: 5261975: 


Interim Award—April 11 
Award—Aug. 12, 1975. 


Aug. 29, 1975. 
Sept. 5, 1975. 
Sept. 5, 1975. 
Sept? 551970: 
Oct. 1, 1975. 
Oct. 241975. 


Octrs lator: 


still being processed 


Dec. 1, 1975. 


Dee, 1, 1975: 


Interim Award—Dec. 3, 1975. 


Dispute 
“Rights” 


“Rights” 


Interest 
Interest 
Interest 


Interest 


Interest 
Interest 


“Rights” 


“Rights” 
Interest 


Interest 


“Interest” and “Rights” 


Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
“Rights” 
Interest 


Interest 


“Rights” 


Some significant arbitration decisions are set out 
below in abridged form. While some of these 
decisions were awarded in 1974, we believe them to 
be of sufficient interest to include them in this 
report. Henceforth, they will be restricted to the 
year under review. 


Subject matter of the award 


Arbitrators have held that certain matters are not 
arbitrable. For example, an Association request 
that the agreement include the maintenance of the 
current rank structure of the Force and thereby 
ensure the continuation of the number of officers 
in a particular rank was held not to be arbitrable; 
Re Corporation of the Town of Kapuskasing and 
Kapuskasing Police Association (Ferguson) December 
6th, 1974. Uniform clothing issue and equipment 
on police vehicles are not arbitrable. Section 14 of 
The Police Act, provides that the Board shall de- 
termine what accommodation, arms, equipment 
and clothing are adequate; Re Ha/ton Regional 
Board of Commissioners of Police and Halton 
Regional Police Association (Ferguson) October 
21st, 1974. 


The provision for two fully trained and armed police 
officers in all patrol cars has been found to be an 
arbitrable issue contained within ‘‘working con- 
ditions’’ of section 29 (2); Re Metropolitan Toronto 
Board of Commissioners of Police and Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association (Ferguson) April 19th, 
1974. This decision was upheld by the Divisional 
Court (1974) 50 D.L.R. (3d) 173 upon an appli- 
cation for judicial review. The court held that 
“working conditions’’ embrace a requirement that 
an employee work alone, or, in association with one 
or more others, and a requirement that an employee 
operate a piece of equipment either alone or with 
the assistance of one or more others. The charac- 
terization of an issue as ‘‘working conditions’’ may 
be reviewed by the courts. The decision of the 
Divisional Court was upheld on appeal to the Ontario 
Court of Appeal Re Metropolitan Toronto Board 

of Commissioners of Police and Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association (1975) 57 D.L.R. (3d) 
161 and an application for leave to appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada was dismissed (noted at 
D1Gdin Seis Reiod)21641) 


An arbitrator does not lose jurisdiction if negotia- 
tions continue after one party has asked for an 
arbitrator under section 32 (1). Continuing nego- 
tiations are consistent with good faith bargaining; 
Re Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
Township of Sarnia and Sarnia Township Police 
Association (Swan) June 4th, 1975. 


Section 32 of The Police Act, grants an arbitrator 
the jurisdiction to settle all matters brought before 
him and does not necessarily imply any continuing 
jurisdiction. If an arbitrator remains seized of the 
matter in the event his award requires clarification, 
or, explanation, another arbitrator may interpret 
the provisions of his award. There is a presumption 
that an award is final. The reservation of juris- 
diction to clarify cannot oust the jurisdiction of 
another arbitrator appointed under section 33 of 
The Police Act; Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police and Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Association (Brent) December 3rd, 1975. 
This decision is now subject to Judicial Review. 


Section 33 (1) of The Police Act provides a statutory 
right to take any grievance to arbitration. It has 

been held that if a grievor does not comply with 

the time provisions in a collective agreement, the 
statutory right to grieve overrides any time provision 
in the collective agreement; Re Niagara Regional 
Board of Commissioners of Police and Niagara 
Region Police Association (Swan) August 5th, 1975. 


Evidence 


Arbitration under The Police Act is subject to The 
Statutory Powers Procedure Act, S.O. 1971, c.47. 
Section 15 (2) of the latter Act, provides that no 
evidence is admissible that is inadmissible by any 
statute. Hence, the provisions of The Evidence Act, 
R.S.O. 1970, c.151 must be complied with. 
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In the absence of an agreement between the parties, 
an arbitrator will not permit either party to adduce 
evidence on any communication, between the 
parties, which relates to the negotiations between 
the parties up to the date of the arbitration hearing. 
The parties must have the flexibility to make pro- 
posals, and counterproposals, which may be 
amended or withdrawn. Disclosure of these com- 
munications would frustrate meaningful negotia- 
tions; Re Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of Brantford and Brantford Police Association 
(Ferguson) February 18th, 1974. 


Extrinsic evidence will be admitted to resolve a 
problem of construction of a provision where a 
literal reading of the disputed words, in the context 
of the entire agreement and general labour relations 
practice, fails to support a clear and unambiguous 
interpretation in favour of the position of either of 
the parties; Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police and Metropolitan Toronto 
Police Association (Swan) April 11th, 1975. 


Specific Provisions in “Interest’’ Disputes 
(a) Wage and Price Guidelines 


An arbitrator has no jurisdiction to interpret or 
apply the wage and price legislation. Special tri- 
bunals have been set up under that legislation to 
review arbitration awards. The jurisdiction of an 
arbitrator is created by and exists only under The 
Police Act; Re Sudbury Regional Board of Com- 
missioners of Police and Sudbury Regional Police 
Association (Swan) October 31st, 1975. However, 
it is proper for an arbitrator to attempt to observe 
the spirit of the wage and price guidelines, by 
exercising restraint; Re Durham Regional Board of 
Commissioners of Police and Durham Regional 
Police Association (Ferguson) December 1st, 1975. 
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(2) Pensions 


The adequacy of pension plans was arbitrated in 
many disputes. /n Niagara Regional Board of Com- 
missioners of Police and Niagara Region Police 
Association (Ferguson) June 6th, 1974, the arbi- 
trator awarded a Type 1 OMERS supplementary 
plan based on 1 3/4% benefit plan. Past services 
were to be paid by the Board and future services 
were to be shared by the employee and the Board. 
A dispute arose as to what date in time divides 
service into past service and future service. The 
dividing date is the date on which the employee 
enrolled in OMERS; Re Niagara Regional Board of 
Commissioners of Police and Niagara Region Police 
Association (Curtis) November 15th, 1974. 


Supplementary pension plans are very expensive. 
The Board's ability to pay must be considered. The 
province makes grants to municipalities for police 
expense. In 1975 the grant was increased from $7.00 
to $12.00 per capita. Although the municipality 

is not obliged to use such grants for policing, the 
provisions of an efficient police force should be a 
very high priority; Re Sudbury Regional Board of 
Commissioners of Police and Sudbury Regional 
Police Association (Swan) October 31st, 1975. 


(3) Seniority 


It has been held that the promotion process may be 
reviewed by arbitration as no regulation prohibits 
it; Re Sudbury Regional Board of Commissioners 
of Police and Sudbury Regional Police Association 
(Swan) October 31st, 1975. This decision is now 
subject to Judicial Review. 


(4) Medical Examination 


It has been held that members of the force may be 
required to have an annual medical examination 
conducted by a Board appointed doctor. If an officer 
is not satisfied with his report, he may present 
medical evidence from a doctor of his choice; Re 
Halton Regional Board of Commissioners of Police 
and Halton Regional Police Association (Ferguson) 
October 21st, 1974. This decision was reviewed by 
the courts and upheld. 


(5) Standing Order 


An arbitrator has jurisdiction only if a Board adopts 
and enforces a standing order in a manner which 
violates a collective agreement. 


Procedural practices for determining entitlement 
to sick pay may be imposed by the Board so long 
as the rules do not eliminate or reduce the degree 
of entitlement for valid sick leave in the collective 
agreement; Re Board of Commissioners of Police 
for the City of Ottawa and Ottawa Police Associa- 
tion (Ferguson) January 25th, 1974. 


(6) Declaration of Discrimination 


The grievor sought a declaration that he had been 
denied a promotion because of discrimination. The 
grievor had greater seniority than the person pro- 
moted. The grievor enjoyed top priority for promo- 
tion as a result of previous recommendations from 
the Selection Board. However, it was held that the 
grievor had been subject to unfair and injurious 
treatment; Re Board of Commissioners of Police 
for the Town of Oakville and Oakville Police 
Association; Block Grievance (Ferguson) January 
22nd, 1974. 


(7) Loss of Sick Leave Credit 


The Board is entitled to request, and failing agree- 
ment, to require an officer who is physically unfit 
for duty to withdraw from duty and take sick leave. 
This decision may be reviewed by arbitration. The 
party alleging illness has the onus of proving ob- 
jectively that the officer was actually sick; Re 
Niagara Regional Board of Commissioners of Police 
and Niagara Region Police Association; Pychel 
Grievance (Swan) August 5th, 1975. 


As a result of awards on “‘interest’’ disputes, there 
has emerged a pattern toward standardization of 
fringe benefit programs, pension plans and salary 
structures. This same pattern has evolved in volun- 
tary negotiations without involving the arbitration 
process. Undoubtedly, this pattern will continue. 


Toward the end of the year, a great deal of uncer- 
tainty prevailed in the community over what impact 
the Anti-Inflation Program of the Federal 
Government would have on the entire collective 
bargaining process. 


As previously noted, the arbitrators have directed 


their attention to this matter. Future developments 
will require close examination. 
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Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 


The fundamental concern of the Ministry’s Public 
Safety Division is to devise methods of minimizing 
or eliminating hazards to persons or property. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Chief Coroner’s Office, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, Forensic Pathology, and the 
Emergency Measures Branch. 


All programs are co-ordinated and directed by an 
Assistant Deputy Minister. He is also responsible 
for effective leadership in the development of new 
programs for public safety. 


The objectives of the Ministry’s public safety pro- 
grams are achieved by: 


e using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province’s judicial 
system; 


e promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires, and 
reviewing the fire safety standards of the 
building plans; 


e determining causes of death in unnatural 
circumstances to help prevent or minimize 
any future loss of life; 


® providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


. providing designated schools of anatomy 


with sufficient materials for teaching 
purposes. 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 


The objective of the organization is to assist in pre- 
venting or minimizing the loss of life and property 
from fire. The Fire Marshal of Ontario is respon- 
sible for co-ordinating, directing and advising on 
virtually every aspect of fire prevention, fire 
fighting and fire investigation as prescribed under 
The Fire Marshals Act and other provincial statutes. 


A major function of the organization is the investi- 
gation of the causes of fire, but it is also engaged 

in supporting, encouraging and advising local govern- 
ments and other groups devoted to fire service 
matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on co- 
operation from all levels of government, from fire 
departments, industry, insurance companies, testing 
laboratories, and a host of other organizations with 
interests allied to fire prevention and protection. 


The seven major functions provided by the staff of 
107 include: 


Fire Investigation Services 
Statistical Services 
Technical Services 

Fire Advisory Services 

Fire Training Services 
Public Information Services 
Administrative Services 


Fire Investigation Services 


The investigations into fires not only lead to criminal 
prosecutions, but also disclose weaknesses that may 
exist in fire prevention and protection measures. 
Public disclosure of investigation reports by the 
OFM often contain recommendations which local 
governments, fire departments, building designers 
and others can adopt to minimize fire hazards and 
resulting losses. 


A staff of specially trained investigators and engi- 
neers conduct investigations into suspected 
incendiary fires, losses of $250,000 and over, fatal 
fires and gaseous explosions. 


In 1975, investigations of 1,755 fires were com- 
pleted by the OFM. This total compares with 1,817 
in 1974 — an overall decrease of 3.5%. 


The decrease, by type of fire, in 1975 over 1974 
was 51% for suspicious fires and 8.84% for fatal 
fires. 


Compared to 1974, there were 26.48% more large- 
loss fires and explosions investigated in 1975 — 50 
against 68. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1975 was 
196 compared to 215 in 1974. 


Of the 1,509 suspicious fires investigated in 1975, 
1,053 were found to be of incendiary origin, 133 
were accidental, and 323 were of undetermined 

cause. Criminal charges laid in 1975 totalled 658. 


Fire Advisory Services 


The fire advisory staff of the OFM assist and advise 
municipalities in improving the effectiveness of 
their fire prevention and fire fighting services, and 
where no such service is provided, the advisory staff 
will assist and advise municipalities in the establish- 
ment of such service. They also assist in the 
development of fire prevention and training pro- 
grams of local fire departments. The advisory service 
extends to conducting one-time promotional exami- 
nations for fire department officers and providing 
technical advice and approval for the purchase of 
fire trucks and equipment. 


One of the programs that has expanded in the past 
10 years is conducting fire protection surveys of - 
municipalities to improve or provide fire safety 
services. On the formal request of municipal coun- 
cils, the advisers examine the fire protection by-laws 
of the municipalities, their fire department organi- 
zation, fire trucks and equipment, manpower, 
station locations, communications and water 
supply. Detailed reports of the surveys, including 
recommendations for improvement, are prepared 
and submitted to the municipal councils. 


Since 1964, there have been 700 municipal fire 
protection surveys conducted which have resulted 
in 12,031 recommendations. To date, 50.3% or 
6,052 of the recommendations have been accepted 
and the number increases as the municipal councils 
find the means to implement the advisers’ re- 
commendations. 
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The advisory staff provided further technical 
assistance to the following municipalities: 6 in 
conducting promotional examinations; 348 in 
developing training and fire prevention programs; 
130 in designing and locating fire stations; 173 in 
the preparation of by-laws to establish and regulate 
their fire departments. Also, during 1975, the staff 
assisted 159 municipalities in preparing specifica- 
tions for the purchase of fire fighting trucks, as well 
as advising and assisting 302 fire chiefs and 145 
municipal councils on the administration of 
municipal fire departments and the provision of 
fire prevention and fire protection services. 


To ensure adequate preparedness of the Province’s 
fire service for any large-scale emergencies, 41 
regional, county and district Mutual Fire Aid Sys- 
tems and an Emergency Fire Service Plan have been 
developed by the OFM. The staff assisted Fire 
Co-ordinators on 72 occasions with the preparation 
of area plans and amendments to such plans. 


Technical Services 


The engineers of the staff, together with professional 
and technical members of the fire research group 
perform a number of specialized services for 
ministries and provincial agencies which are reflected 
in the development of a safer environment for 
citizens of the Province. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration 
of buildings, proposed by ministries or provincial 
agencies, are subjected to detailed examination by 
the staff engineers. Each project requires their prior 
approval. This ensures that structures such as 
provincial office buildings, schools, hospitals, homes 
for the aged, day care centres, college and univer- 
sity buildings afford an environment for their 
occupants which is as fire-safe as possible. 
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The OFM plays an important, continuing role in 
consumer protection. Laboratories that test building 
materials, fire protection devices and equipment, 
report results to the Office for review and approval 
prior to listing and labelling of the respective pro- 
ducts. The OFM conducts its own product investi- 
gations when outside testing facilities are not 
available. Laboratories at the Ontario Fire College 
at Gravenhurst are utilized for such work. When 
the performance or fire safety characteristics of a 
product are found to be faulty, the manufacturer 
is advised of necessary improvements. 


A program has been established whereby the Office 
carries Out inspections of all new lightning rod 
installations and a periodic check of previously 
inspected installations. The relatively high percent- 
age of installations which are reported satisfactory 
is an indication of the effectiveness of the OFM’s 
compulsory inspection program. 


Staff members are frequently invited to participate 
on special standard making committees established 
by major North American fire protection organiza- 
tions, including those sponsored by governments. 


The staff encourages municipal fire departments to 
minimize the chance of fire occurring in their 
communities by conducting fire prevention inspec- 
tions and advising on remedial measures where 
hazards are found. In 1975, of the 632 fire depart- 
ments in the Province, 218 reported conducting 
287,950 inspections. Compared with 1974, there 
was a 6.8% decrease in the number of departments 
participating in the program and a 5.5% decrease 
in the number of inspections conducted. 


Fire Training Services 


Year-round training of personnel employed by 
municipal fire departments ensures that fire fighters 
throughout the Province are fully conversant with 
and skilled in the use of the latest equipment and 
advanced fire fighting techniques. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario operate 
their own in-house training programs for fire service 
personnel, including the experienced fire fighter 
and new recruits. A great many municipalities, 
however, depend on training programs and instruc- 
tors provided by the OFM. 


During 1975, the staff provided training in the 
basic skills of fire service technology in 3-hour 
units of instruction, to 5,283 fire fighters of newly 
organized or re-organized fire departments in their 
own municipal departments. Compared to 1974, 
there was slightly over 100% increase in this service 
in 1975 — 5,283, against 2,610. 


Regional Fire Fighting Schools of five-day duration 
were also conducted by OFM staff in 1975 in Fergus, 
Kapuskasing, London, Markdale, Peterborough, 

St. Thomas, Sarnia and Wawa. In these eight areas, 
296 fire fighters received classroom instruction and 
practical field training in basic fire fighting and 

fire prevention inspection techniques using fire 
trucks and equipment supplied by the OFM. 


Regional Fire Prevention Schools were offered to 
fire departments in 1975 with the District Fire 
Services Advisers being responsible for the instruc- 
tion presented. These schools are of 40-hours 
duration and may be taken in day or night classes, 
or a combination of both. Basic fire prevention and 
inspection procedures are taught, using local class- 
room facilities. Eighteen such schools were started 
in 1975, and a total of 670 students graduated. 


At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed 

by the OFM in Gravenhurst, training for officers 

or potential officers of municipal fire departments 
continued during the academic year 1975 — from 
January 27 to December 12. During that period, 

380 students were enrolled in the Fire Protection 
Technology Course. This Course was revised in 

1975, and reduced in length from 22 weeks to 15 
weeks, permitting three full courses to be conducted. 


Candidates on course during the year included 368 
from 85 fire departments in Ontario and 12 from 
Ontario Government agencies. The complete 15- 
week course includes fire prevention, fire depart- 
ment management and fire fighting operations units. 


During 1975, 88 students completed course 
requirements, passed the examinations and received 
their diplomas. This brings to 493 the number of 
officers who have graduated since the Fire Protection 
Technology Course was first introduced in 1967. 


Public Information Services 


The public information staff direct their efforts to 
publicizing effective fire prevention by supplying 
publicity material and educational and technical 
information. The material, including general infor- 
mation, fire prevention pamphlets, technical, legal 
and instructional literature, is distributed to 
municipal fire departments which, as local agents 
for the OFM, place it in homes, businesses, schools, 
libraries, and other public places, where it will 
effectively make the public aware of the dangers of 
fire and what to do to reduce these dangers. A 
variety of publications, films and special publicity 
material, is also circulated to groups with allied 
interests, directly or through fire departments. 


The Office releases information and articles to the 
news media in order to promote a better under- 
standing of the work of the OFM and how people 
can help keep fire losses in Ontario to an absolute 
minimum. 


The total number of fire prevention pamphlets 
supplied in 1975 was 658,257. All 456 requests 
were screened to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire 
department training and life-saving were supplied 
by the OFM film library, screened for more than 
9,565 audiences and viewed by an estimated 
382,000 people. 


The OFM also utilized audio-visual and printed 
publicity material developed for use in every Cana- 
dian Province and Territory by the non-profit Joint 
Fire Prevention Publicity Committee, Inc., Toronto. 


Municipal fire departments were again encouraged 
by the OFM to organize and conduct a year-round 
fire prevention campaign, particularly during Fire 
Prevention Week, involving as many people as 
possible in their community. As an incentive, a 
municipality can enter its year-round program and 
be eligible for an award in the annual International 
Fire Prevention Contest conducted by the National 
Fire Protection Association. In 1975, there were 
40 contest entries submitted from Ontario, with 17 
being among the 30 top-ranking Canadian entries. 
The Brampton Fire Department was awarded first 
place in the All Canada rankings, with 92 commu- 
nities competing. 
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Administrative Services 


The Administrative Service performs support 
services to all Sections of the Branch such as main- 
tenance of personnel and financial records including 
compilation of attendance, overtime, vacation and 
sick leave records. 


Budget control continues to be the most important 
function of this service in processing of requisitions, 
invoices and maintaining detailed records of expen- 
ditures and revenue. 


Another important service provided is the prepara- 
tion and distribution of information concerning 
location of licensed users of radioactive material in 
Ontario. Municipal fire chiefs receive these notifica- 
tions and have their departments conduct inspections 
of the premises. The department examines and 
determines the location of the stored material and 
posts notices in the immediate area. In 1975, there 
were 914 notifications sent to municipal fire chiefs. 
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Fire Loss Statistics 


The Statistical staff of the Office of the Fire 
Marshal plan to use a computerized fire statistical 
system for recording fires, fire deaths, injuries and 
fire loss in Ontario. 


The system is designed to dove-tail with similar 
programs either already in use in other Canadian 
provinces or in the planning stage. It is one that has 
been approved by the Association of Canadian Fire 
Marshals and Fire Commissioners and is very similar 
to the one approved by the National Fire Protection 
Association. This program holds about 1200 codes 
in the master files involving fire, crime and casualty, 
plus 850 municipal codes. 


Aside from the advantage of more detailed re- 
cording of Ontario fire loss, the new system will 
provide each fire department with a running 
monthly report of normal monthly and cumulative 
fire statistics for that area, with the additional 
casualty figures. 


In addition, any concerned body, will be able to 
obtain statistical relationships on request. By apply- 
ing specific relationships, significant strides should 
be made by engineering and building design groups 
to improve fire prevention procedures and tech- 
nology in every conceivable form of occupancy. 


Fire Investigation Services 
Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 





1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
Charge Con Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Con. Acq. Pending 
IRUSON Ines meh okie etn, PPLE es 188 256 34 271 49 266 34 2841853 262 
Attempted Arson? 82.24 Sa fs ee See 2. 9 1 2 0 2 1 9 0 1 
Conspiracy to 
COMMIEVAGSON a ratans succes. aaiaers: As 2 2 0 6 3 0 0 4 0 10 
Negligently 
AUST GEG ie anes Sua al cra ioe 0 5 1 7 2 0 0 2 0 0 
Attempt to 
BC Tae Te bade 5 aa ieana aa oe a 3 2 3 1 0 2 0 0 0 7 
Other Fire 
Grimes toe Onis err ate teen SUAS 19 31 3 2A 1 3S 8 83 7 20 
Totals 214 305 42 308 55 303 43 382 60 300 
Technical Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 
Classification 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
SCMOOlStacp niin ee near Ren eke hia Sees 728 784 450 368 601 
FIOSDNCAIS & esc tees eed eta Warren tute es mene 301 So2 360 416 419 
Community and Social Services ....... 73 149 129 118 148 
Universities and Colleges ........... 245 250 107 124 84 
Ontario Government Buildings ....... 45 33 47 50 50 
Hotels ares er Ta teemec mere a bane ree 986 809 831 1,016 1,351 
Totals 2,478 2,397 1,924 2,092 2,653 
Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 
Occupancies 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
SCE DIY wast 76 eke tee eee aes ere eeu ect 51,962 26,264 28,103 25,718 25,297 
IASEICUUONS 6 teas eine Ghy noe ties ak sane 4,168 4,947 6,199 6,413 6,844 
Besigentiale gate ya isa cus cestel ee eceoee ee 183,145 168,433 166,368 169,194 161,873 
Business & Personal Service ......... PA | ASH 24,880 21,616 20,581 21,534 
Moerecantileter tana cea Baca et ace on 45,356 36,996 40,607 42,697 30,125 
HNCstiial ee ecu atanier cared ec escte aks 10,606 32,021 33,683 40,197 33,679 
Totals 316,374 293,541 296,576 304,800 287,950 
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Fire Advisory Services 


Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 


Surveys 1964-71 1972 1973 1974 1975 Totals 
Surveys Conducted 420 124 93 39 24 700 
Recommendations Made 7,248 1,900 1,563 802 518 12,031 
Recommendations Accepted 4,333 757 710 215 37 6,052 
Percentage of Acceptances 56.9% 39.8% 45.4% 26.8% 7.1% 50.3% 


County, District and Region Mutual Fire Aid Activations 


1967-71 1972 1973 1974 1975 Totals 
212 27 40 35 30 344 


Public Information Services 


Record of Literature Distribution 


Type of Literature 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 
information: aese- eee eee 15,048 17,362 19,854 20,369 21,050 
Fire: Prevention: saan tee rena aes 867,470 1,034,068 1,052,420 693,404 658,257 
Technical? “x40 eae ee eee 5,354 143 196 1,301 830 
Legal) .3:2co eisai grees toe At. 238 1,409 183 445 180 
lrstructionaly ere. cer te. eee 2,150 2,068 2,880 5,168 150 


SROtalS: > 228-023 meee pete cok ee 890,260 1,055,050 1,075,533 720,687 680,467 
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Fire Loss Statistics 1975 


Property Fire Record for the year 1975 


Ninleete HLA ol Oto o eee ee ea ore 23,913 
PROP Als iaIT OL OSS: mud ee aaa ha bx nike <diteoael lee were $131,552,081 
LSUROGUALOSS wastes ra eats ee eds, Suck aed se $119,094,591 


DIT ASUUEE CULL OSS vee ound Scenics feo se wage est $ 12,457,490 


Fire Deaths 


Year Men Women 
| oF LO. ee ag ee eee em [1 79 
“ASIP ty ier eae ae SNE I ee ae 129 84 
i BS AS eae eS TE mE eee 120 46 
i RO ae ha Ri diane A IER eR se  eee mene ST a 113 72 
EPA i ee Se ee een oe 91 69 


Five-Year Average Property Fire Record 
for years 1971-75 


NUMmDOE: Ofe IGGS ia caas Pr ace nade oh cs aus 
Total Fire Loss 
Insured Loss 

Uninsured Loss 


24,513 
$107,299,539 
$ 95,533,700 
$ 11,765,839 


Cite ty Vl poetry teas ce ee Cee Te 
wa teSke stata) os>ca) i witem ee) tm a (9) es ae ve 


is ce) pie) i) ce) sm <ofte:s 0) @). 8) 6 a) 0) alee ey 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Children Total Death Rate Death Rate 
63 21, 3.4 :} 

68 281 3.5 4.1 

46 212 24 3.28 

69 254 SPS) 3.8 

65 225 2.9 3.4 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Fire Incidents 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Year Number of Fires Incident Rate Incident Rate 
N75 Bie ese ae are a es SS 23,913 290.7 “i 

TOV Adie CANS nears hpi tee oe aie «. Fe late ee cna 24,367 301.0 328.6 

LOU Siete ea eT: Gio Sere cee ee 24,721 315.9 337.0 

VO este ets tie fs eae? Sot et 2 26,102 333.6 361.6 

1971 meee mo Pn ye 2 ex oe ee 23,435 299.9 335.0 


Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 


Dollar Loss 


Ontario Loss Canadian Loss 


Year Dollar Fire Loss Per Capita Per Capita 
O75 ree ee pee em aia Ree ee $131,552,081 $15.99 . 

TOTAL Reh. icae tc ROI MS at oe, APL eee 128,899,427 15.93 $19.10 
TOTS Re ee OL eee 114,771,792 14.67 15.31 
LOT ake AR a he etree et eee 79,237,571 IGAS 11-65 
BO Tle ce cn Ce CRA tet Atcha a eda ates Ee 82,036,837 10.50 10.98 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-201, September 1975. 


Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


*Data not available at this time. 
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Chief Coroner’s Office 


The Coroners System 


The Supervising Coroner’s Office was established in 
1961 as the result of a report submitted by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Attorney General to study 
the coroners system in Ontario. When the Coroners 
Act 1972 was proclaimed on May 31, 1973, this 
office was designated as the Chief Coroner’s Office. 
The office was designed to correlate and improve 
the Coroners System through supervision and 
education of coroners, and to act as a central filing 
system for all coroners cases in the Province. 


The Coroners System in Ontario is responsible for 
the investigation of all deaths reportable to a 
coroner as defined in the statute in order to deter- 
mine for each case the identity of the deceased and 
the facts as to how, when, where and by what 
means the deceased came to his death. The system, 
therefore, is a vital part of law enforcement in 
initially determining whether deaths are due to 
natural causes, accident, suicide or homicide. Laxity 
or omissions lead to incorrect administration of 
justice. 


Another aspect of the coroners system and one that 
is equally important pertains to public safety and 
the prevention of similar deaths in the future. Since 
all the facts pertaining to sudden or traumatic death 
become known to the coroner during his investi- 
gation and because the coroner is an unbiased, in- 
dependent official, he is best qualified to provide 
warnings to the public of hazards to be encountered 
during the course of their daily lives. In addition, 
the inquest procedure provides an excellent medium 
to disseminate the true circumstances relating to a 
particular death, thus, providing the public with a 
warning about a hazardous situation, trend or con- 
tingency. The coroner’s jury is also a good source 
for recommendations that could prevent similar 
deaths in the future and provides government 
officials with a guide to current preventive attitudes 
of the public and the lengths to which the public 
are prepared to go as regards safety. 
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At the present time, all coroners in Ontario are 
legally qualified medical practitioners. The pro- 
vince is therefore in the enviable position of having 
a one hundred percent medical coroners system, 
which situation is not true in most jurisdictions. 
Experience has shown that a physician is best quali- 
fied through education and practice to deal with 
the problems encountered in investigating sudden 
and traumatic death. 


The Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed in force on 
the 31st of May 1973. The impact of this statute 
on the Coroners System has been far-reaching as it 
has added considerably to the duties and respon- 
sibilities of coroners particularly as regards inquest 
proceedings. 


The new statute makes redundant that part of the 
common law that pertains to coroners and the 
statute law will prevail. Additionally, the new 
statute provides more protection for persons with 
standing at an inquest and for witnesses summoned 
to the inquest. There is also provision in the revised 
statute for the appointment of a coroners’ Council: 
provision for the appointment of a commissioner 
to conduct an inquest in place of a coroner; pro- 
vision for the appointment of coroners on a new 
area basis, and provision for the appointment of 
regional coroners. 


In July 1975, the Chief Coroner’s Office moved into 
the new coroners building at 26 Grenville Street, 
Toronto. The ground floor of this facility accom- 
modates the Coroners Despatch Office for Metro- 
politan Toronto, a body storage area that will 
accommodate 100 bodies, including a separate 

area for decomposed bodies, and autopsy facilities 
that will allow five autopsies to be performed simul- 
taneously. The administrative offices for the Chief 
Coroner and his staff are situated on the second 
floor while offices and laboratory facilities for the 
Chief Forensic Pathologist are situated in the 
basement level. 


Two new inquest courtrooms located at 15 Gros- 
venor Street, the ground level floor of the George 
Drew Building, were turned over to the Chief 
Coroner’s Office in December 1975. The court- 
rooms and ancillary offices occupy the entire ground 
level floor. The larger courtroom will accommodate 
one hundred spectators and witnesses while the 
smaller will accommodate approximately one half 
that number. The furnishings and facilities pro- 
vided in this area are probably unsurpassed in the 
world and include a sophisticated voice-amplifi- 
cation/recording system especially devised for the 
two inquest courts. 


During the calendar year 1975 two new regional 
coroners were appointed to this office, Dr. W. W. 
Wigle, Kenora Region and Dr. R. B. Penton, Niagara 
Region. Three of the proposed nine regions are now 
covered, and it is anticipated that one or two more 
regional coroners will be appointed during the 
forthcoming year. 


Due to many misconceptions concerning gun con- 
trol problems, this office performed an in-depth 
study of fatalities involving gun-shot wounds. A 
copy of these figures is included with the statistical 
data that follows. 


Suicidal death continues to be a major problem 
with a definite increase in teenage suicides. Our 
1975 suicides include one girl nine years of age, 
and another thirteen years of age. A statistical 
study of suicides in Ontario for the period 1964 to 
1974 was made by this office and some of the 
results of that study will also follow. 


Following are the two statistical studies referred to 
above, plus, a statistical summary of the work 
volume processed through this office on a compara- 
tive basis with previous years. 


Recommendations emanating from coroners’ juries 
have been pursued by this office on a regular basis 
since its inception. The Coroners Act 1972 has 
made this procedure mandatory. It is the responsi- 
bility of this office to bring such recommendations 
to the attention of the appropriate persons, agencies 
and ministries of government. Although this office 
has no authority to force such organizations to im- 
plement recommendations, it is surprising the 


number that are, in fact, implemented in some way. 
No doubt this is due to the fact that the organiza- 
tion affected would find itself in a most embarrass- 
ing position if asecond death occurred without 
having remedied such situation as led to the jury 
recommendations. It is extremely difficult to re- 
cord exact statistics on the number of recommen- 
dations that are implemented, as there is often a 
long time lag involved in such step, particularly 
with those that require amending legislation or the 
expenditure of large sums of money. However, this 
office estimates that about 75% of all meaningful 
recommendations are eventually implemented. 


Mercury Analysis Program 


The Chief Coroner's office has been working 
closely with the environmental health branch of 
the Ministry of Health in the Mercury Analysis 
Program in Northwestern Ontario. 


Tissue and blood samples obtained from medico- 
legal post mortem examinations are being provided 
for mercury testing and neurological examination 
whenever mercury might be considered a con- 
tributing factor in the death of residents of the 
Wabigoon-English River System. 


The data obtained is being compared with clinical 
and histological findings to determine the patho- 
logical significance of various mercury levels and 
to what extent the residents are accumulating 
mercury from fish. 


Educational Courses for Coroners 


Educational courses for coroners are held twice 
yearly to provide instruction in all phases of 
coroners’ duties and responsibilities. 


A basic educational course, which covers the 
Coroner’s Act, investigations and inquests, is con- 
ducted in May and a continuing educational 
course is held in October of each year to keep 
coroners abreast of new developments in medico- 
legal investigations. In 1975 over 250 persons, 
made up of coroners, crown attorneys, patholo- 
gists and police officers attended the two courses. 
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Statistical Summary: 


1971 
[nvestigations 7. sam ce erewen ie Sete 22,500 
Post Mortem Examinations.......... 7,700 
[UES TS int} aces Sere eel Sens kee ane 556 
Cremations: 2% cea ke ree eee 3,900 
BOCES = Nail I aaa 387 


Fire-arms Deaths 


Attached is a statistical report compiled from the 
records in the Chief Coroner’s Office over the 
past three years to determine the use of fire-arms 
in suicides, accidents and homicides. 


A review of these cases disclosed that 72% of 
fire-arms deaths occurred at home and in 25% of 
the total deaths, alcohol was felt to be a con- 


tributing cause. 


Accidental Deaths by Firearms 


1972 1973 1974 
Handguns 0 2 3 
Rifles/Shotguns 12 a4 32 
Unknown 1 0 0 
TOTAL 13 oo So 
Suicides by Firearms 

1972 1973 1974 
Handguns 32 21 33 
Rifles/Shotguns 227 226 275 
Unknown 24 23 0 
TOTAL 283 270 308 
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1972 1973 
25,000 25,773 
8,500 8,055 
500 440 
4,800 5,145 
407 413 


Homicides by Firearms 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 


TOTAL 


Overall Totals 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 

TOTALS 


Suicides — Total Number 
Suicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


Homicides — Total Number 
Homicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


1974 


26,900 
8,400 
306 
6,001 
454 


36% 


1973 


56 


32% 


1975 


28,000 
8,300 
327 
6,798 
472 


1974 
14 
58 


75 


46% 


Suicides 


The accompanying tables show an 11-year study 
of suicides in Ontario and the age distribution in 
the year 1974. 


These statistics indicate a steady growth in the 
number-and frequency of suicides in the province 
and a shift in age distribution towards the younger 
age groups. The youngest suicide in 1974 was a 
9-year old child. 


Suicides by Sex 
Ontario 1964 — 1974 


Year Male % Male 
1974 878 68 
1973 718 66 
1972 763 66 
1971 Unavailable —— 
1970 586 67 
1969 616 68 
1968 598 12 
1967 428 71 
1966 440 73 
1965 437 73 
1964 394 74 
Age Distribution of Suicides 
Ontario — 1974 

Age No. % No. 
Group Male Male Female 
10—19 84 80 21 
20—29 192 715 65 
30-39 133 62 82 
40—49 5 re 66 88 
50—59 136 59 95 
60—69 92 67 45 
70-79 55 79 15 
80+ 14 78 4 
Total 878 68 415 
Average Age Male 43 


Average Age Female 44 


Epidemiological studies will be increased this year 
to show the true magnitude of the problem and to 
assist researchers in identifying people in high risk 
groups, so that more effective preventive programs 
can be carried out. The addiction research founda- 
tion and the Clarke Institute of Psychiatry are 
utilizing data from our files in research programs 
involving drug deaths and suicides. 


Female % Female Total 
415 32 1,293 
360 Ss 1,078 
393 34 1,156 

Unavailable —— tist 
284 33 870 
287 32 903 
235 28 833 
180 29 608 
162 2d 602 
163 27 600 
142 26 536 

% Total For % For 
Female Age Group Age Group 
20 105 8 
25 257 20 
38 215 Wi; 
34 260 20 
41 231 18 
33 (37 11 
21 70 5 
22 18 1 
Ps 1,293 100 
5/ 


The General Inspector of Anatomy 


The revised Anatomy Act, passed in 1967, provides 
for the dissection of donated as well as unclaimed 
bodies by designated schools of anatomy. 


An adequate supply of bodies is essential to teach 
medical students the anatomy of the human body 
in their undergraduate years. Courses in human 
anatomy are given to many para-medical students, 
including nurses, physiotherapists, physical educa- 
tionalists, and others. In addition, advanced courses 
are given to surgeons to develop new surgical tech- 
niques, or for research purposes. 


All the demands for bodies by the schools have 
been fulfilled. 


The following schools of anatomy have been 
designated to receive bodies: 


(1) University of Toronto 

(2) University of Ottawa 

(3) University of Western 
Ontario (London) 

(4) Queen’s University 
(Kingston) 

(5) McMaster University 
(Hamilton) 

(6) University of Guelph 


Dept. of Anatomy 
Dept. of Anatomy 
Dept. of Anatomy 


Dept. of Anatomy 
Dept. of Anatomy 


Section of Human 
Anatomy 

(7) Canadian Memorial Dept. of Anatomy 
Chiropractic College 


(Toronto) 


There is one General Inspector of Anatomy in 
Toronto and twenty-three local inspectors of 
anatomy appointed throughout the province to 
carry out the provisions of the anatomy act. Most 
local inspectors are in the areas near the schools. 
All inspectors must also be coroners. Where there 
is no local inspector, any coroner having jurisdic- 
tion may carry out the duties outlined in The 
Anatomy Act. 


Lectures on The Anatomy Act are included in the 
instructional courses for coroners each year. 
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An annual meeting is held in Toronto by the 
General Inspector of Anatomy with all the heads 
of the schools of anatomy, to discuss mutual 
problems. The last meeting was held on January 31, 
1975, with representation from all the schools. 
Throughout the remainder of the year, the General 
Inspector makes periodic visits to all the schools 
and inspects their methods and facilities for hand- 
ling, preserving, storing, dissecting and disposing 

of bodies. The General Inspector has the authority 
to suspend delivery of bodies to a school if required 
standards are not met. No such action was necessary 
during 1975. 


A report must be filed by the local inspector, and 
the school receiving each body, with the General 
Inspector, who maintains a master register. This 
register contains particulars of all bodies at all 
schools in the province, when they were received, 
and how and when they were disposed of following 
dissection. 


Following are some basic statistics which show the 
numbers of unclaimed and donated bodies pro- 
cessed under The Anatomy Act in 1975, compared 
with 1974. 


| Number of bodies forwarded to Schools of 
Anatomy: 
1974 — 302 
1975 — 322 


Il. Number of bodies disposed of other than to 
Schools of Anatomy: 
1974 — 135 
1975 — 127 
(Buried by municipalities — Section 11 of 
The Anatomy Act) 


l1l. Number of reported unclaimed bodies, which 
where re-claimed for burial). 
1974 — 17 
1975 — 22 
(Section 5(1) of The Anatomy Act) 


I\V. Total Number of bodies processed under The 
Anatomy Act. 
1974 — 454 
1975 — 471 


Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforcement 
officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, patho- 
logists, and other official investigative agencies. 


Its role is vital to the proper administration of jus- 
tice, and this incorporates scientific examination 
and analysis as well as the evaluation and inter- 
pretation of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its services. 
It also encourages and conducts research to improve 
or expand forensic science services. 


The province’s only forensic laboratory is located 
at the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided at 
no cost to all official investigative bodies and to 
defence counsel in criminal cases. These services 
include toxicology, biology, chemistry as well as 
firearms, toolmarks and document examination, 
and specialized photography. 


The Centre moved into new quarters during the 
first half of July. These facilities now provide space 
and equipment unrivalled elsewhere in North 
America. Included in the new building is a hundred 
and fifty foot firing range as well as suitable space 
and equipment for detailed examination of motor 
vehicles and other large items. Among the new 
equipment is a scanning electron microscope, a gas 
chromatograph/mass spectrometer complex and a 
computer applied to neutron activation analysis. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections: 


Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of body 
fluids found on a wide variety of materials and 
objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and com- 
pared by this section, as are botanical materials in 
the form of wood chips, plants and plant products. 


Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, metallurgical and 
engineering studies of mechanical and material 
failure cases are conducted by this section. 


Document Section 


The staff of this section examines and compares 
type-written, hand-written, and machine produced 
documents. Altered, erased and charred documents 
are also examined. Written material on forged 
cheques is classified and examinations are carried 
out on the various makes of paper, pens, type- 
writers and pencils. The Provincial Fraudulent 
Cheque File is also maintained by this section. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge cases, 
and firearms of every description. It also receives 
tissue and clothing for the purpose of determining 
the presence or absence of gunshot residue. Addi- 
tionally, this section examines tools and marks 
made by them when used in committing offences. 


Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conducts tests for alcohol, 
drugs and chemical poisons in biological and other 
specimens arising from investigations of a medico- 
legal or criminal nature. In addition, personnel in 
the section are responsible for acquisition and 
maintenance of Breathalyzers and the training of 
operators. 


Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not 
visible to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits 
received by other sections is also an important 
function performed by this specialized group. 


Research 


Training in voice identification was begun and the 
necessary equipment was obtained. A few cases 
were processed during the latter half of the year. 
These services will be provided, in the foreseeable 
future, for investigative purposes only; expert testi- 
mony will not be provided by the Centre until 
further research is complete. 


A study of the feasibility of identifying HL-A 
antigens in blood stains is continuing. Further work 
on the identification of Esterase D polymorphs in 
blood stains is in progress. 
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With the acquisition of a liquid scintillation counter 
further work on the detection of L.S.D. in body 
specimens will be required to adjust the radio- 
immunoassay procedure to this more versatile in- 
strumentation. It may be possible to apply this new 
procedure to selected case work in 1976. 


A gas-chromatographic technique was developed to 
detect cocaine and its metabolites in urine speci- 
mens. This procedure should improve the capability 
of detecting cocaine in the urine of users. 


The gas-chromatographic drug screening techngiue 
for blood specimens, developed by the Centre, has 
been expanded to permit the screening for basic 
drugs in liver tissue. This development enhances 
the capability to detect unsuspected drugs since 
liver tissue generally contains greater amounts of 
drugs than blood. 


A Project to evaluate the effectiveness of .38 special 
ammunition as then required by the Ontario Police 
Act was completed. Recommendations emanating 
from this study resulted in changes to this Act and 
different ammunition being purchased by police 
agencies within the province. 


Fifteen papers were presented at forensic meetings 
and to professional groups; seven papers were pub- 
lished in scientific journals. 


Programs 


The Centre’s educational program included lectures 
at the Ontario Police College, the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police Training and Development Centre, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police College, Forensic 
Pathology course, Crown Attorneys, Canadian 
Forces Security and Intelligence Branch, and the 
University of Ottawa, Faculty of Law. 


Visitors to the Centre included representatives from 
forensic laboratories in the United States of America, 
Australia, Israel and the United Kingdom. 


Three two-week Breathalyzer courses were held 
comprising one hundred students from the Ontario 
Provincial Police, Municipal Police Forces and the 
Canadian Forces Security and Intelligence Branch. 
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Members of the staff participated in fifteen con- 
ferences and seminars dealing directly with matters 
of interest to the Centre as a means of improving 
staff capabilities. A number of the staff took 
university and civil service courses. 


The Director, Mr. D. M. Lucas was elected Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee on Alcohol and Drugs 
of the National Safety Council (U.S.A.); Mr. J. P. 
Bortniak was appointed a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Canadian Society of Forensic 
Science. 


To partially meet the demand for tours of the 
Centre, a few senior science students from the 
University of Toronto were trained to conduct tours 
two afternoons a week. If this proves successful and 
worthwhile, this kind of arrangement will be con- 
tinued. At the present, only senior secondary school 
students, college or university groups and profes- 
sionally related groups are accepted for tours. 


A member of the Chemistry Section was appointed 
a full time Centre Receiving Officer. 


Comments On Case Data 


Table | shows a comparison of cases reported for 
1974 and 1975. The overall increase is 3.2% with 
the larger increases being in the Chemistry, Biology 
and Document Examination Sections. The number 
of cases received (9,326) equalled the number 
reported (9,325); however, the heavy backlog of 
almost 900 cases was not reduced. As a result, the 
average turnaround time increased from 22 to 29 
days. 


The average number of items per case increased 
from 6.1 in 1974 to 6.4 in 1975. 


There was no appreciable change in the distribution 
of cases in terms of the submitting agency or nature 
of investigation e.g. crimes against persons vs. 
crimes against property. 


Cases and Items 1974 — 1975 


Section 


Biology 


Toxicology 


Firearms 


Chemistry 


Documents 


Fraudulent 


Cheques 


Photography 


TOTAL 
CENTRE 


Source 


Metro 
OPP. 
Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 








Metro 

OA As 
Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 


Municipal 


Other 





Municipal 


Other 





Municipal 


Other 








Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 








Metro 
OIE. 
Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 








Metro 
OoeeRe 
Municipal 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 
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Forensic Pathology 


The forensic pathologist is a vital member of the 
team which is involved in the investigation of 
sudden and unexplained deaths. In this Province, 
this kind of death is investigated initially by the 
Coroner, assisted at the scene by a police officer. 
As a result of their investigation it might be 
decided that a postmortem examination which 
includes a medicolegal autopsy will be required. At 
this time, a pathologist who is familiar in 
medicolegal investigations is called in to assist in 
the investigation. 


The forensic pathologist’s primary function is to 
evaluate the pathological findings in cases of 
sudden death in relation to circumstances 
surrounding the death and the results of any 
ancillary investigations. Sudden death pathology is 
as much a speciality as other subdivisions of 
pathology, e.g., neuropathology, skin pathology, 
etc. In any inquiry into sudden death whether 

it turns out to be from natural or unnatural causes, 
the forensic pathologist acts as a link-man between 
Coroner and police. This link becomes more 
apparent in homicides and in cases of suspicious 
or unexplained deaths. 


During the year 1975, the Coroners office 


investigated 28,000 sudden deaths. Of this number, 


they ordered 8,300 medicolegal autopsies which 
were carried out by 248 pathologists throughout 
the Province and authorized to carry out 
medicolegal autopsies. 


The role of the Forensic Pathology Agency is to 
assist in determining causes of and mechanisms of 
death in unusual circumstances and to aid law 
enforcement agencies throughout the Province in 
the interpretation of certain aspects of sudden 
death through the application of expertise in 
Forensic Pathology. 


The objectives can be achieved by: 


a)Providing an advisory service to police, 
Coroners and pathologists in the 
Province. 

b)Developing training programmes in forensic 
pathology. 

c)Carrying out forensic pathology 
examinations in difficult or complex cases. 
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During July 1975, the Agency was rehoused in a 
new facility at 26 Grenville Street, Toronto. The 
remainder of the year saw intense activity relating 
to ‘bedding down’ of staff and new equipment in 
this facility. The result has been the creation of a 
second-to-none Forensic Pathology department 
with full ‘back up’ facilities for medicolegal 
autopsies. 


Staff 


During the year the following were appointed to 
the Branch: 


1. Dr. J. A. J. Ferris, Deputy Director, Aug. 1 — 
Contract. 

2. Mr. Franco Piredda, Forensic Photographer, 
Oct. 20 — Contract. 

3. Mr. James Beaton, R.T.(R), Forensic 
Radiographer, Oct. 20 — Contract. 

4. Miss Miriam Rosenblatt, R.T., Medical 
Technologist, Dec. 12 — Contract. 

5. Miss Beverly Sharman, Secretary 5, Oct. 20 — 
Classified. 


During the year the Branch lost a valuable 
employee upon the death of Mr. Chris Heck who 
for many years had held the post of Senior 
Mortuary Assistant. 


Educational 


During the year two Forensic Pathology Seminars 
were held: 


1. March 10 through 14, attended by 100 senior 
police investigators from police departments 
across Ontario. Forty hours of tuition were 
given during this course, by lecturers invited 
from Ontario, Quebec and the United States. 
A transcript of the proceedings amounting to 
290 pages was issued to all participants. 

2. November 17 through November 27, attended 
by 95 senior police investigators from police 
departments across Canada, representing all 
Provinces with the exception of P.E.|. and 
Newfoundland. A total of 72 hours of 
tuition was provided by lecturers from 
Ontario, Quebec, the United States and Great 
Britain. A transcript of these proceedings 
amounting to 600 pages is now complete and 
will be sent to all participants. 


The Director gave 49 hours of lectures to 
pathologists groups, Coroners, Criminology 
students and police officers including an ongoing 
monthly address of 7 hours to the R.C.M.P. 
Investigators Course. 


The Deputy Director, in addition to his 
participation in the November Seminar was 
invited to speak at an International Symposium on 
Natural Unexpected Death in Stockholm during 
December and address students at the Toronto 
Institute of Medical Technologists. 


Mr. Jack Evans attended a 3 day Medicolegal 
Seminar for Law Enforcement Officers held in 
Pittsburgh in January. 


The Director attended the Annual Meeting of 
the American Academy of Forensic Sciences in 
Chicago during February. 

Level of Service — 1975 


Medicolegal autopsies —108 including 49 


homicides 
Skeletal remains examined —21 including 5 
homicides 
Number of microscopic 
preparations —1520 
Medicolegal photographs 
for teaching and record 
purposes —3240 
Number of Court —54 (approximately 
appearances 300 hours) 


X-rays taken —approximately 500 
Consultants, second 

opinions for Crown and 

Defence —89 

Number of hours seminar —112 for 195 


participants 
Travelling 


Number of miles travelled by road for entire 
Branch — 4871. This includes attendances at 
Court, educational programmes, scenes of crime 
and autopsies. 


Administration 


Following the submission of the multi-year plan in 
1974 in which the establishment of three 
peripheral medicolegal autopsy facilities in North 
Bay, Timmins and Thunder Bay was 
recommended, the Director and his Executive 
Officer visited suggested sites for these buildings in 
the three areas. As a result of these exploratory 
visits the Branch recommended that these facilities 
should be sited on presently available O.P.P. 
territory. 


The establishment of these three mortuaries 

with x-ray facilities in the areas suggested would 
serve as centres for wide catchment areas in the 
north of the Province thereby facilitating the 
performance of high calibre medicolegal autopsies. 


The appointment of as yet undesignated but 
recommended pathologists to the status of District 
Pathologists had not been implemented by the end 
of the year. 


Research 


Research in three areas was initiated towards the 
end of the year as follows: 


1. Anexploration of the possible uses of a 
relatively new x-ray technique known as 
Xeroradiography. This is a technique which 
facilitates the visualization of soft tissues of 
the body and to date has been used mainly 
in the field of diagnosis and screening of 
breast cancer. 


To date it has been found to have definite 
advantages over standard x-ray techniques in 
such fields as a) the demonstration of fine 
bone detail, b) postmortem coronary 
angiography whereby the anatomy, 
distribution, blockage, etc., of the coronary 
arteries can be demonstrated postmortem, 
c) the demonstration of foreign bodies e.g. 
bullets, shotgun pellets, other metallic 
fragments prior to autopsy, d) the 
visualization of structures of the neck in 
cases of strangulation, e) demonstrating air 
embolism in the brain, f) showing the 
contents of home loaded shotgun shells. 
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Work is proceeding in an effort to 
demonstrate gunshot powder residues in 
clothing and tissue in close range firearm 
discharges. 


The pathology of the heart in cases of 

sudden death involving the younger age 
groups. This includes investigation of the 
nervous conducting tissue in the heart and the 
effects of small vessel obstruction in the 
coronary artery tree. 


A testing of the hypothesis that the finer 
structure of any bone is unique to each 
individual. This is being investigated by the 
x-raying of a large number of bodies with 
subsequent x-ray comparisons of this 
series. If the hypothesis is substantiated, 
this will a) enable positive identification 

of fragmentary human remains (if pre- 
death x-rays are available for comparison) 
and b) provide adequate evidence in Courts 
of law in cases of disputed identity of 
victims. 


Identification by this method has already been 
accomplished to our satisfaction in three cases 
during the year. 
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Emergency Measures Branch 


The Emergency Measures Branch of the Ministry of 
the Solicitor General ceased its operation as of 
December 31st, 1975. 


In his Budget Speech in April, 1975, the Provincial 
Treasurer announced the government’s intention 
to withdraw financial support from the Emergency 
Measures: Program in Ontario and to phase out the 
Emergency Measures Branch by December 31st, 
19:75: 


Activities, 1975 


Members of the Branch continued to give advice 
and assistance to municipalities in the preparation 
and authorization of plans to meet emergencies 
which occur in peacetime. There was also a 
continuation of the work with the Ministry of 
Health, Ontario Hydro, The Ontario Provincial 
Police, and the Regional Municipality of Durham 
in the preparation of the Pickering Generating 
Station Plan for dealing with radiation spills. As 
of April 1st, the Branch commenced the phase out 
operation including the transfer of inventory and 


records and re-allocation of staff to other positions. 


During this period there was continued advice and 
assistance to municipalities and a further 40 
peacetime emergency plans were reviewed by the 
Branch. As of December 31st, 1975 a total of 301 
municipal plans to meet peacetime emergencies 
had been completed. A list showing the munici- 
palities having such plans has been given to the 
Lead Ministries. 


The Federal Government is providing grants to 
Municipalities that qualify under their guidelines 
for the calendar year, 1976. Many municipalities 
have taken advantage of this financial assistance. 
These grants are obtained directly from the Federal 
Government. 


Lead Ministries 


The Government agreed that there would come into 
being a system of Lead Ministries to develop joint 
action by Ontario Government Ministries during 
peacetime emergencies. This system will require the 
development of task forces consisting of senior 
representatives of various ministries involved in 
alleviating such emergencies. Each ‘Lead Ministry’ 
will provide leadership to cohesively employ all 
available resources of several governmental bodies 
in any large scale emergency to provide maximum 
assistance as effectively as possible. 


The allocation of Lead Ministries to help in 
emergencies will provide similar services to those 
formerly co-ordinated by the Emergency Measures 
Branch. 


The Ontario Government has established a Lead 
Ministry Concept as outlined in Order-in-Council 
Number O.C. 1487/75. This Order-in-Council is 
outlined below: 
Designated Ministry Responsibility 

Spills of chemicals, oil or 
other contaminants or toxic 
agents; gas or oil pipeline 
breaks. 


Environment 


Health Epidemic 

Nuclear Reactor accident with 
off-site effects. 

Heavy Water Plant accident 


with off-site effects. 


Natural Resources Flood 
Forest Fire 


Major Air Crash. 
Other Peacetime Emergencies. 
War Emergency. 


Solicitor General 


Funding and co-ordination of 
extraordinary Provincial 
expenditures on emergencies. 


Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs 
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The Lead Ministry Concept is not a program as such 
but is a procedure which has been established 
whereby municipalities facing an emergency beyond 
their resources, may request assistance from the 
Provincial Government through the Ministry 
responsible. 


Finance and Administration 


In the calendar year ended December 31st, 1975, 
total direct expenditures under the Emergency 
Measures Program amounted to approximately 1.5 
million. Of this 61% was provided by the government 
of Ontario, 32% by the Federal government, and 7% 
by Municipal Governments, with 71% of the total 
amount being spent at the Municipal level. 
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Ministry Organization 


Solicitor General 
Deputy Solicitor General 


Ministry Secretariat 


Ontario Police Commission 
Police Service Advisors 
Intelligence Services 

Planning and Research 

Ontario Police College 


Ontario Provincial Police 
Administration: Personnel 

Staff Services 

Special Services 

Field Operations; Traffic Operations 


Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 


Public Safety Division 
Assistant Deputy Minister 
Chief Coroner's Office 
Centre of Forensic Sciences 
Forensic Pathology 

Fire Marshal 

Emergency Measures Branch 


The Honourable John P. MacBeth, Q.C. 
A.A. Russell, O.C. 


J. Allen, Special Assistant to the Deputy 

S. Allinson, Communications Policy Advisor 

M. A. Brown, Management Services Coordinator 
B. E. Dorigo, Police Liaison Coordinator 

L. H. Edwards, Director, Internal Audit 

P.F.L. Gow, Executive Director, Administration 
J. M. Ritchie, Director of Legal Services 


Chairman: E. D. Bell, Q.C. 
Members: His Honour Judge T. J. Graham 
Major General H. A. Sparling 


Commissioner: H. H. Graham 
Deputy Commissioner, Operations: L. R. Gartner 
Deputy Commissioner, Services: J. L. Erskine 


Chairman: C. Gordon Simmons 
Arbitrator: G. S. Ferguson, Q.C. 


F. L. Wilson, Q.C. 

Dr. H. B. Cotnam 

D. M. Lucas, Director 

Dr. J. Hillsdon-Smith 

J. H. Kendall 

N. W. Timmerman, Director 
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Ministry Review 


In 1976, the Ministry continued to develop a wide 
variety of programs, most of which were concerned 
with the improvement of policing in Ontario. 


Complete details of Ministry programs can be found 
in the reports by our component agencies throughout 
the following pages. A brief review of some of the 
activities of the Ministry Office is given below. 


The program of fiscal restraint continues in all sec- 
tors of the economy and has required tighter control 
over budgets. Nevertheless, the costs of policing 
continue to increase. In order to maintain an effective 
level of policing, economies have to be pursued 
wherever possible without adversely affecting the 
level of service. Along with economies, efficiencies 
have been developed through better application of 
resources and policing techniques. 


The economic constraints being exercised at the pro- 
vincial and municipal level require a cooperative 
effort to provide Ontario with the policing services it 
requires. At the same time, provision must also be 
made for special assignments. The security arrange- 
ments for the 1976 Olympics is an example of a. 
large scale operation which required a good deal of 
planning and execution involving a considerable 
number of man-hours and the deployment of equip- 
ment. The introduction of two-man police cars on 
some shifts has also required a re-allocation of 
resources and some programs have been affected. 


During 1976, the Ministry of the Solicitor General has 
taken the initiative in a number of areas where 
changes should be introduced so that the policing 
resources can be applied with a greater return on the 
investment. For example, the increase in volume of 
minor traffic offences and parking violations calls for 
a disproportionate amount of police activity in rela- 
tion to the relatively minor nature of the offences, 
when compared to other important areas such as 
criminal intelligence, crime prevention, and enforce- 
ment of the more serious and more complicated 
types of offences. 


It has become obvious that more effective law enfor- 
cement techniques are required for minor traffic of- 
fences and parking violations. The system of driver 





licence suspensions for non-payment of fines for 
minor traffic offences has achieved considerable 
success but it would appear that the existing system 
will require modification so that the costs of collect- 
ing outstanding fines are substantially reduced. The 
ultimate sanction for non-payment of a parking viola- 
tion is imprisonment. This results only after a costly 
process of enforcement, bringing about needless 
confrontation on many occasions between the police 
forces and members of the public. Alternative pro- 
posals have been developed and are now being con- 
sidered, including the elimination of imprisonment 
for non-payment of a fine. 


This Ministry in cooperation with the Ministries of 
the Attorney General, Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, and Transportation and Communications, 
has been working on an assembly of systems and 
techniques which will provide the basis for effective 
enforcement. At the same time, they will permit the 
deployment of police officers and equipment to 
other tasks, thereby improving the level of service of 
policing in many areas. It is also hoped that changes 
can be introduced which wil! help reduce the amount 
of time spent by police officers attending courts as 
witnesses. 


Improved communications and a higher level of ser- 
vice has been a desirable feature of the Ministry’s 
planning. It is anticipated that by mid-1977 the com- 
municating links between the police forces and the 
essential records of vehicle registrations and driver 
licence information maintained by the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications will be available 
on a 24-hour basis. 


The Ministry Office 


The Ministry Office responsible for directing and 
coordinating the affairs of the Ministry is made up of 
a Ministry executive group, composed of the Minis- 
ter, the Deputy Minister, and a small Ministry Secre- 
tariat staff. This staff provides expertise to assist in 
the various roles of the Ministry, including manage- 
ment systems, police liaison, communications, legal 
services, auditing, and administration. Their func- 
tions and activities are as described below. 


Legal Services Branch 


The Legal Services Branch of the Ministry of the 
Solicitor General provides legal advice and services 
to the Ministry Office and to program managers on 
all aspects of law pertaining to the activities of the 
Ministry. This duty includes the provision of legal 
opinions, the preparation of statutes, regulations and 
orders-in-council, representation of the Ministry in 
litigation, and the negotiation and preparation of 
contracts. 


Administration Division 


The Administration Division is the service organiza- 
tion responsible for the delivery of financial, person- 
nel and related administrative services to all agencies 
and programs of the Ministry. It ensures that the On- 
tario Government’s financial, personnel, and admin- 
istrative policies and other related Ministry policies 
are followed, that methods and procedures are ap- 
propriate, that systems are in place to ensure that 
they are complied with, and that performance is 
evaluated. 


The Administration Division performs the following 
functions: 


Financial Services Branch 


The function of the Financial Services Branch is to 
maintain an accounting of all expenditures and 
revenue of the Ministry in accordance with Govern- 
ment accounting procedures. This function provides 
timely and accurate financial and related information 
to assist agency and program management in plan- 
ning, decision-making, budgeting, allocating, and the 
efficient use of available resources. 


During 1976, the Branch was completely reorganized 
to provide more flexibility in its operations and to en- 
sure the effective introduction of the new Integrated 
Payroll, Personnel, Employee Benefits (IPPEB) 
System. 


Administrative Services Branch 
The Administrative Services Branch was created in 


1976. It coordinates the compilation and distribution 
of Ministry administrative policies, maintains the 


comprehensive inventory and asset control systems 
for the Ministry, and provides office, messenger, and 
supply services to the operations located at 25 
Grosvenor Street. 


Personnel Services Branch 


The function of the Personnel Services Branch is to 
ensure that the Ontario Government personnel 
policies, legislation, and regulations, and related 
Ministry policies are adhered to. It provides service 
to assist the management of Ministry agencies and 
programs to effect the planning and the efficient 
utilization of human resources. A part of the Person- 
nel Services Branch has been decentralized from 25 
Grosvenor Street to 90 Harbour Street to ensure ade- 
quate on-site service to the Ontario Provincial Police. 


During 1976, all Ministry records were converted to 
the Integrated Payroll, Personnel, Employee Benefits 
(IPPEB) System. 


Planning and Evaluation Branch 


The function of the Planning and Evaluation Branch is 
to coordinate Ministry planning and evaluation and to 
provide assistance to managers in priority develop- 
ment for operations. Assistance is given to the man- 
agers of agencies and programs in establishing ob- 
jectives, and developing measures of performance, 
effectiveness, costs, benefits and statistical tech- 
niques. Performance is evaluated by monitoring in- 
formation on inputs, outputs, and finances of opera- 
tions through a quarterly performance report. Special 
projects are also handled by the Branch on assign- 
ment. 


The Branch continued to provide assistance to the 
field productivity study of the Ontario Provincial 
Police, in extending the detachment planning con- 
cept to thirty-eight more detachments. Twenty per- 
cent of the detachments of the Force, comprising 
about one third of the constable strength, have now 
implemented this style of management. 


The Branch has been participating in the meetings of 
the Interministerial Metric and Standards Committee 
on Metric Conversion. With the assistance of line 
management, details of the nature and extent of 
metric conversion on the Ministry’s operations, and 
how it will be implemented to meet the deadlines, 
have been determined. 


Further extension of the management by results 
(MBR) process was carried out during the year. From 
the initial experimental stage in 1974, coverage now 
includes 80% of the funding level for the Ministry's 
operations. 


Police Liaison Coordinator 


The Police Liaison Coordinator is seconded to the 
Ministry from the O.P.P. for a specified period for 
career development. His task is to assist in policy 
development and to present the police viewpoint by 
acting as a liaison between the Secretariat and the 
O.P.P. He represents the Ministry on a number of 
police oriented committees, advises the Minister and 
Deputy Minister on any current and anticipated 
development within the law enforcement field which 
may require the development of policy alternatives. 


Communications Policy Advisor 


The primary task of the Communications Policy Ad- 
visor is to provide advice to the Minister, the Deputy 
Minister, and program managers on policy and major 
issues requiring communications expertise. His role 
is to help ensure that Government communications 
policies are applied well in the Ministry; initiate our 
own planning and development of such policies; ad- 
vise Ministry agencies on program delivery; choose 
techniques to be used, and monitor their effective- 
ness. 


He manages all communications activities of the 
Ministry Office, liaises with the media, and provides 
the Minister with speeches and written policy state- 
ments. Overall, he is concerned with the application 
of the best communications management for our 
needs in keeping the public informed about law en- 
forcement and public safety programs. As well, this 
requires working internally within the government to 
help gain widespread understanding of the Ministry 
role, and to assist the public to gain maximum 
benefits through greater knowledge of Ministry pro- 
grams. 


A good deal of the Communications Policy Advisor's 
activities involve crime prevention and fire preven- 
tion programs. These include the production of 
feature movies, television programs, and public ser- 
vice messages on T.V. and radio to help support 
police and fire services. 


The Ministry is involved with many programs 
designed to help the general public to gain a better 
awareness of the character of crime and to motivate 
the public to help in the containment of crime. The 
Ministry provides a media program to help support 
the efforts of the Ontario Provincial Police, which is 
very effectively involved in police-community rela- 
tions and crime prevention as part of its regular law 
enforcement programs. 


Six television public service announcements advising 
citizens of practical methods of crime prevention 
were produced by the Ministry Office and distributed 
to 35 television stations throughout the Province. 


A half-hour motion picture entitled ‘Doing It Wrong’’ 
was produced. This is designed to help reduce crime 
among people between 16 to 20 years of age. The 
age and outlooks of young people make them partic- 
ularly receptive to a movie treatment appealing for 
crime prevention. This new film portrays the conse- 
quences of illegal actions by youths, the future sig- 
nificance of a criminal record, and of the social dis- 
advantages of such a way of life. 


A print of ‘Doing It Wrong” is held at every O.P.P. 
Detachment for local showings by Community Ser- 
vice Officers. As well, the Communications Policy 
Advisor distributes the film for the Ministry, and 
publicizes it through a descriptive brochure. This 
movie has stimulated widespread interest among 
police forces and social agencies. To date, the Minis- 
try Office has received requests for screening of it by 
more than 50 organizations in Canada and the United 
States. Prints have been purchased for their own use 
by 15 outside agencies across the continent. 


After several months of planning, anew fact crime 
program was launched on the Global T.V. Network. It 
is entitled ““Code 10-78”, which derives from the 
police radio code for ‘Officer Needs Assistance’”’. 
This program exemplifies how the government and a 
television network can effectively work together to 
produce informative public service programming. 
Code 10-78 is now a regular monthly series pro- 
duced by Global Television Network with technical 
advice and support provided by the Ministry Office 
and the Ontario Provincial Police. The program is one 
of the first regular television series in North America 
to involve the public in helping solve crimes where 
investigations have not yet been successful. 


The series recreates unsolved crimes from the files 
of the Ontario Provincial Police and solicits any infor- 
mation from the viewing audience that may lead to a 
solution. Care is taken to present the facts of a crime 
with restraint and good taste. Some indication of its 
success with the public was shown in a recent survey 
which found that Code 10-78 registered the highest 
rating among new Canadian programs on the net- 
work. This T.V. series helps encourage more citizen 
involvement in assisting the police and fosters 
greater public understanding of the realities of police 
investigative work. 


Twenty radio messages on the subjects of fire pre- 
vention and water safety were produced and dis- 
tributed to 36 English and French radio stations 
throughout Ontario. 


Fire prevention methods were demonstrated in eight 
television public service announcements produced in 
1976 and distributed to all television stations in On- 
tario. 


A brochure describing the Ontario Police Arbitration 
Commission was produced. Five thousand copies 
were distributed to the police community and the 
general public. 


A brochure describing the new Retail Business Holi- 
days Act was produced. Seven thousand five 
hundred copies were distributed to business 
organizations, church and civic groups, police forces, 
and the general public. 


The Communications Policy Advisor participated in 
the committees setting up the Police Bravery Medal 
and the Fire Bravery Medal; was an instructor in the 
O.P.P. Senior Management Course; and served on the 
management board interministerial committee on 
Government policy for purchasing of communica- 
tions services. 


The Women’s Advisor's Office 


The Women’s Advisor's Office has been in operation 
one year. It has instituted a number of activities for a 
continuing Equal Opportunity Program. These ac- 
tivities include: — 


— Formation of a Women’s Advisory Committee 
made up of representatives from each area of 
the Ministry to assist the Women’s Advisor in 
identifying problem areas and to act as a 
resource to the employees in their areas. 


— Collection of statistics on the status of women 
in the Ministry. 


— Publication of “The Scanner”, a bi-monthly 
newsletter to inform employees on Affirmative 
Action and the Equal Opportunity Program. 


— Career development workshops are being 
offered for employees in the Ministry. 


— Noon-hour workshops are offered on topics of 
interest for all employees as defined from 
responses to questionnaires. 


— Formation of task forces to look at problem 
areas. 


— Development of a section of each library with 
material on career development, training, 
education, goal setting, and affirmative action. 


— Career counselling and personal counselling. 


— Working with the Personnel Branch in monitor- 
ing recruitment and job selection. 


— Working with management in relation to in- 
dividual problems and complaints. 


— Developed an Affirmative Action brochure for 
inclusion in the Ministry personnel package. 


Audit Services 


Internal auditing is an integral part of the Ministry's 
management organization, with responsibility for: 


— Reviewing and appraising the effectiveness and 
efficiency of Ministry systems of financial ad- 
ministration, including safeguarding of assets; 


—  Ascertaining the extent of compliance of Minis- 
try systems and procedures with financial 
policies, regulations and other instructions of 
the Legislature, Management Board, the Treas- 
urer, and the Ministry; 


— Assisting management by reviewing operations 
and recommending improvements to informa- 
tion systems, utilization of resources, and 
operating controls. 


The Branch is staffed by a Director, who reports to 
the Deputy Minister, one senior auditor, and one audi- 
tor. 


These Ministry Office functions are involved with 
some of the activities described on the following 
pages in the 1976 reports submitted by agencies of 
the Ministry of the Solicitor General. 





The Ontario Police Commission 


The Ontario Police Commission functions in a 
broad field. There is almost no limit to the areas in 
which the efficiency and standard of performance 
of Municipal Police Forces may not be aided. The 
assistance which the Commission can give is 
limited by its resources. In a period of restraint, as 
in 1976, certain priorities had to be observed, so 
that obvious needs for development have been in- 
definitely deferred in the areas such as “911” 
Emergency Number, automated management in- 
formation systems, standardization of mainte- 
nance of software for computer-aided dispatch 
and record entry, studies in demand work-load and 
patrol deployment. Other important programmes, 
such as standardization of forms, have been cur- 
tailed. With a further substantial reduction of 
resources in 1977, the Commission does not 
foresee many new programme initiatives. 


During the year, the Commission has refined and 
updated many of its projects and implemented 
many changes and improvements in its opera- 
tions. 


The following programmes continued in 1976:- 


1 Municipal Force budgeting and control 
analysis. 


2 Theuniform records system was established 
in four Forces; four Forces are partially com- 
pleted, and four Forces are under study with a 
view to implementation. 


3 Standardization of forms — 78% user by Mu- 
nicipal Forces of these forms prepared and 
vetted by the Commission. 


4 Extension of integrated radio system to ten 
municipalities with provincial government 
subsidy. The period of implementation has 
been extended because of reduction in availa- 
ble funds. 


5 Computer-aided dispatch and record entry 
system being implemented by the Ottawa 
Police Force with technical assistance from 
the Commission staff. This is a first in 
Canada. 
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In-depth studies of internal management 
deployment records and dispatch systems 
were carried out in two large Forces by Com- 
mission staff in the year 1976. One of these 
extended into the year 1977. These are leng- 
thy and involved, but their use has substan- 
tially reduced unit costs and promoted the 
efficiency of the subject Forces. 


The Commission has devised an intermediate 
formula, which is an examination in greater 
depth of Forces generally. In 1976, this was 
carried out as a pilot operation and will be 
implemented in 1977 on a wider basis. It will 
result in visits to fewer Police Forces by the 
Commission's Advisors than was previously 
undertaken. 


The Personnel Development Programme has 
continued in 1976, and studies will continue 
into 1977 at least. It involves formal training 
at the Police College and in-service training at 
the Force level. The recruit course, extended 
to fifteen weeks, comes into operation at the 
Ontario Police College at the beginning of 
1977. The Junior Supervisors’ Course is in 
the process of preparation. It will be con- 
cluded in the Spring of 1977, to be followed 
by the intermediate supervisors’ course 
study. 


The Commission has prepared and furnished 
to the Forces a model complaint procedure 
for local use which provides a better service 
to the public. The Commission has also 
assigned its Special Consultant, in addition to 
his other duties, the responsibility of pro- 
cessing citizens’ complaints received by the 
Commission. 


Suspended Driver Control System in co- 
operation with the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General and other Ministries. 


The Crime Prevention Programme is continu- 
ing. 


The Recruitment Standard and Evaluation 
Programmes continue, and there is on-going 
instructional work with the Forces. 


13. The Criminal Intelligence Section, in addition 
to its on-going duties, has continued to 
enlarge its Joint Forces Operation Pro- 
gramme. 


14 The Commission had before it twenty ap- 
peals in disciplinary matters during the year, 
and two new public inquiries into Municipal 
Police Forces, also one such hearing, begun in 
1975, was completed. A summary of dis- 
ciplinary appeals and their outcome Is ap- 
pended. 


15 Apart from the above, the Commission has a 
continuous obligation to assist Forces with 
such expertise as it has. This is a daily 
responsibility carried out by the Commission 
and its staff. 


16 The Commission wishes to acknowledge a 
great debt to the Governing Authorities and 
Chiefs of Municipal Police Forces in supply- 
ing, on loan or on a seconded basis, many Of- 
ficers and Constables to assist in operations 
which without their help would be greatly 
curtailed. 


Here following are more details of some of the ac- 
tivities of the Commission's sections: 


Recruitment Standards and Personnel 
Evaluation 


The utilization of the results of the Recruitment 
Standards Project and the Personnel Evaluation 
Project has continued to be most gratifying. To 
date, some 45 forces are using all or part of the 
Recruitment Standards Guide in their recruiting 
process. It is possible that additional smaller 
forces have instituted this procedure without re- 
porting to the Commission. Mr. Bill Belyea, the 
Commission's consultant psychologist, has re- 
sponded to requests from 24 police forces to ad- 
minister the psychological test battery on recruits, 
and to date excellent reports have been received 
from the forces using this battery. In addition, 6 
police forces are using the psychological test, 
employing consultant psychologists in their own 
areas, and also report excellent results. 


Seminars were held throughout the Province for 
Sergeants, Staff Sergeants, and Senior Police Of- 
ficers on the new philosophy in the Recruitment 
Standards Guide which has been distributed to all 
police forces in the Province. Nine of these semi- 
nars have been held, two of which were at the On- 
tario Police College for Chiefs and Deputy Chiefs. 
The remainder were for Sergeants and Staff 
Sergeants, but were well attended by the Senior 
Officers, including Chiefs and Deputy Chiefs. In all, 
some 410 officers attended the seminars, with ap- 
proximately 22 police forces represented. To date, 
no adverse comments have been received on this 
project. 


Budget & Resources Analysis Programme 


This programme is the development of a system 
of reporting financial and services activities and 
performances at the police force level. It supple- 
ments current statistics gathered by the Ontario 
Police Commission, and provides a province-wide 
basis of comparison. The chief feature is the in- 
troduction of hours of service as a constant 
measure of levels of service in each police jurisdic- 
tion. Dollar increases may also be analyzed to 
determine increases due to price (inflation) and in- 
creases due to volume (workload). Other statistical 
series identify police and civilian ratios, off-the- 
job time, which erodes the police presence, cost 
of mobile support, electronic and technological 
support. 


A secondary series of statistics identifies the 
allocation of manpower and other resources e.g. 
mobile support, electronic gear, etc. These are 
represented from both the standpoints of dollars 
and hours. The overall package provides each 
police force with; 


1. Individual statements of cost and service 
levels 1975 and 1976 


2. Group comparisons, based on high, medium, 
and low averages. 
Grouped by 


— population groups 
— Regions, Cities, Towns etc. 
— Province overall 


The information provides a basis for determining 
and/or reallocating resources. It also provides a 
factual and comparative basis for maintaining, in- 
creasing, or decreasing service — cost levels. 
This program, which was commenced in 1976 as 
a pilot, has been refined, and will be of universal 
application in 1977. 
O.P.C. Budget & Resource Analyses 
Proposed Statistical Series 
General Cost & Service Comparisons 

1. Actual/Authorized Strength 

2. Population 

3. Municipal Revenues/Police Subsidies 

4. Equalized Assessment 

5. Police Budget Gross, & Net if Subsidized 

6. Average Basic Hourly Rate — Police Officer’s 

7. Average Basic Hourly Rate — Civilian’s 

8. Average Hourly Rate — All Staff 


9. Police Cost Per Professional Hour - Gross, & 
Net if Subsidized 


10. Ratio Police/Civilian Hours 


11. Police Cost in Mills — Gross, & Net if Sub- 
sidized 


12. Police Cost as Percentage of Municipal 
Revenues 


13. Police Budget Percent, Plus or Minus Previous 
Years 


14. Police Budget Change due to Increased Ser- 
vice 


15. Police Budget Change due to Inflation 


16. Police Hours of Service per Capita & Percent 
Change 


17. Police Costs per Capita & Percent Change 
All above series of statistics will be summarized 
by individual force, by group, and by Province, 


also high, mean, and low averages as appropriate. 


Analyses of Staff Resources & Dollars — by 
Function 


Percent of Hours & Dollars Relative to: 


1. Admin. Support Police Of- 


ficers Reports Listed 

2. Operations Police Officers By: 

3. Court/Custodial Police Of- @ Individual Force 
ficers 

4. By-law Enforcement Police Of- @ Group,E.G., 
ficers Regions 

5. Civilian Staff @ Province 

6. Lost Time (Sick, Vacation, High, Mean, Low 
Training, etc.) Averages 

Percent of Dollars Relative to: 

1. Outside Services 

2. Mobile Support Services 

3. Communications Support Ser- 
vices As above 

4. Premises 

5. All Other 


6. Offsets from Licenses & Fees 


Crime Prevention 


In order to attain their goal of controlling the 
growth of or better still to diminish the occasion 
of crime, the police are necessarily involved in 
three functions to attain this objective. These are:- 


1 The apprehension of the offender or offen- 
ders if a crime has occurred, which is 
achieved by diligent, well trained police of- 
ficers, with the assistance of technical and 
mechanical aids. 


2 The deterence of criminal activity, achieved 
by various means but particularly the high 
visibility of police on patrol. 


3. Prevention of crime, which with the co- 
operation of the public, consists of the police 
advising the merchant and homeowner on the 
proper locks, etc. that would make their pre- 
mises more secure, on consulting with plan- 
ners and architects about roadways, lighting 
and various other aspects that would assist in 
the safety and security of the inhabitants, and 
many other programs, such as Block Parent - 
Lock Your Car - what precautions to take at 
night while out on the street, etc. These are 
just a few of the many programs which help 
to curtail criminal occurrences. 


It isin the area of crime prevention that the Com- 
mission has been continuously assisting the On- 
tario Association of Chiefs of Police. Descriptions 
of the various programs that are available have 
been developed by the committee and the Com- 
mission is having them printed in a consolidated 
reference book, available March 1st, 1977. Lec- 
tures are being given at all Chiefs of Police Zone 
meetings, describing the program and encourag- 
ing participation. A three day senior officers semi- 
nar on the subject is also to be held in the Spring 
of 1977 at the Ontario Police College. This is the 
first time such an organized and co-ordinated at- 
tempt has been made to encourage the forces to 
institute or intensify their efforts towards the pre- 
vention of crime. 


Complaints 


Early in April, 1976, a revised procedure for deal- 
ing with complaints against Police was circulated 
to the Municipal Forces. The Commission assigned 
its Special Consultant to process complaints 
reaching the Commission. 


Complaints are received either directly from the 
complainant or are redirected from other Minis- 
tries, Members of Parliament, or municipal offi- 
cials, to the Solicitor General and thence to the 
Commission. These complaints range from allega- 
tions of brutality or corruption by Police Officers 
to improper or illegal action concerning an arrest 
or trial. Many complainants merely wished to vent 
their displeasure at being charged with a minor of- 
fence in what they considered to be a rude or un- 
sympathetic manner. 


The new procedure consists of sending an im- 
mediate diplomatic answer to the complainant ad- 
vising that the complaint will be investigated, and 
that he or she will soon hear further from the Com- 
mission representative. In some cases, letters are 
drafted for the Solicitor General’s signature. The 
next action is to direct an inquiry to the Chief of 
the Police Force against which the complaint is 
made, asking for a full investigation of the events 
surrounding the complaint. In every case, full and 
immediate co-operation was received from the 
Police Force involved. Without exception, in- 
vestigations appeared to be thorough and un- 
biased. After an assessment of the validity of the 
complaint and the action taken, the complainant is 
notified of the result. 


Since the start of this programme, some eighty 
complaints have been received and fifty-five com- 
plainants appeared to be satisfied by the results. 
Eighty investigations were instituted, with two 
hundred and seventy-five letters written. There are 
at present twenty-five investigations continuing. 


Technical Services Branch 


The objectives of the Technical Services Branch 
are to ensure that information and communication 
services of common interest to police forces are 
optimized, standardized, and made available to the 
entire police community, and to encourage the 
highest standards and co-ordinate the application 
of information and communications technology in 
the police community. 


The Branch has continued to focus attention on 
applications of information and communications 
technology in support of police operations. 


Information Services Programme 


The Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) is a 
real-time centralized police computer system lo- 
cated within the R.C.M.P. Headquarters in Ottawa. 
It operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, provid- 
ing full service to all accredited police forces 
across Canada. 


Since July of 1972, the forces in Ontario have had 
direct access to the system via on-line terminals. 
The Ontario network is comprised of a total of 
254 terminals which not only link all Ontario 
forces to the CPIC, but also permits them to com- 
municate directly with any other user agency in 
Canada. 


The basic purpose of CPIC is to act as a central 
repository into which all forces may enter items of 
police operational information directly, thus creat- 
ing a fully co-operative national file which can be 
accessed by all forces in the country. 


Each agency is responsible for the accuracy, 
validity and subsequent maintenance of their own 
records. Only the agency responsible for entering 
a record may remove it from the CPIC files. 


Responsibility for system application and control 
within the Province of Ontario, rests with the OPC. 
This necessitates the services of three full time au- 
ditor analysts within the Branch. These specialists 
work with assigned police officers to conduct 
CPIC system audits and provide training and assis- 
tance throughout the Ontario police community. 
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The Branch is also responsible for conducting in- 
vestigations into breaches of system discipline, 
and recommending to the Commission appropri- 
ate disciplinary action. In addition, the Branch en- 
sures that all recommendations endorsed by the 
ACCTS (Advisory Committee on Communications 
and Technical Services) are presented to the CPIC 
National Advisory Committee. 


Costs for the CPIC network within Ontario are 
shared equally by the Provincial and Federal 
Governments. Provincial estimates for this fiscal 
year are projected at $540,000.00. 


The Integrated Radio Services Programme 


With the inception of CPIC in 1972, came an in- 
creased demand for new, high-capacity radio 
communications systems for the police forces in 
Ontario. At the same time the need emerged for in- 
tercommunications between forces and remote 
access to CPIC terminals for smaller forces. 


The forces of the province turned to the Ontario 
Police Commission for assistance and guidance. In 
response, the OPC combined funds available for 
intercommunications programs with a portion of 
CPIC communications system funds into a com- 
mon program which would meet the objectives of 
intercommunications capability and CPIC access, 
and also encourage modernization of a police 
force’s total radio system. 


Under the conditions of the ‘Integrated Radio Ser- 
vices Program” the Province of Ontario pays 75% 
of the cost of new radio systems for small munici- 
pal forces and 50% of the cost for larger. 


Municipal forces receiving grants during 1976 in- 
clude: Kingston, Township of Norwich, Township 
of Sarnia, Stratford, Orangeville, Kapuskasing, 
Collingwood, Shelburne, Cobourg, St. Thomas, 
Windsor and supplementary grants to Peter- 
borough, Durham, Pembroke and Orillia. In addi- 
tion, consulting assistance has been given to the 
regions of Peel, Halton, Hamilton-Wentworth, 
Niagara, Haldimand-Norfolk, Durham, York and 
Sudbury. 


Police Automated Registration Information 
System (PARIS) 


The year 1976 saw the implementation of the 
Police Automated Registration Information 
System. This system is designed to allow Ontario 
Police forces to have direct computer access to 
the MTC automated vehicle registration file. This 
is accomplished by an automated computer inter- 
face between the Canadian Police Information 
Centre (CPIC) and the Ontario Government's 
Downsview Computing Centre (DCC). This allows 
immediate access to the MTC Motor Vehicle Data 
Base from local police CPIC terminals, from 8 a.m. 
to 2 a.m. Average response times since implemen- 
tation has been 20 seconds. During computer 
downtime, a backup microfilm system is used. 


The system was implemented on June 7, 1976 
giving access to all correct plate queries. On Octo- 
ber 29, 1976, additional queries such as plate by 
date, Vehicle Identification Number and Vehicle 
Identification Number by date were implemented. 
Volumes for the month of December had reached 
T2000: 


Computer Aided Dispatch and Record Entry 
Project 


Many forces are actively looking at the automation 
and computerization of their local operational and 
administrative systems. The benefits in increased 
efficiency and effectiveness to be realized by 
computerized records and communications are 
considerable. 


Recognizing the benefits of a standardized system 
for the forces, the Ontario Police Commission es- 

tablished a CADRE (Computer Aided Dispatch and 
Records Entry) study team in early 1975. 


The final result was a CADRE system for municipal 
police forces in Ontario. The system is composed 
of computer and radio communications hardware 
and software designed to provide each force with 


— Records Entry and Local File Management 
capability 


— Statistical and Management Reporting 
facility 


— Direct data base query capability from the 
field as well as locally 


— Computer Aided Dispatch facility 


In 1976, this standard was accepted by the police 
forces of Ontario. Subsequently, the Ottawa City 
police force chose to be the first force in Ontario 
to implement the system. A tender has now been 
prepared with responses due back from vendors in 
February 1977. 


Suspended Driver Control Centre 


The Suspended Driver Control Centre, for which 
the Branch is responsible, is located in the General 
Headquarters of the Ontario Provincial Police. The 
year 1976 was the second full year of operation 
since implementation began in September 1974. 


The Centre’s design and implementation were 
mainly necessitated by the legislation (Bill 
212/73) which introduced driver licence suspen- 
sions for non-payment of fines related to driving 
offences. This has proved to be an effective alter- 
native to the warrants previously issued commit- 
ting to jail sentences any persons unable to pay 
fines. 


The Control Centre is responsible for the entry and 
maintenance of suspended drivers on the CPIC 
system. As predicted, the availability of this infor- 
mation on CPIC has resulted in a dramatic increase 
in the number of drivers charged with driving 
under suspension. Successful prosecutions have 
also risen. 


As a result of providing a more effective enforce- 
ment program, the Control Centre was instrumen- 
tal in the Defaulted Fine Centre of the Ministry of 
the Attorney General, dramatically increasing the 
rate of driver reinstatements. At the end of 1974, 
the reinstatement rate was 44.4%. At the end of 
1975, the reinstatement rate had risen to 77.5%. 
In 1976, 78,163 driver suspensions were ordered, 
and 67,644 reinstatements were ordered. This 
represents an increase in the rate of reinstatement 
to 87.7%. 
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Criminal Intelligence Branch 
Function 
This Branch is operated for the purposes of: 


— stimulating the criminal intelligence gather- 
ing processes of police forces and related 
agencies within Ontario, and promoting the 
free exchange of intelligence between these 
forces. 


— training of police personnel in the various 
aspects of organized crime and the criminal 
intelligence process. 


— maintaining a permanent repository for crimi- 
nal intelligence, to provide the facilities for 
the analysis, collation, evaluation and dis- 
semination of such intelligence. 


— maintaining liaison with all police forces and 
law enforcement agencies in Ontario, as well 
as those located in key centres elsewhere, 
both domestic and foreign. 


— Keeping the Commission and through the 
Commission, the Minister, informed of the 
current state of organized crime. 


— designing programs to create public aware- 
ness of the existence of organized crime in 
our society. 


Organization 


The Branch is staffed with three qualified In- 
telligence Officers, two file reviewers and support 
clerical staff. All Branch personnel work within a 
secure section of the Commission premises. The 
staff is non-operational; they do not investigate 
crime but act as a support service to police forces 
in the Province. They serve as a catalyst in the 
fight against organized crime, as well as a co-or- 
dinating unit as required by the Police Act. 
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Activities 
Branch activities fall within five categories. 
(a) Training 


An Organized Crime and Criminal Intelligence 
Seminar was held at the Ontario Police College, at 
which twenty-eight law-enforcement personnel 
were trained in the Intelligence Process and 
Selected Analytical Techniques. 


A similar course was held in the Commission 
Board Room at which thirteen persons were 
trained. 


A third course was held at R.C.M.P. Headquarters 
in Toronto where eighteen members of the 
R.C.M.P. were trained. 


The foregoing courses were coordinated by the In- 
telligence Branch with the assistance of the 
R.C.M.P. Intelligence Branch. 


A Physical Surveillance Training Course was also 
held at the Ontario Police College, where forty 
members of twenty-two Ontario Police Forces 
were trained in the art of surveillance. 


A series of one day seminars was set up in an 
effort to arrive at a uniform system for Ontario 
Police Forces when dealing with applications, and 
for the recording of, and preservation of evidence 
under the Protection of Privacy Act. Seventy-four 
law-enforcement personnel received this training. 


A series of lectures and practical training was ar- 
ranged for dealing with the operation, minor 
repairs, and technical problems which occur in the 
use of recording devices on wiretap operations. 
Twenty-eight officers employed as technicians by 
various police forces received this training. 


The foregoing seminars were planned and coordi- 
nated by the Intelligence Branch. 


Intelligence Branch personnel lectured on 
Organized Crime and Criminal Intelligence to forty- 
four recruit training classes and four Criminal In- 
vestigators classes held at the Ontario Police Col- 
lege during the year. 


(b) Liaison 


The interprovincial and international aspects of 
organized crime necessitates continuing liaison 
and intelligence exchange with other similar 
special units throughout Canada, the U.S.A. and 
certain other foreign countries. The Branch holds 
membership in the Law Enforcement Intelligence 
Unit (L.E.1.U.), a large association of state and mu- 
nicipal agencies, mainly from the U.S.A., but with 
some Canadian participation. Members of the 
Branch attended annual and semi-annual con- 
ferences of this Organization at Miami and 
Nashville. They also attended other conferences 
and meetings dealing with organized crime during 
the year at Buffalo and Detroit. These activities 
have helped maintain effective liaison with 
authorities outside Ontario. 


(c) Criminal Intelligence Services-Ontario 
(CISO) and the Central Repository for 
Criminal Intelligence in Ontario 


C.1.S.O. is an association of Intelligence Officers 
from the major Urban Police Forces in Ontario, 
from the Ontario Provincial Police, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, and the staff of the Commis- 
sion’s Intelligence Branch. During 1976, its mem- 
bership was 39, composed of memberships from 
these forces together with affiliate members from 
selected non-police agencies concerned with 
some aspects of organized crime. The organiza- 
tion works to collect, analyze, and share criminal 
intelligence. Its members have now acquired a 
high degree of expertise in this field. Members of 
this Commission, along with the heads of the 
Police Forces involved, constitute the governing 
authority which provides policy, control, and 
direction for the organization. 


The Central Repository for intelligence in Ontario 
is maintained by our Intelligence Branch within the 
Commission's premises. Here, raw intelligence, 
gathered by police forces and other agencies is 
analysed, evaluated and disseminated on a need- 
to-know basis to the police forces of Ontario. The 
organization also serves as a link in the national 
system. Criminal Intelligence Services-Canada 
(CISC), located in Ottawa, is operated by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police under the direction of a 
multi-force Executive Committee. C.I.S.C. is com- 
prised of C.I.S.O. and similar organizations in each 
of the other provinces. 


(d) Joint Forces Operations 


Experience has shown that in certain organized 
crime situations no single police force possesses 
adequate personnel or resources to perform an 
effective long term intelligence probe. To correct 
this situation, the Commission has developed a 
program of Joint Forces Operations, each com- 
posed of two or more forces who are prepared to 
commit their personnel and resources to a com- 
mon target. The Commission supports these 
operations by supplying specialized resources, 
coordination, and an analytical capability. 


These operations have proven successful. During 
the year, the O.P.C. has supported two such opera- 
tions on along term basis, continuously on a short 
term basis in various parts of the province. Much 
valuable intelligence, as well as successful 
prosecutions and meaningful crime prevention ac- 
tivities have been the result. 


(e) Public Relations 


A good measure of public confidence and support 
is required if any program for combatting 
organized crime is to be effective. This is particu- 
larly so within the business community, the 
academic field, and within the labour unions. A 
program has been designed to ensure continuing 
liaison within these areas. Speakers are made 
available to various service organizations, as well 
as to selected meetings within the commercial, in- 
dustrial and academic communities to deal with 
the broad subject of organized crime and its 
effects upon society. 


In some North American jurisdictions, organized 
crime has acquired a frightening strength, not only 
within criminal circles but within the political, 
commercial, and industrial communities as well. 
Fortunately, the situation was recognized and 
assessed in Ontario in sufficient time to develop 
the resources for effective containment. The 
O.P.C. is optimistic that the current programs 
being pursued in this Province will be adequate to 
deal with the existing problem. 
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Advisory Section 


The year 1976 was marked by an increasing de- 
mand for assistance and advice by councils, 
boards, and Chiefs of Police, relative to the in- 
creasing costs of policing, restrictive budgets, and 
the public need for an efficient service. 


The Commission has responded to this demand by 
more in-depth analysis and co-operative studies 
which reveal practices within the overall police 
operation where refinements can gain greater effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Police work is emerging from a field where in 
some municipalities it was carried out on a more 
or less ad hoc basis to one of using proven man- 
agement systems. Policing has advanced in scien- 
tific methods to meet the increasing demands of a 
complex society. This requires the Commission 
and its staff to lead in the dissemination of proven 
concepts, innovations, and experience. The worth 
of the service rendered by the Commission and its 
Advisors is measured by its ability to anticipate 
trends and problems, and to act as a catalyst in the 
adoption of worthwhile change. There is little 
doubt that Ontario police have an enviable record. 
It is our challenge that they remain in this lead 
position. The following tables indicate some of 
the responsibilities carried out by the Advisory 
staff, but they cannot in themselves reflect their 
total contribution. 
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Advisors’ Activities 


Regular visits to Municipal Police Forces ...................... 
Special Surveys of Municipal Police Forces.................... 


Complaints involving Police Forces and Police Officers .......... 


Assistance provided upon request to Police Governing 
Authorities in appointments of Chiefs of Police and 


ether Departmental Promotions: (aa a. « ica age aus Oe os eee 


Assistance and advice to Municipal Councils concerning 


police operation within their individual Police Forces............ 


Assistance and advice to Boards of Commissioners of 


Police regarding DONCe.MaLteIS. 2 ic rete. nea ne sche « 5 


Assistance and advice to Chiefs of Police relative to 


police operation and administration 02s. se we ne et 
RECiOndl stuUCY GSSIStANCE atte cr ae: ete eee Oo ee as ots 
PONGE’ZONe MeSLINGS atLONdeCU 6 eee cera spin yee se a eee 
Surveys conducted — adequacy of Police Forces............... 
Surveys conducted — Unification of Police Forces.............. 
Attendance at Police Meetings and Conferences................ 
Attendance at Community Colleges (Advisory). ............-.-. 
Supervision of Promotional Examinations ..................--- 
Preparations of Hearings under The Police Act ................. 
Attendance at Special Committee Meetings .................-. 
Lectures (R.C.M.P. & Ontario Police College).................-.. 
PeGtures:— | OLNGIS soot e ater ee hie eee nts A ee nea ems 
Investigation of Police Budget Disputes ..................-.--- 


Wisits to Police Training Establishments... 4.0.22 je -es vee <n 


23 


13 


20 


54 


18 


31 


18 


15 


15 


Zone Meeting — 1976 


Zone No. 1 
Thunder Bay 
Fort Frances 
Kenora 
Thunder Bay 


Zone No. 1-A 
North Bay 
Sudbury 


Sault Ste Marie 


Zone No. 2 
Brockville 
Cornwall 
Belleville 
Deseronto 


Zone No. 3 
Barrie 


Toronto (R.C.M.P.) 


Toronto 
Toronto 


Zone No. 4 
Brantford 
Dundas 
Woodstock 


Zone No. 5 
Guelph 
Orangeville 
Orangeville 
Stratford 


Zone No. 6 
Chatham 
Exeter 
Sarnia 
Leamington 
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January 9, 1976 
May 13, 1976 
September 10, 1976 
November 5, 1976 


February 19, 1976 
May 20, 1976 
October 21, 1976 


February 11,1976 
April 14, 1976 

October 31, 1976 
December 8, 1976 


February 26, 1976 
May 5, 1976 
November 2, 1976 
December 14, 1976 


February 4, 1976 
April 28, 1976 
October 21, 1976 


January 28, 1976 
April 28, 1976 
October 6, 1976 
December 8, 1976 


February 18, 1976 
April 14, 1976 
September 15, 1976 
November 17, 1976 


Municipal Police Forces 


Over the past 15 years, 150 Municipal Police 
Forces have disappeared through mergers or other 
changes in population and policing needs 
throughout Ontario. The following figures show 
the reduction in the number of Police Forces during 
the years 1962 to 1976, inclusive: 


1962 — 278 1969 — 207 
1963 — 270 1970 — 205 
1964 — 280 1971 —179 
1965 — 268 1972 — 179 
1966 — 262 1973-5102 
1967 — 225 1974 — 131 
1968 — 216 1975 — 128 

1976 — 128 


During the year 1976, the number of Municipal 
Police Forces remained at 128. The Police Force of 
the Village of Havelock discontinued operations 
and the Police Force of the Village of Stirling 
resumed operations. 


The number of Municipalities which are under con- 
tract for Policing to the Ontario Provincial Police 
as per Section 62 (1) of the Police Act, is 14. 


Municipal Police Strength 


As of December 31, 1976, the total Police 
strength of all Municipal Police Forces in the Pro- 
vince was 12,285 — an increase of 473 over the 
preceding year. 


Included in the figure of 12,285 are 196 police 
women. 


Over the past 15 years, the numerical strength of 
the Police Forces has been as follows: 


1962 — 6,626 1969 — 8,434 
1963 — 6,629 1970 — 8,826 
1964 — 6,728 1971 — 9,265 
1965 — 6,985 1972 —9 97757, 
1966 — 7,198 1973 — 10,384 
1967 — 7,775 1974 — 11,095 
1968 — 8,065 1975 — 11,812 

1976 — 12,285 


From 1962 to 1976, the total strength of all Mu- 
nicipal Police Forces has increased from 6,626 to 
12,285, an increase of 5,659 or 85%. 


The above figures indicate Police strength only 
and are exclusive of clerical help or civilian per- 
sonnel employed by Police Forces. 


Civilians employed in various capacities total 
2,667. 


Municipal Police Forces Personnel 
(December 31, 1976) 


Total Authorized Strength of Municipal 


FORCES cata incueoe ee eee 12,285 
Changes — 1976 
TACO rere eek Ree se eee 1,225 
Lett Forcesare fee eee 745 
Reasons for Leaving Force 
Retited ete ee eee 99 
DISMISSCC anes wich ore ica 24 
Resignation Requested ........ 115 
Joined Another Force.......... 71 
ENSSalISTICG te Neee e ee A? 
Other -Reasonsin2: 27 Poe F 369 
Deceased sone te eae eras 25 
Otalssne tt. wectoiie.... 26a t. 745 
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Comparative Tables - Municipalities 


Jan. 1st, 1975 Jan. 1st, 1976 Jan. 1st, 1977 


Netfopolitan: AredS ...c64 255.0. aek cc te ao - 1 1 1 
Regional Areas se. ov. aun os i) a Racal cee eS ore eI 2) 8) 2 
ALS. ey PN Ae See nye eke ar eae MUONS. 5 5 Meee 24 24 24 
OWI SAeGe Cie concede oii. hea con ta ak cen carn matte. '< ANG 69 68 69 
TIO WINSIMIDS Bee oc Seas salt MS BIR te Poa TED 14 14 14 
MIN AGES 2a. o cs ots ewe cya hatataeeie 0) co ey x 14 12 11 

3a 128 128 
Plus areas under contract to Ontario Provincial Police. TS 14 14 


Comparative Tables - Municipal Police Strength 


Jan. Ist, 1975 Jan. 1st, 1976 Jan. 1st, 1977 


Sm IWATY FOL COS%. 008s te eiea adda aie Rl if 4 4 

2a TAOS NIANE EOL COS. coe tieg sce Antena tee cin eta: 30 29 28 
GeemeOWAeFOLCES 34 Baa, oa Bart ners Meee 32 31 31 
One a IWAN: FOLCES wok tie. outa cece cae a BE oe oe 12 it 1 
Rb O Man FOlCOStie. 2c at ue tates ea Me ce Sol) 9 9 . 11 
Oe DAMN FOL COS 2a oo: aint ts carat chins nt eens RON Bocas 2 5 6 5 
ZO AO MAt FORCES 5 dance Sete an cite eae eee Le 9 9 9 
DOs Io Man: FOTeOSetate c. cee Tones ae teat eee 12 10 10 
POO EVAN tROIrCO Sis 2 cars si. etn ae ce, PR aN os is 15 i: TZ 
131 128 128 


Of the total number of organized Municipal Police Forces in the Province on January 1, 1977, 63 or 49 per cent repre- 
sent forces of 9 members or less. 


1976 

Information Pertaining to 
Operation of Police Forces 
in the Province of Ontario 


Force Police Strength Police Budget 
NERMCID Al ONCO:FOICOS 9 ne 5 Sr toe Pn liee oe ote Bee Oe oes a Sees 12,285 $322,277,709. 
PaO EEOMIMElAlLR ON COuee mre at ycect ieee ss be. ca Oe tne ceed ae AM esate BORE cpinleataa 4,080 110,328,000. 
Totals 16,365 $432,605,709. 
Per Capita Cost — (Based on Population figure of 8,000,000) $54.08 
Municipal Police Forces 
Total of Municipal Metro, Regions, Villages, 
Forces Cities Towns, etc. 
(128) (34) (94) 
Population served by Municipal Police Forces 6,793,657 6,137,412 656,245 
Police Budget $ 322,2/7,/09 299,001,899 23,275,810 
Police Strength 12,285 lipo2o 956 
Per Capita Cost $ 47.44 48.72 35.47 
Police Population Index W553 1/542 1/686 
or or or 
1.81 per 1000 1.85 per 1000 1.46 per 1000 
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Statistics — Ontario Municipal Police Forces 


1976 
Municipality 
REGIONS 

Durham Region 
Haldimand-Norfolk 
Halton Region 
Hamilton-Wentworth 
Niagara Region 
Peel Region 
Sudbury Region 
Waterloo Region 
York Region 


Metropolitan Toronto 


Equalized 
Assessment 


2,336,01 7,000. 

873,348,000. 
2,329,040,000. 
3,775,358,000. 
3,168,454,000. 
4,556,022,000. 
1,362,274,000. 
2,669,008,000. 
2,550,052,000. 


27,339,550,000. 


Police Budget 
per $000 of 
Assessment 


3.62 
229 
3.19 
4.88 
4.28 
3.24 
4.35 
4.16 
202 


5.05 


Population 


228,000 

34,000 
PLPD | PASS) 
408,466 
360,127 
361,781 
166,687 
286,281 
195,141 


2,188,715 


Statistics — Ontario Municipal Police Forces 


1976 
Municipality 
CITIES 

Barrie, City 
Belleville, City 
Brantford, City 
Brockville, City 
Chatham, City 
Cornwall, City 
Guelph, City 
Kingston, City 
London, City 
North Bay, City 


Orillia, City 
Ottawa, City 
Owen Sound, City 
Pembroke, City 
Peterborough, City 
St. Thomas, City 
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Equalized 
Assessment 


$ 331,830,000. 
266,547,000. 
527,358,000. 
156,656,000. 
272,865,000. 
317,146,000. 
623,615,000. 
427,172,000. 
,994,613,000. 
350,930,000. 


a 


172,383,000. 
2,901,127,000. 
152,028,000. 
89,329,000. 
536,459,000. 
196,265,000. 


Police Budget 
per $’000 of 
Assessment 


3.49 
6.30 
5.58 
5.64 
5.74 
5.08 
BOS 
6.43 
4.62 
8.19 


o7/9 
4.92 
479 
Sy JAS 
4.42 
4.97 


Population 


34,000 
35,089 
65,127 
19,947 
38,158 
45,743 
68,190 
61,003 
243,928 
50,800 


24,000 
302,124 
18,500 
14,877 
99/337 
26,658 


Actual 
Police 


5} 


Actual 


Strength 


i) 
Dm oO 
“SW 


252 
630 
485 
546 
210 
415 
287 


2M) 


Strength 


Population 


Population 


Police/ 
Index 


1/773 
1/585 
1/603 
539 
1/626 
1/715 
1/662 
1/610 
1/762 
1/584 


1/615 
1/520 
1/578 
1/744 
1/612 
1/620 


Civilian 
Strength 


55 
21 
58 
106 
94 
107 
35 
82 
41 


Civilian 
Strength 


119 

21 

(1 Pt. Time) 
10 

165 

5 

3 

12 

7 


Total Force 
Personnel 


348 

88 
310 
736 
SI 
653 
245 
497 
328 


6,610 


Total Force 
Personnel 


Total Force 


Total Force 


>c 

ere 

e& o 
e235 28 
eo Oos ik: 
hat ee— ao 
1/655 8,456.676. 
1/386 2,000,000. 
1/714 7,435,185. 
1/555 18,418,510. 
1/622 13,552,089. 
1/554 14,752,800. 
1/680 5,930,000. 
1/576 11,098,054. 
1/595 7,437,400. 
1/331 138,156,500. 
Se 

Ce 

c 8 o 
$235 88 
oo 2 os 
ee ao 


1/618 $ 1,156,883 
1/501 1,680,236. 
1/497 2,940,638. 
1/453 884,164. 
1/570 1,565,713: 
1/618 1 OnnEooe 
1/550 2,487,000. 
1/540 2,748,627. 
1/556 9,219,480. 
1/470 2,874,888. 
1/490 998,427. 
1/405 14,263,400. 
1/500 728,615. 
1/647 513,663. 
1/544 2,369,107. 
1/533 S555isi 


Per Capita 
Cost 


Per Capita 
Cost 


. $34.02 
47.88 
45.15 
44.33 
41.03 
35.24 
36.47 
45.06 
37.80 
56.59 


41.60 
47.21 
39.38 
34.53 
39592 
35.83 


Statistics — Ontario Municipal Police Forces 


~ 
5 & 6 5 ra c Or SS 

BE ase § s $8 S eselumsae 2 2 

Zo o2% & Bo% 8 sD wo wes od & 

co Oo #R o S SMe @ SK SR A TS te) | OP 
1976 350 = Lo a Pee Soo ee eters =o © ® 
Municipality ue aad a reform Ge 2 ES Oln, Mista ee sores ca 28 
CITIES - Cont. 
Sarnia, City $ 565,081,000. $ 419 55,556 97 1/573 11 108 1/514 2,364,427. 42.55 
Sault Ste. Marie 610,775,000. 5.31 79,718 109 1/731 23 2 1/604 3,244,325. 40.69 
Stratford, City 196,844,000. 5.14 25,000 39 1/641 14 53 1/472 1,011,248. 40.45 
Thunder Bay, City 809,628,000. 5.66 113,420 180 1/630 26 206 1/551 4,584,325. 40.42 
Timmins, City 248,242,000. 6.32 43,988 63 1/698 10 73 1/603 1,567,766. 35.64 
Vanier, City 119,513,000. 9.02 20,146 36 1/560 8 44 1/458 1,077,424. 53.48 
Windsor, City 1,979,393,000. 4.51 198,569 376 1/528 46 422 1/471 8,924,893. 44.94 
Woodstock, City 218,931,000. 4.90 26,137 40 1/653 4 44 1/594 O75 S6mn4 1c Ol, 
Note 1 — Government subsidies are not deducted from the police budgets as above shown and these substantially reduce the incidence of taxa- 


tion. 


Note 2 — The above figures are calculated from the approved budgets. Some adjustment of these in terms of monies actually spent during the 
year will modify these figures slightly. 
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Discipline Appeals to the Ontario Police Commission 1976 


Offence 

Neglect of Duty 
Discreditable Conduct 
Discreditable Conduct 
Discreditable Conduct 
Neglect of Duty 


Neglect of Duty and 
Failure to Report 


Insubordination 
Damage to Equipment 
Discreditable Conduct 
Insubordination 
Discreditable Conduct 
Discreditable Conduct 
Discreditable Conduct 
Discreditable Conduct 
Neglect of Duty 
Neglect of Duty 
Neglect of Duty 
Discreditable Conduct 


Neglect of Duty and 
Discreditable Conduct 


Neglect of Duty and 
Discreditable Conduct 


Discreditable Conduct 


Discreditable Conduct 
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Police Force 
London 

Metro Toronto 
Metro Toronto 
Metro Toronto 


Metro Toronto 


Owen Sound 
Metro Toronto 
OPP: 

Niagara Region 
Metro Toronto 
Durham Region 
Durham Region 
Durham Region 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Wallaceburg 
Belleville 
Niagara Region 
Niagara Region 


Metro Toronto 


Metro Toronto 
Southampton 


Sarnia 


Conviction 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Quashed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Quashed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed (2) 
Quashed (1) 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Punishment 
Confirmed 
Varied 
Varied 
Varied 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 
(not completed) 
Quashed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Quashed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Confirmed 


Varied 


Varied 
Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Ontario Police College 


Although the demand for training for senior and 
specialist courses remained fairly constant from 
previous years the number of recruits completing 
training dropped from 1668 in 1975 to 1368 in 
1976. This resulted in a decrease in the student 
weeks of training provided from 22,127 in 1975 
to 18,408 in 1976. 


The reasons for this fluctuation in number of 
recruits to be trained seems to be mostly associ- 
ated with the requirement for Metro Toronto and 
some other Police Forces to change from one man 
patrol cars to two man patrol cars at some periods 
during the day. We did experience a peak load of 
over 500 students during the November to Decem- 
ber semester due to the need to train an additional 
30 recruits for Niagara Regional Police. This was 
brought about by the requirement of Niagara and 
some other Regional Forces to take over areas 
which were being policed by the Ontario Provincial 
Police effective April 1, 1977. 


A summary of the training provided for the past 
ten years is included in Appendix 1. 


New Buildings 


At the beginning of 1976, we were using only 
Residence No. 1 which provides housing for 228 
students, the kitchen and dining facilities, the drill 
hall and the maintenance area. The remainder of 
Phase One of the construction has gradually come 
into use during the year so that all was in use by 
the end of the year except the range. The small 
arms range was still under modification to im- 
prove the air circulation so that the lead fumes 
would be satisfactorily exhausted. We expect to 
have it in full use by February 1977. 


Residence No. 2 and No. 3 are progressing well 
and although the target dates of February 1977 for 
Residence No. 2 and March for Residence No. 3 
may not be met, it is certain that we will have the 
use of these facilities by April 1977. 


In general, the new facilities are proving most 
satisfactory with a few minor problems. 


New Program 


The new program of training for probationary con- 
stables commenced January 4, 1977. This pro- 
gram extends the length of training for probation- 
ary constables at the College from twelve weeks 
to fifteen weeks. The course is taken in two parts. 
Part ‘’A’’ is ten weeks and Part ‘’B’’ — five weeks 
with a break of ten to twenty weeks between the 
two parts. During this period, the constables are 
scheduled to receive a local procedures course and 
field training within their own Force. 


The new program provides for a shift in emphasis 
on some subject matter, a new physical fitness 
program — including swimming — and greatly in- 
creased use of practical exercises to improve the 
learning process. 


The increase in length of course will automatically 
increase the student weeks of training by 25%. 
The class size which was running at 35 to 40 stu- 
dents in the old facility has been reduced to 32 or 
less which has increased the number of classes 
under training by about 25%. In addition, the in- 
structor time per student period of instruction has 
been increased to provide a better quality of in- 
struction on practical exercises and a better 
evaluation of students. As the probationary con- 
stable training makes up over 85% of the total stu- 
dent weeks of training provided, this has necessi- 
tated considerable increases in instructional staff. 
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Instructional Staff 


A list of Instructional staff as of December 31, 
1975 and 1976 is attached as Appendix 2. 


A summarized comparison of instructional staff 
and their deployment for December 1975 and 
December 1976 is shown below. Many of the in- 
creases are personnel added to implement the new 
probationary constable program. 


Function and Status Dec. 1975 Dec. 1976 


General Academic - Regular 13 14 
General Academic - Seconded ts 22 
General Academic - Total 26 36 
Range, Drill & First Aid - Regular Z 3 
Range, Drill & First Aid - Seconded 4 2 
Range, Drill & First Aid - Contract 2 2 
(F.A.) 
Range, Drill & First Aid - Total 8 y/ 
Physical Program - Regular 0 O 
Physical Program - Seconded * O 3 
Physical Program - Contract * 1 1 
(Rec. ) 
Physical Program - Total 1 4 
Identification - Regular Zz Z 
Identification - Seconded O 1 
Identification - Total 2 & 
Promotional Exams 1 1 
TOTAL 38 51 


* An additional 1 seconded and 3 contract per- 
sons will be added to the staff in January 
1977 to provide adequate staff to carry out 
the new physical fitness program. 
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Costs of Training 


The cost of training per student week rose to 
156.72 based on the number of student weeks for 
1976 and an estimated 2,885,000 expenditure for 
the fiscal year 1976-1977. 


This increase is partially due to increased costs as- 
sociated with the new buildings, inflation and a 
build up of seconded staff in the fall of 1976 to 
prepare for implementation of the new Probation- 
ary Constable training program which was in- 
troduced January 4, 1977. However, it was also 
increased by about $27.00 per student week due 
to a drop of about 4,000 student weeks from the 
work load of 1975. 


A comparison of costs per student week is in- 
cluded in Appendix 3. 


Appendix 1 


Ontario Police College 


Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


COURSE 


Recruit © 

Recruit — Part “A”’ 
Recruit — Part ‘’B” 
Recruit — Metro Branch 


General P/Training ‘“A”’ 

General P/Training ‘’B”’ 

General P/Training ‘B”’ 
(Sudbury Regional PF) 

Supervisory 

Criminal Investigation 

Identification 

Police Administration 


Police Administration “ 
Police Administration “’ 


GQ ee oz 


Traffic Supervisors) OPC & 
Traffic Control) OTC 


Traffic Law & C/Invest. 
Youthful Offender 
Crowd Control 
Methods of Instruction 


Ministry of Natural Resources 
(Enforcement) 


Seminars: 

Senior Officers 
Detective 

Criminal Intelligence 
Youthful Offender 
Drug Training 
Ident/Supervisors 
Forensic Laboratory 
Id-Kit 

Technical Surveillance 


Refresher Course 


26 


* These Totals Cover Period 1963— 1976 Inclusive. 


No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


24 


18 


120 


1976 *TOTAL 


1100 
11232 
10468 

600 


1451 
228 


68 
2107 
1134 

186 
407 
SOC! 


302 


347 
289 


186 


AS 


310 


58 


Su 


451 
oe, 
598 
45 
S95 
SD 
Pap 
69 
66 


33 
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Ontario Police College 
Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


COURSE 

Recruit 

Recruit — Part “A” 

Recruit — Part ’B” 

Recruit — Metro Branch 

General P/Training ‘A’ 

General P/Training ‘’B”’ 

General P/Training ‘’B”’ 
(Sudbury Regional PF) 

Supervisory 

Criminal Investigation 

Identification 

Police Administration ‘A’ 

Police Administration ‘’B”’ 

¢ 


Police Administration “C”’ 


Traffic Supervisors) OPC & 
Traffic Control) OTC 


Traffic Law & C/Invest. 
Youthful Offender 
Crowd Control 


Methods Of Instruction 


Ministry of Natural Resources 


(Enforcement) 


Seminars: 

Senior Officers 
Detective 

Criminal Intelligence 
Youthful Offender 
Drug Training 
Ident/Supervisors 
Forensic Laboratory 
Id-Kit 

Technical Surveillance 


Refresher Course 


26 


26 


* These Totals Cover Period 1963— 1976 Inclusive. 


No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 


1970 


1971 


1972 


959 
928 


105 


28 


29 


1973 


979 
1005 


81 


1974 


1249 
1200 


1975 


1643 
1668 


1976 *TOTAL 


1100 
11232 
10468 

600 


1451 
228 


68 


Appendix 2 
Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


December 1975 December 1976 


Position Name Position 
Deputy Director Deputy Director 
i/c Training H. D. Sears i/c Training 


Chief Instructor T. D. Clark Chief Instructor 
Asst. to Chief 
Instructor 


NR — 


G. Cole Academic 

C. Copeland Regular 

J. Driver 

R. Fruin 

L. Godfree 

R. Hill 

G. Hunsperger 

H. Knight 

D. Lagrandeur 

J. Lukash 1 
(on loan to 

Ont. Pol. Comm.) 

11. G Skaftfeld 11 
12 <A. Smith 12 
13. R Strawson 


Academic 
Regular Staff 


OWMOOMANOAKRWN 
OMOAMANOOAKRWDN 


—a 


Academic 1 C. Ashton Academic 1 
Seconded (Metro Tor.) Seconded 
2 G Ast 2 
(Metro Tor.) 
3 G. Davies 6) 
(Metro Tor.) 
4 W. Ewing 4 
(O.P.P.) 
5 R. Gillam 5 
(Metro Tor.) 
6 D. Klenavic 6 
(O.P.P.) 
7K. Moffat 7 
(Windsor) 
8 T. O'Grady 8 
(O.P.P.) 
9.7eCePaul 9 
(Ham.-Went.) 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. D. Clark 
G. Hunsperger 
G. Skaftfeld 


G. Cole 

C. Copeland 
J. Driver 

R. Fruin 

L. Godfree 

R. Hill 

H. Knight 

D. Lagrandeur 
J. Lukash 

W. McBurnie 


A. Smith 
R. Strawson 


J. Adkin 
(Windsor) 
G. Ast 
(Metro Tor.) 
G. Barry 
(North Bay) 
R. Brock 
(Brantford) 
G. Davies 
(Metro Tor.) 
W. Ewing 
(O.P:P.) 

R. Gillam 
(Metro Tor.) 
N. Hagman 
(Windsor) 
K. Kinghorn 
(Sault Ste. Marie) 
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Appendix 2 


Position 


Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
F.A. 
Regular 


Range, Drill & 
F.A. 
Seconded 


28 


December 1975 


N — 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. D. Clark 


H. Pym 
(London) 
M. Turner 


(Metro Tor.) 
R. Westphal 
(Waterloo Reg.) 


W. Vipond 
(Brantford) 


G. Barber 
R. Prettie 


P. Booth 
(Metro Tor.) 
R. Brown 
(O.P.P.) 


December 1976 


Position 


Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 
Asst. to Chief 
Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
FA. 
Regular 


Range, Drill & 
F.A. 
Seconded 


_ 


—_ 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. D. Clark 
G. Hunsperger 
G. Skaftfeld 


W. Latham 
(OPP) 

C. Marriott 
(Niagara Reg.) 
N. McMillan 
(Metro Tor.) 
K. Moffat 
(Windsor) 

C. Paul 
(Ham.-Went.) 
R. Phibbs 
(Sarnia) 

H. Pym 
(London) 

J. Sims 
(Niagara Reg.) 
B. Turnbull 
(Peel Reg.) 

M. Turner 
(Metro Tor.) 
K. Vallentgoed 
(Niagara Reg.) 
M. Van Weert 
(London) 

R. Westphal 
(Waterloo Reg.) 


G. Barber 
R. Prettie 
R. Gavin 


P. Booth 
(Metro Tor.) 
R. Brown 
(O.P.P.) 


Appendix 2 


Position 


Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
F.A. 
Contract 


Physical Programs 
Regular 


Physical Programs 
Seconded 


Physical Programs 
Contract 


Identification 
Regular 


Identification 
Seconded 
Total Instructors 


Promotional Exams 


December 1975 


— 


—_ 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. D. Clark 


W. McBurnie 
(O.P.P.) 

N. McMillan 
(Metro Toronto) 


J. Dewan 
J. Hughes 


fe) 


C. Schrama 


D. Guttman 
H. Tuthill 


37 


D. Trask 


December 1976 


Position 


Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Asst. to Chief 
Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
F.A. 
Contract 


Physical Programs 
Regular 


Physical Programs 
Seconded 


Physical Programs 
Contract 


Identification 
Regular 


Identification 
Seconded 
Total Instructors 


Promotional Exams 


— 


Name 


H. D. Sears 
Va: Clark 


G. Hunsperger 
G. Skaftfeld 


J. Dewan 
R. Hipgrave 


Vacancy 


D. Hogan 
(North Bay) 

G. Andress 
(Waterloo Reg.) 
J. Slavin 
(O:P-P:) 


J. Hagen 


D. Guttman 
H. Tuthill 


S. Raybould 
(O.P.P2) 
50 


D. Trask 
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Appendix 3 

Ontario Police College 

Cost of Training Per Student Week 
Last Five Years 


Student Weeks Cost Cost Per 
Year of Training Fiscal Year Student Week 
1972 14,123 $1,153,060.29 $ 81.64 
1973 15,007 $1,252,516.00 $ 83.46 
1974 16,726 $1,643,619.90 $ 98.27 
1975 22,127 $2,230,051.58 $100.78 
1976 18,408 $2,885,000.00 $156.72 

(Estimated 


December 1976) 
NOTE: 


Student weeks based on calendar year. Cost per year based on fiscal year April 1 to March 31. Thus costs for 
1976-1977 are an estimate. 
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Ontario Provincial Police 


The Ontario Provincial Police is responsible for polic- 
ing those areas of Ontario which are not covered by 
municipal forces; maintaining a criminal investiga- 
tion branch; maintaining highway traffic patrols, and 
enforcing the province's liquor laws. 


The objective of the OPP is to provide uniform and 
impartial law enforcement in all areas of the province 
under its jurisdiction and to render aid and services, 
upon request, to other law enforcement agencies. 


Policing services in 1976 were provided over some 
387,874 square miles of rural area and on 13,000 
miles of King’s Highway and 65,000 miles of sec- 
ondary, county and township roads. The Force was 
also responsible for policing the vast majority of the 
68,000 square miles of Ontario’s waterways. In addi- 
tion the Force policed thirteen municipalities on a 
contract basis. 


As of December 31, 1976, the Force had a strength 
of 4,045 uniformed members and 1,161 civilian per- 
sonnel. 


In 1976 the Force handled 91,702 actual non-traffic 
criminal occurrences, an increase of only O.7 per cent 
over 1975. Crimes against persons increased by 0.4 
per cent and there were thirty-two fewer homicide 
offences. Crimes against property decreased by 1.0 
per cent with breaking and entering and fraud occur- 
rences each showing the biggest decreases. 


During 1976, 24,413 criminal charges were laid 
against 21,485 persons. In addition, 27,235 charges 
were laid against 18,699 persons in connection with 
driving offences under the Criminal Code. A total of 
356,412 charges under The Highway Traffic Act 
were laid against 347,548 persons. 


There were 2,169 charges laid relating to offences 
under federal statutes other than the Criminal Code. 
Cases under the Narcotic Control Act, the Canada 
Shipping Act and the Indian Act accounted for the 
majority. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement work 
totalled 402,035 summonses or arrests. Traffic and 
liquor cases accounted for over ninety-four per cent 
of the work in this category. 





Dealing with traffic, the number of accidents 
decreased by 3.0 per cent. Fatal accidents decreased 
by 16.5 per cent and the number of accidents result- 
ing in personal injury decreased by 14.6 per cent. En- 
forcement, decreased speed limits and use of seat 
belts would appear to be contributing factors in the 
overall reduction. 


During the year, the Force played a major role in the 
security arrangements for the 1976 Summer Olym- 
pics at Kingston. This event brought together 
amateur athletes from many parts of the world. The 
fact that there was no major breach of security 
speaks highly for the efficiency not only of the OPP 
but of the expertise of the Canadian Joint Security 
Forces which included the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Kingston Police Force and Department of Na- 
tional Defense personnel engaged in this operation. 


The Force also played a vital role in the planning of 
the Royal Visit made in conjunction with the Olympic 
Games. The security arrangements for the Royal 
Family in Ontario were just as extensive and complex 
as those made for the games and again we are 
pleased to report there were no untoward incidents. 


With the increasing use in Canada and elsewhere of 
Citizen’s Band (CB) radio, we began a pilot project in 
1976 to study the potential of CB radio as a further 
method of public access to the police. 


Towards the end of the year, drivers in Ontario may 
have noticed signs posted along Highway 401 be- 
tween London and Milton advising a given area is 
monitored by the OPP over Emergency Channel 9. 
Over this channel our personnel responded to reports 
of accidents, congested traffic conditions and 
general occurrences. A further stage of the project 
will involve the OPP advising the public of road and 
weather conditions and any other useful information 
deemed necessary to assist the motoring public. 


Our study on the use of CB radio will continue into 
1977 and will conclude with an operational analysis. 
Following this aspect a decision will be made 
whether or not to continue with the use of CB radio. 


A policy analysis secretariat serves the Commis- 
sioner’s office in the development of, or response to, 
policy initiatives in order to assist in a more effective 
decision making process. 
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Operations 
(a) Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties in 
all areas of the province where policing is the direct 
responsibility of the Force. Generally, this includes 
traffic, crime, liquor and the enforcement of certain 
federal and provincial statutes. Management of the 
traffic law enforcement program is the responsibility 
of the Traffic Division. Where necessary, special in- 
vestigative assistance is provided in all areas of ac- 
tivity by the Special Services Division. 


Indian Policing Services 


This function comprises the ‘‘Band Constable Pro- 
gram” and “‘Indian Policing Program”’. 


Band Constables 


In this program, natives from various Indian reserva- 
tions in the province are appointed special consta- 
bles and they carry out necessary law enforcement 
duties on their reserves. The OPP administers the 
program and we also act to some degree as super- 
visors. 


As of December 31, 1976, there were sixty-three 
special Indian Constables located from Walpole Is- 
land in the west, St. Regis in the east to such places 
as Kashechewan on Hudson Bay and Fort Hope, 195 
air miles north of Sioux Lookout. 


Once a special Indian Constable is appointed under 
Section 67 of the Police Act, the Force becomes 

responsible for ensuring that the special constable 
receives the same training as a regular Force mem- 


ber. We equip them with uniform and equipment, and 


issue the necessary mobile and related equipment. 
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Indian Policing 


Regular Force personnel carry out law enforcement 
duties on other Indian reservations and settlements 
throughout the province where there are no band 
constables. We maintain a regular detachment on the 
Grassy Narrows reservation and sub-detachments on 
the Shoal Lake and Islington reservations. We also 
utilize two aircraft to patrol the northeastern and 
northwestern sections of the province. 


One crew in an Otter aircraft stationed at South Por- 
cupine, attends to the northeast sector. They fly up 
the James and Hudson Bay coasts and visit the com- 
munities of Attawapiskat, Fort Albany, Fort Severn, 
Kashechewan and Winisk. The northwest fly-in 
patrol operates a Turbo-Beaver craft out of Sioux 
Lookout. They visit some twenty-two isolated Indian 
communities in the far north such as Fort Hope, 
Lansdowne House, Slate Falls and Webiquie to name 
but a few. 


Members of the Force visit the reserves to ‘‘Com- 
munity Police’. The philosophy behind this concept 
is that to be effective, our personnel must be ac- 
cepted by the communities and thus they must 
become an integral part of it. Therefore, rather than 
fly in on a complaint-oriented basis, they patrol ona 
full-time schedule. Visits are made to a Band Chief 
and his Council to discuss any problems the reserve 
may be encountering, or to see if they can assist in 
any way in non-police matters. First and foremost 
however, is the law enforcement responsibility. 


Our Indian policing programs have, in general, met 
with great success, and we are constantly modifying 
and changing them to improve the services provided. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the 
scene of 6,795 criminal occurrences and 427 traffic 
accident occurrences. A total of 6,147 latent 
fingerprints were found at scenes of crime, resulting 
in the subsequent identification of 655 persons. 


Each district identification unit is responsible for in- 
vestigating reports of bombs or infernal devices and 
their subsequent disposal. Personnel responded in 
295 cases requiring neutralization of explosives. 


They made successful comparison of footwear and 
tire impressions, broken glass, metal and torn paper 
exhibits in 155 instances. 


A total of 5,369 persons were fingerprinted and 
5,218 photographed for police record purposes. In 
addition, 2,244 individuals were fingerprinted in 
connection with visa and employment applications. 
There were 568 charts and crime scene drawings 
made for presentation in the courts. 


Tactics and Rescue Units 


Five tactics and rescue units are strategically located 
throughout the province at London, Downsview, 
Kingston, North Bay and Thunder Bay. Their purpose 
is to deal effectively with barricaded gunmen or in- 
dividuals or groups bent on sniping, hijacking, kid- 
napping, terrorism or hostage taking. In addition to 
providing support service for our field operations, 
they are also available to assist other police forces 
upon request. 


Underwater Search and Recovery 


The OPP underwater search and recovery teams, lo- 
cated in sixteen of our seventeen districts, now con- 
sist of forty-five fully equipped members. The teams 
were utilized on 325 occasions during the year, pri- 
marily in the recovery of drowning victims and the 
locating of evidence for use in criminal prosecutions. 


Police Helicopter Section 


The helicopter section, consisting of two four-seater 
Bell ‘‘Jet Ranger’’ machines and five Force-member 
pilots, is based at Toronto. Each helicopter Is fully 
equipped and is used in all aspects of law enforce- 
ment and in search and rescue assignments. The heli- 
copters were operated a total of 2,617 hours during 
the year and were utilized in 457 occurrences. 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The OPP has twelve canine search and rescue teams, 
one each at London, Burlington, Barrie, Peterborough, 


Long Sault, North Bay, Thessalon, Cochrane, Thunder 


Bay and Dryden, and two teams at Mount Forest. 


Each team has inter-district responsibility and is 
utilized in searches for wanted or missing persons 
and caches of stolen property. Nine of the teams are 
trained in narcotics detection. 


The teams responded to 618 occurrences during the 
year. In addition, because of public interest the teams 
presented 145 public demonstrations. 


OPP Auxiliary Police 


The authorized strength of the OPP Auxiliary is 544. 
As of December 31, 1976 the actual strength was 
500. There are seventeen units with a complement of 
thirty-two members each, located in districts one to 
twelve. Each unit is under the direction of a regular 
Force member and auxiliary personnel receive train- 
ing which covers all aspects of the police function. 
During 1976, auxiliary members served a total of 
52,000 hours assisting regular members of the 
Force. 


The director of the auxiliary police function acts as 
the representative of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General in the Five Lead Ministry concept; he also 
acts as chairman of the co-ordinating committee. 


The Lead Ministry Concept provides that in a given 
situation municipalities can request assistance from 
the provincial government for an emergency which 
occurs in their area. The Ontario Provincial Police has 
been designated as the official contact between the 
municipalities and the responsible ministry of 
government. 


During the year, several meetings were held with 
representatives of the Lead Ministry Concept con- 
cerning the role of each ministry involved. One meet- 
ing was held with all the ministers of the program 
and some limited policy was outlined. 
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(b) Special Services 


The Special Services Division of the OPP is staffed 
with personnel specially trained in specific areas of 
crime detection and investigative techniques. Mem- 
bers of six branches within the division provide 
assistance to members of the Force and municipal 
police forces. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White collar’ crime including diversified rackets, 
fraudulent schemes, and the manufacture and dis- 
tribution throughout Ontario of counterfeit and 
forged instruments such as payroll cheques, money 
orders, bonds, credit cards and currency, are in- 
vestigated by anti-rackets personnel. 


Dealing with all aspects of this responsibility, 494 
new investigations were commenced during the year, 
some of which were very complex and time consum- 
ing. Atotal of 64,131 actual offences were covered 
in 896 charges laid in 1976 against 291 persons. 


The total loss to victims in the cases investigated 
during the year was $5,317,300. In a large number of 
investigations where there was insufficient evidence 
to prove criminal intent, adjustments were effected 
to the satisfaction of complainants amounting to 
over 1.1 million dollars. 


In Ontario during the year, a total of $68,748 in 
counterfeit currency was uttered, and $184,280 in 
counterfeit currency was seized. 


Auto- Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario police 
forces in the investigation of organized vehicle theft 
rings and the identification of vehicles, the particu- 
lars of which may be in doubt. An example of the lat- 
ter was the identification of sixty-seven vehicles 
through the restoration of obliterated serial numbers. 


During 1976, 148 investigations relating to vehicles 
and 623 miscellaneous investigations were con- 
ducted which resulted in thirty-seven prosecutions 
and the recovery of stolen property worth $519,500. 
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Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to gather informa- 
tion concerning major criminal activity, and through 
the intelligence process, identify criminal leaders, as- 
sociates and their activities. Information is then dis- 
seminated to the appropriate enforcement body for 
further action. 


Organized crime is investigated in conjunction with 
other intelligence officers and police forces na- 
tionally and internationally. 


A total of 936 investigations were conducted in 
19:76: 


Criminal Investigation 


Detective inspectors of the Criminal Investigation 
Branch investigate the more serious types of crime 
such as murder, kidnapping, rape, and armed rob- 
bery. 


Investigators were detailed to 373 assignments dur- 
ing the year including the investigation of thirty-eight 
murders, six of which were committed in municipal 
police jurisdictions. 


Security 


This function was established to provide protection 
from subversive elements in the maintenance of 
public order. The branch is also responsible for pro- 
viding appropriate security for ranking officials of 
government and other persons. In addition the 
branch has responsibility for administrative supervi- 
sion of the Ontario Government Protective Service 
whose initial responsibility is protection of govern- 
ment property and preservation of the peace in 
government buildings. 


Special Investigations 
The special investigations function includes anti- 


gambling, liquor laws enforcement, and drug enfor- 
cement activities. 


Drug Enforcement 


The role of the OPP in drug enforcement is to 
provide assistance to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police by having field members in- 
vestigate routine drug occurrences. Members 
of this section have been assigned to full-time 
-enforcement duties in joint-forces operations 
in various areas of the province. During the 
year, 3,508 investigations were conducted 
resulting in 1,247 charges. 


Anti-Gambling 


This section assists in the investigation of dis- 
orderly houses, lotteries, and in keeping gam- 
bling under control. In 1976, 113 investiga- 
tions were conducted into disorderly houses 
and related offences, and seventy-four 
charges were laid. 


Liquor Laws Enforcement 


Specially trained investigators in the liquor 
laws enforcement field respond to requests for 
investigations initiated by the Liquor Control 
Board, the Liquor Licence Board, municipal 
police departments, crown attorneys, or Force 
personnel. There were 1,026 requests for in- 
vestigations in 1976. 


(c) Traffic 


The Traffic Division is responsible for developing, 
co-ordinating and implementing various enforcement 
programs, such as selective enforcement through the 
use of regular patrols, radar, aircraft and special 
traffic enforcement vehicles. These methods are pro- 
grammed in an effort to control the level of motor 
vehicle accidents in all areas, with emphasis being 
placed on areas experiencing a high ratio of acci- 
dents. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents — Highways 


In 1976, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
73,461 highway accidents. Of that number, 46,011 
were of the reportable property damage type 
(damage in excess of $200.), 7,838 were non-report- 
able types (damage under $200.), 18,798 involved 
injury to 29,715 persons and 814 were fatal acci- 
dents resulting in the deaths of 1,012 persons. 


The total of 73,461 accidents is a decrease of 4.0 
per cent from the 1975 total of 76,497. The number 
of personal injury accidents is a decrease of 14.94 
per cent from the 1975 total of 22,099. Fatal acci- 
dents decreased by 17.2 per cent from the 1975 
total of 983. The number of persons killed decreased 
by 185 or 15.46 per cent from the 1975 total of 
1,197 persons. 


The monetary value of property damage in 1976 
totalled $104,372,673 compared to $103,037,975 
in 1975. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents — Private Property 


In addition to the 73,461 highway accidents in- 
vestigated, we also investigated 5,969 accidents 
which occurred on private property. Of that number 
5,385 were accidents involving property damage 
only, 569 involved personal injury, and fifteen were 
fatal accidents resulting in the deaths of sixteen per- 
sons. 


Total Motor Vehicle Accidents — Highways and 
Private Property 


In 1976, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
79,430 accidents. This is a decrease of 2,407 from 
the 1975 figure of 81,837. There were 51,396 pro- 
perty damage accidents compared to 58,166 in 
1975, a decrease of 6,770. Personal injury accidents 
numbered 19,367 a decrease of 3,311 from the 
1975 figure of 22,678. Fatal accidents totalled 829 
compared to 993 a decrease of 164 fatal accidents. 
There were 1,028 people killed compared to 1,208 
in 1975. This is a decrease of 180. 
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Highway Traffic Enforcement — General 


In 1976, atotal of 383,647 charges were laid by the 
Force under the provisions of The Highway Traffic 
Act and those sections of the Criminal Code dealing 
with driving offences. Warnings issued totalled 
387,782. 


Offences under the Criminal Code relating to the con- 
dition of 12,107 drivers through use of intoxicants, 
accounted for 20,643 of the total number of charges. 
This is an increase of 110 over 1975. 


There were 372,486 cases processed through the 
courts in 1976 (this figure includes cases not dis- 
posed of in 1975) resulting in 343,496 convictions. 
This reflects a conviction rate of 92 per cent and in- 
dicates that the charges were of good quality and 
were properly prepared and presented to the courts. 


To assist in controlling high speed driving on our 
highways during the year, members of the Force 
operated seventy-seven radar units on a selective 
basis for a total of 67,722 hours. Relating to the use 
of radar equipment, a total of 87,804 charges were 
laid and 25,200 warnings issued. 


A total of 460 members of the Force have been ap- 
pointed as qualified technicians to operate ninety- 
one breathalyzer units located at strategic points 
throughout the province. 
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Highway Traffic Enforcement — Air Patrol 


The OPP operate six aircraft on a charter basis out of 
London, Burlington, Downsview, Barrie, Ottawa and 
Sudbury. This provides for aerial surveillance of 
1,759 miles of provincial highway which is specially 
marked for this type of enforcement. 


Enforcement from the air in 1976 resulted in 22,158 
hazardous moving driving charges being laid and 
1,559 warnings issued. Contact was made with a 
motorist on an average of once every seven minutes. 
In addition to this activity, the aircraft patrol ren- 
dered assistance in nine investigations of various 
nature and provided security patrol on two occasions 
during the Royal Visit. 


Snow Vehicle Accidents 


The number of accidents involving snow vehicles in- 
creased in 1976, 730 compared to 611 in 1975. The 
number of persons killed in snow vehicle mishaps 
decreased to thirty-two from thirty-eight in 1975. 
Persons injured decreased, 400 in 1976 compared to 
450 in 1975. Atotal of 2,264 charges were laid 
resulting from violations in the use of snow vehicles. 


Management Services 


Staff Inspections 


A new inspection process was implemented January 
1, 1976. It provides for a continuing formal inspec- 
tion process at all supervisory and command levels 
throughout the province. In essence, the new process 
replaces to some extent the physical inspection by 
members of the Staff Inspections Branch. 


Staff inspections personnel, however, continue to 
audit management, supervisory, and operational 
functions to ensure that programs are carried out as 
intended. Interviews between Force personnel and 
members of the Staff Inspections Branch have been 
continued but only upon request of an employee. 
There were thirty-six such interviews during the year. 


Staff inspections personnel also undertake special 
assignments on direction. Such assignments during 
the year included twenty-nine staff complaints and 
twelve special studies. One member of the branch 
served as Acting Chief of Police at Vanier. 


Planning and Research 


This function provides comprehensive management 
and consulting services to all divisions of the Force. 
It is also responsible for controlling the method and 
mode of all information of an administrative and 
operational nature disseminated within the Force. 


Also in the Planning and Research function is the 
data processing activity and statistical analysis. We 
utilize the former to record and process operational 
and administrative data to identify criminals and to 
aid management in making decisions in the control 
and deployment of resources. The latter provides for 
meaningful analysis to management of all opera- 
tional statistics to aid in the direction of the police 
effort. 


A large number of special projects were commenced 
or continued by other areas within the planning func- 
tion, such as the further development and dissemina- 
tion of the various parts of our Police Orders system, 
finalization and implementing of a revised activity re- 
porting system, and the development of a standard 
shift scheduling form. The role of the branch relative 
to the evaluation of manpower deployment, as men- 
tioned in the 1975 report, has now been reduced to 
providing advice where necessary as it concerns the 
computerized portion of the system. 


Properties 


The properties function provides co-ordinating ser- 
vices to all agencies within the ministry for buildings, 
properties, leasing, parking, and telephone require- 
ments. 


There was substantial activity during the year as it 
relates to these services, in the Capital Buildings Pro- 
gram, Alterations Program, New Lease Projects, OPP 
Housing Program, and the Indian Policing Program. 


A total of nineteen houses were purchased for Force 
personnel at Temagami, Central Patricia, Red Lake, 
Ear Falls, Beardmore, Longlac, Manitouwadge, 
Killarney, Gogama and Moosonee. Mobile homes 
have been provided at Armstrong, Upsala and 
Foleyet. Construction was commenced on six hous- 
ing units at Little Current, Manitowaning, Warren and 
Chapleau. 


Registration 
Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The OPP has a responsibility to investigate and 
license all persons who are employed in Ontario as 
private investigators and security guards. The 
responsibility includes the licensing of agencies by 
whom they are employed. The objective is to ensure 
the highest possible standard for agencies and their 
personnel. 


As of December 31, 1976 there were 273 agencies 
licensed under the Private Investigators and Security 
Guards Act. Licenses issued to individuals totalled 
25,165. Fees collected amounted to $251,790. 
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Firearms 


The OPP controls the issuing of firearm permits in 
certain areas of the province in accordance with the 
provisions of the Criminal Code. 


A total of 17,804 firearm registrations were pro- 
cessed. Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm 
totalled 5,654. There were 3,956 permits issued to 
minors, and twenty-four permits issued to sell at 
retail. 


Nine new shooting clubs were approved in 1976. The 


number of shooting clubs in Ontario now stands at 
262. 
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Staff Development 
Career Management 


This function is responsible for the recruitment of 
uniformed members of the Force, the operation of 
the Force promotional process, the performance 
review system, and career-related activities such as 
on-the-job development and managerial education, 
and career counselling. 


The short term management development program 
designed to identify and train potential future senior 
managers, was concluded in November. A total of 
seventy-one officers of the Force completed the 
training. 


A new promotional process format was introduced 
during the year. It was developed in conjunction with 
the long term development program which will be 
ongoing from year to year. The new promotional pro- 
cess ties promotional assessment into managerial 
education, on-the-job development, and career coun- 
selling. The emphasis is on the forward identification 
and development of members who have demon- 
strated high potential for advancement to managerial 
positions. 


During the year, a new performance review system 
was introduced. The performance review is designed 
to develop and maintain a high level of performance, 
and to enable members to receive recognition of per- 
formance and the benefits of continuing improve- 
ment and career development. 


A total of ninety-five members of the Force were pro- 
moted to higher rank during the year. 


In 1976, 1,725 applications for appointment to the 
Force were received. Of that number, 1,479 were 
from males and 246 were from female applicants. 


Manpower Administration 


Personnel in this area are responsible for the Force 
manpower inventory system; the maintenance of all 
internal personnel records; preparation of routine or- 
ders; special research projects, and the monitoring of 
recruitment and training programs. 


During the year a computerized manpower inventory 
system was developed. New personnel profile forms 
were introduced and completed by the majority of 
uniformed members, and job descriptions were up- 
dated and completed on all uniformed positions up 
to and including the rank of chief superintendent. 


Staff Relations 


This function encompasses the handling of 
employees with non-disciplinary problems. This in- 
cludes counselling on the methods of solving the 
employee’s problems relating to the excessive use of 
alcohol, emotional and medical problems, credit 
problems and, generally, matters which are affecting 
the employee's efficient performance. 


Staff relations personnel also correlate the collection 
of all data concerning labour relations for purposes 
of assisting in preparing amendments to the 
Memorandum of Understanding. They also prepare 
background data for defence in grievances submitted 
by the Ontario Provincial Police Association. 


Personnel also maintain liaison with the Personnel 
Services Branch of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General on matters arising out of the legislation 
affecting employee relations. 


During the year, a study was undertaken to determine 
the feasibility of establishing an employee safety 
program. Commencing in 1977 each field location of 
the Force will be submitting certain statistical data 
for a given period of time. Following this a decision 
will be made by Force management whether or not 
such a program is warranted. 


Training 


The OPP Training and Development Centre at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, provides the initial train- 
ing of recruits appointed to the Force and the training 
of members of the OPP in specialized respon- 
sibilities. A continuing program of in-service training 
in all aspects of policing is also carried out. Arrange- 
ments are made by the Centre for required training at 
the Ontario Police College at Aylmer as well as train- 
ing beyond the scope of our facilities. 


During the year, a total of 983 Force personnel at- 
tended various courses at our training facilities in 
Toronto, and 6,245 received training on one or more 
occasions at on-site locations in Ontario. A total of 
607 members attended courses at the Ontario Police 
College at Aylmer, and 197 attended courses 
elsewhere in government and private sectors. In ad- 
dition, 225 members of other police forces received 
specialized instruction from training centre person- 
nel. 


Honours and Awards 


Sixty-five members were presented with the OPP 
“Long Service and Good Conduct’’ medal, and 
seventy-three were commended individually for the 
thorough and exceptional manner in which they per- 
formed their duty. In addition, there were general 
commendations directed towards all members in- 
volved in two particular occurrences. Ten members 
received the Commissioner's Certificate of Valour. 
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Staff Services 
Records 


The records area functions as a central repository of 
records relating to the operation of the Force in con- 
nection with administrative, crime, and traffic mat- 
ters. The activity includes recording and disseminat- 
ing data on crime and criminals to assist in identify- 
ing the perpetrators of unsolved crime. 


There is also technical and specialized services relat- 
ing to criminal identification such as forensic 
fingerprint analysis, drafting and crime scene draw- 
ing, and photography. The supply of photographic 
and identification equipment to district headquarters 
and detachments across the province, and the pro- 
curement, supply and maintenance of communica- 
tions and radar equipment in use by the Force, is also 
the responsibility of the branch, as is forms design, 
varityping, printing and mail services. 


The branch also functions as the Ontario police 
forces suspension control centre. An average of 
98,000 files are active on the system at any one 
time. A total of 286,762 terminal transactions were 
required to maintain this file in 1976, and there were 
25,200 “‘hit’’ confirmation messages processed dur- 
ing the year. 


Telecommunications 


The objective of this activity is to provide instant 
transmittal of information essential for police opera- 
tions. In order to accomplish this, the OPP has a radio 
system comprised of 107 fixed stations, eleven 
transportable stations, ten automatic repeater sta- 
tions, and 1,532 mobile stations installed in automo- 
biles, trucks, motorcycles, boats and aircraft. In addi- 
tion, 158 portable transceivers and 117 monitor 
receivers are located at strategic locations across the 
province. The radio system logged a total of 5,910,- 
031 messages in 1976. 
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The OPP now has 113 terminals at ninety-one loca- 
tions across the province, on line to the Canadian 
Police Information Centre (CPIC) at Ottawa. The CPIC 
system is proving invaluable in the law enforcement 
function with many “‘hits’’ being recorded during 
1976 from enquiries regarding wanted and missing 
persons and stolen property. The CPIC system is also 
utilized to transmit general day-to-day police infor- 
mation. To supplement the latter, the Force continues 
to maintain a teletype network — 32 terminals — 
between General Headquarters at Toronto and dis- 
trict headquarters and many major detachments 
across the province. 


On June 14, 1976, an automated registration infor- 
mation system became operational to handle motor 
vehicle licence information enquiries from all police 
agencies. The computer, located at OPP headquar- 
ters in Toronto, received approximately 900,000 en- 
quiries during the balance of the year. 


Quartermaster Stores 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force, 
the Ontario Government Protective Service, Auxiliary 
Police, and special constables assigned to Indian 
policing. The Stores is also responsible for procuring 
and issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and 
maintaining a repository of seized offensive weap- 
ons. 


During the year, the Force commenced a gradual 
change-over to heavier-type .38 calibre revolvers. It 
is expected that it will take three years to complete 
the program. 


Transport 


The transport activity is responsible for providing 
and maintaining mobile and related equipment to 
meet the transportation needs of the Force. 


In 1976 the Force operated 1,942 transport units that 
included automobiles, trucks, buses, snow vehicles, 
motorcycles, watercraft, and aircraft. The motor 
vehicles travelled 63,278,748 miles during the year, 
and our marine and snow equipment logged 17,517 
hours. 


The acquisition of vehicles, on a tender basis, and 
the subsequent disposal of same is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions. 


Community Services 


The objectives here are to attempt to instill in the 
minds of the public, correct attitudes toward safety, 
toward crime prevention, and to project an aware- 
ness of the Force through the preparation and dis- 
semination of information relating to Force activities. 
There is also sound and effective police-media-com- 
munity relations. 


During 1976, community services personnel 
throughout Ontario had personal contact with over 
1.4 million people. This figure does not include the 
general public who visited the many OPP static dis- 
plays located at fall fairs, shopping plazas, and 
Career expositions to name but a few. 


This function is also responsible for the administra- 
tive processing of all complaints against members of 


the Force and complaints regarding policing services. 


The operation of the ‘‘Commissioner’s Citation Pro- 
gram” is another area of responsibility. This program 
is a vehicle whereby members of the general public 
can be recognized for their services or assistance to 
not only the police but to the public at large. 
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Appendix B 


OPP Districts, Jurisdiction, Detachments 


District 
No. 1 Chatham 


No. 2 London 


No. 3 Burlington 


No. 4 Niagara Falls 


No. 5 Downsview 


No. 6 Mount Forest 


No. 7 Barrie 


No. 8 Peterborough 


No. 9 Belleville 


No. 10 Perth 


Jurisdiction 


Counties of Essex, Lambton and Kent 


Counties of Elgin, Middlesex and Oxford 


Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Halton, part of Haldimand- 
Norfolk, and the County of Brant 


Regional Municipality of Niagara and part 
of Haldimand-Norfolk 


Regional Municipalities of York, Peel, and 
part of Durham 


Regional Municipality of Waterloo, Coun- 
ties of Bruce, Grey, Huron, Perth and 
Wellington 


Regional Municipality of Muskoka, Coun- 
ties of Dufferin and Simcoe 


Part of the Regional Municipality of 
Durham, Counties of Northumberland, 
Peterborough, Victoria and Haliburton 


Counties of Frontenac, Prince Edward, 
Hastings and Lennox and Addington 


Counties of Grenville, Lanark, Leeds and 
Renfrew 


Detachments 


Chatham, Belle River(M), Blenheim(M), 
Essex, Forest, Gosfield South Twp. (M), 
Grand Bend(S), Harrow(M), Malden 

Twp. (M), Merlin, Petrolia, Pinery Park, 
Ridgetown, Sombra, Tecumseh (M), 
Wallaceburg, Wheatley(M), Rondeau Pro- 
vincial Park(S), Pelee Island(S), Ridge- 
town(M). 


London, Dutton, Glencoe, Lucan, Parkhill, 
Port Burwell, St. Thomas, Strathroy, 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


Burlington, Brantford, Brantford Twp. (M), 
Milton, Simcoe, Waterdown, Norfolk. 


Niagara Falls, Cayuga, Crystal Beach, St. 
Catharines, Smithville, Welland. 


Downsview, Snelgrove, Brechin, Oak 
Ridges, Port Credit, Whitby, Sibbald Point 
Provincial Park (S). 


Mount Forest, Exeter, Goderich, Guelph, 
Kincardine, Kitchener, Lion’s Head, 
Listowel, Markdale, Meaford, Owen 
Sound, Sauble Beach (S), Seaforth, 
Sebringville, Tobermory(S), Walkerton, 
Wiarton, Wingham. 


Barrie, Alliston, Bala, Bracebridge, Brad- 
ford, Elmvale, Huntsville, Midland, 
Shelburne, Orillia, Stayner, Wasaga 
Beach. 


Peterborough, Apsley, Brighton, 
Campbellford, Campbellford(M), 
Coboconk, Cobourg, Lindsay, Millbrook, 
Minden, Newcastle. 


Belleville, Bancroft, Kaladar, Kingston, 
Madoc, Napanee, Picton, Sharbot Lake, 
Amherstview. 


Perth, Almonte(M), Brockville, Ganano- 
que, Kemptville, Killaloe, Pembroke, 
Prescott, Renfrew, Rolphton, Westport, 
Whitney. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


11 Long Sault 


12 North Bay 


13 Sudbury 


14 Sault Ste. Marie 


15 South Porcupine 


16 Thunder Bay 


17 Kenora 


Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carlton, 
Counties of Dundas, Glengarry, Prescott, 
Russell and Stormont 


Territorial Districts of Parry Sound, 
Nipissing and Timiskaming 


Regional Municipality of Sudbury, Ter- 
ritorial Districts of Sudbury and 
Manitoulin Island 


Territorial District of Algoma 


Territorial District of Cochrane 


Territorial District of Thunder Bay 


Territorial Districts of Kenora and Rainy 
River 


(S) indicates a summer detachment. 
(M) indicates a municipal detachment. 
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Long Sault, Casselman, Hawkesbury, Lan- 
caster, Maxville, Morrisburg, Ottawa, 
Rockcliffe Park (M), Rockland, 
Winchester. 


North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Elk Lake, 
Englehart, Haileybury, Kirdland Lake, Mat- 
tawa, Parry Sound, Powassan, Still River, 
Sturgeon Falls, Temagami, McGarry 

Twp. (M), Virginiatown. 


Sudbury, Chapleau, Dowling, Espanola, 
Foleyet, Gogama, Gore Bay, Killarney, Lit- 
tle Current, Manitowaning, Mindemoya, 
Noelville, Warren. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Blind River, Elliot Lake, 
Hornepayne, Spanish, Thessalon, Wawa, 
White River, Dubreuilville. 


South Porcupine, Cochrane, Hearst, Iro- 
quois Falls, Kapuskasing, Matheson, 
Moosonee, Smooth Rock Falls. 


Thunder Bay, Armstrong, Beardmore, 
Geraldton, Kakbeka Falls, Longlac, 
Manitouwadge, Marathon, Nakina, 
Nipigon, Schreiber, Shabaqua, Upsala. 


Kenora, Atikokan, Central Patricia, 
Dryden, Ear Falls, Emo, Ignace, Minaki, 
Nestor Falls, Red Lake, Sioux Lookout, 
Sioux Narrows, Vermilion Bay, Rainy 
River, Grassy Narrows. Shoal Lake and 
Islington sub-detachments. 


APPENDIX C 


Crime and Traffic Occurrences Summary 


Crimes Against Persons 
Murder, Manslaughter, Infanticide 
Attempted Murder 
Other Crimes Against Persons 


Crimes Against Property 
Fraud 
Theft of Motor Vehicle 
Breaking and Entering 
Other Criminal Code (Non-traffic) 
Total 


Clearance Rate 


Total Accidents 
Highways 
Private Property 

Fatal 


Personal Injury 


Actual Occurrences 


Accidents 


1976 


9,347 
42 
19 
9,286 


50,821 
3,080 
37139 

kee RAS! 

31,534 

91,702 


40.3 


1976 


79,430 
73,461 
5,969 
829 


19,367 


% Change 


+0.4 
= 29/5 
—40.6 
Ow, 


TBO 
— 5.8 
+0.4 
SASS) 
houL 
OW. 


— Or] 


% Change 


m0 
-40 
tle 


= 1625 
—14.6 
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Appendix D 


Criminal Offences (Non-Traffic) Reported (By District) 


Offence 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Homicide 5 3 4 1 7 1 
Sex Offences 60 55 55 15 16 67 68 
Assaults 867 523 545 264 224 662 922 
Robbery 26 2 39 9 3 16 31 


Breaking & Entering 1897 824 858 531 467 1764 2803 
Theft Motor Vehicle 441 273 276 156 89 354 487 
Theft Over $200 OlOneS2Z4ueSOSmenS2emn| SJ OSCmEECOO 
Theft Under $200 2156 1330 1347 672 543 1969 2851 
Have Stolen Goods 60 HE! 67 23 11 64 128 


Frauds S279 24.1 30S S3H5103 8383 540 
Prostitution 1 2 

Gaming & Betting 3 3) 1 
Offensive Weapons Wie 51 73 21 24 87 = 146 
Other 3458 2333 2484 1368 1049 3196 3830 
Totals 10030 6051 6417 3326 2667 9107 12677 


Criminal Offences (Traffic) Reported (By District) 


Criminal Negligence 


- Causing Death 2 1 1 7 3 

- Bodily Harm 1 

- Operating Motor 

Vehicle 2 3 12 1 13 9 10 

Fail To Remain 139 Til ieee: SOE Z52 OS lis 
Dangerous Driving 23 38 75 31 sy) by 52 
Refusing 
Breathalyzer 13 2 10 1 6 2 9 
Over 80 mgs 
Alcohol or 
Driving While 
Impaired 841 662 708 396 1099 1117 1169 
Driving While 

Disqualified 356 389 421 190 708 551 £571 
Totals 1376 1165 1375 659 2168 1909 1984 


148 110 


309) 350 


1515 1455 


47 =54 
569 487 
14 20 
1250 1262 
182 374 
351 453 
1244 1350 
49 67 
214 227 


133 160 


TS oO? 


722)\) AOS 


1214 1147 


568 
iis 
1441 
200 
420 


45 
28 


491 


189 


760 


Note: Data displayed represents the scoring by uniform crime reporting procedures. 


46 


53 
31 


Jsi 


3001 


58 
15 


148 


541 


59 
23 


78 


441 


1535 


4386 


62 


179 


776 


17 TOTAL 


SOMO. 
986 10102 
$1 SOS: 
968 20354 
179 4126 
459 6564 
1139 22524 
43 943 
134 3814 
6 

1 19 
118 1288 
1935 35598 


6016106470 


4 Si 
SSesot 
10 630 


1 99 


475 12107 


106 5336 


630 20141 


Appendix E 


Criminal Offences (Non-Traffic) Actual (By District) 


Offence 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 #11 12 13 
Homicide 5 3 4 1 7 1 2 2 4 2 4 y 
Sex Offences 44 38 47 6 Smee OO Do OOS, SZ / 40 17 
Assaults foo “459,°7481, $233. 197 525 9767 ©609 4635 «520 870 4449 »345 
Robbery 18 20 18 9 3 8 Ai] VY oS 12 16 10 5 


Breaking & Entering 1690 730 776 472 414 1569 2484 2045 1448 1135 1106 1268 504 
Theft Motor Vehicle 356 214 229 118 63 249 387 245 201 148 295 145 74 
Theft Over $200 DOG 9278 s3ii7, 7158 7108) 467.8769. #477 4375 285 —382 «340 6140 
Theft Under $200 1993 1229 1258 602 482 1746 2590 1500 1812 1085 1144 1092 531 
Have Stolen Goods 54 72 63 22 11 C1 24 / ee 75 457759 61 20 


Frauds 294 218 272 64 749290 7437, 9180 92747 4174185 9155) 96 
Prostitution 1 1 
Gaming & Betting 3 1 1 1 3 1 1 
Offensive Weapons 90 44 65 18 20 OS ard 4: 71 92 49 5S 7) 43 
Other 3042 2103 2277 1170 941 2639 3199 2394 2160 1566 1719 1679 851 
Totals 8900 5408 5808 2873 2327 7674 10953 7673 7139 5055 5369 5316 2633 


Criminal Offences (Traffic) Actual (By District) 


Criminal Negligence 


— Causing Death 7 1 1 7 3 22 3 3 2 
— Bodily Harm 1 
— Operating Motor 

Vehicle 2 3 12 1 13 9 10 7 2 6 8 5 4 
Fail To Remain 134 67 147 38 244 163 164 141 102 132 158 435s 
Dangerous Driving 23 38 75 31 S22 52 OOM S 29 eeeSS okey SH 
Refusing 
Breathalyzer 13 2 10 1 6 9 9 10 7 18 Z 4 
Over 80 mgs 
Alcohol or 
Driving While 
Impaired 841 662 708 396 1099 1117 1169 983 940 737 702 491 673 
Driving While 
Disqualified S56 S89 4211 90 708551571 S09 350 e201 289m 1189) 260 
Totals 1371 1161 1374 658 2160 1904 1975 1508 1447 1213 1145 758 1026 


Note: Data displayed represents the scoring by uniform crime reporting procedures. 


793 
2557), 


51 
15 


148 


534 


61 
943 
3096 


58 
23 


277 


50 
1360 
3789 


58 


179 


UT? 


WZ 
9ORLOS2 
1652 30488 
Oi SZeO O02 


333 1786 


475 12107 
106 5336 


630 20076 
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Appendix F 


Criminal Offences (Non-Traffic) Cleared (By District) 


Offence 


Homicide 

Sex Offences 
Assaults 

Robbery 

Breaking & Entering 
Theft Motor Vehicle 
Theft Over $200 
Theft Under $200 
Have Stolen Goods 
Frauds 

Prostitution 
Gaming & Betting 
Offensive Weapons 
Other 


Totals 


69 
987 


38 
867 


42 14 19 49 
US Seo MOL / aEIOO 


2920 2278 1983 1085 1079 2737 


Criminal Offences (Traffic) Cleared (By District) 


Criminal Negligence 
— Causing Death 
— Bodily Harm 
— Operating Motor 

Vehicle 

Fail To Remain 

Dangerous Driving 

Refusing 
Breathalyzer 

Over 80 mgs 
Alcohol or 
Driving While 
Impaired 

Driving While 
Disqualified 


Totals 


2 
2 3 
16 17 
23 38 
13 2 
841 662 
356 389 
ZO Seelatitnd 


VOSS SSOmIOSIml in, 


421 190 708 551 


1273S 6S5at975e1789 


ie 
1328 


54 
946 


4064 2813 


43 
52 


983 


309 


1854 1402 


2960 


31 
43 


350 


1376 


Note: Data displayed represents the scoring by uniform crime reporting procedures. 
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2008 


27 
29 


ZZ 


31 
33 


2208 


14 
28 


491 


189 


729 


530 


1455 


16 
31 


261 


989 


383 


1144 


12 
ils 


148 


495 


15 16 
6 5 
14 10 
439 493 
10 5 
Zila 
54 63 
40 31 
OS melo 
20 46 
65 83 
59 44 
567 677 
1683 1837 
1 
1 2 
23 13 
23 o 
2 2) 
ZnO le 
SaaS 
405 727 


878 


2617 


106 


606 


12107 


5336 


18745 


Appendix G 


Other Offences (Non-Traffic) Reported (By District) 


Offence 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Fed. Statutes Drugs 375 104 173 48 58 260 383 98 126 
Canada Shipping 

Act 54 2 4 Cee Seen See Cimee 2 COAG. 
Juvenile Del. Act 26 20 20 5 YP Gl 2 ait 37 
Other Fed. Statutes 19 23 16 A aly) 87 37 22a 
Liquor Acts 3022 2957 1151 684 1130 3823 2698 2160 2601 
Other Prov. Statutes 1142 614 1232 396 667 1271 1803 1915 1226 
Municipal By-Laws 130 31 1 5 
Totals 4768 3720 2627 1139 1922 5471 5282 4436 4075 
Other Offences (Non-Traffic) Actual (By District) 

Fed. Statutes Drugs 359 93) 1511 46 57 220 354 84 113 
Canada Shipping 

Act 54 2 4 AAS 4 S30) 229) 44) 
Juvenile Del. Act 24 16 20 5 Ciiaals 25 ee Ons 1 
Other Fed. Statutes 17 20 14 24 S| 22 eee / 
Liquor Acts 2979 2925 1124 674 1117 3777 2622 2118 2535 
Other Prov. Statutes 1040 512 1094 336 632 993 1542 1663 1010 
Municipal By-Laws 125 30 1 3 

Totals 4598 3568 2437 1067 1872 5099 4898 4123 3770 
Other Offences (Non-Traffic) Cleared (By District) 

Fed. Statutes Drugs 345 88 128 38 54 212 332 72 = # 96 
Canada Shipping 
Act 53 2 4 Ce Se 4 nae? Oma 4 
Juvenile Del. Act 22. 15 15 4 Crea0 21 10 26 
Other Fed. Statutes 11 16 7 2 68) aS l/s SESS 
Liquor Acts 2956 2916 1096 672 1106 3637 2584 2097 2512 
Other Prov. Statutes 866 431 889 297 574 861 1267 1515 839 
Municipal By-Laws 99 17 1 3 
Totals 4352 3468 2156 1017 1792 4800 4346 3935 3550 


132 


1993 
947 


3200 


123 


12 


135 


24 
Si) 
46 
825 
1011 
24 


2102 


760 
818 


1774 


13 


76 


28 
21 
398 
730 
703 


1956 


61 


oT 
21 
387 
693 
622 


1811 


373 
689 
607 


1778 


14 


74 


“ © NM 


502 
530 


1123 


58 


m © NN 


491 
492 


1057 


455 


1008 


15 


51 


1807 


1743 


1720 


3389 


3280 


2710 


17 Total 


136 2465 
21 
21 

527 

2800 

474 


907 
294 
1565 
31296 
15795 
Za 


3979) 52537 


120 2214 


901 


506 


2649 
424 


1462 
30582 
13836 

205 


3739 49473 


105 2041 
ig 
We 

503 

2635 

358 


641 
234 
1382 
ASHE, 
12108 
164 


3639 46329 
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Appendix H 


Persons Charged 


Criminal Code (Non-Traffic) 


Murder 

Manslaughter 
Infanticide 

Attempted Murder 
Rape & Attempted Rape 
Other Sex Offences 
Assaults (Not Indecent) 
Robbery 

Breaking & Entering 
Theft — Motor Vehicle 
Theft — Over $200 
Theft — $200 & Under 
Have Stolen Goods 
Frauds 


Gaming & Betting 


Offensive Weapons 


Other 
Total 


Appendix | 


1 


686 
3521 


Juveniles 
(Under 16) 


Adults 


Criminal Code (Traffic) 


Criminal Negligence 
— Causing Death 
— Causing Bodily Harm 
— Operating Motor 
Vehicle 
Fail to Remain 
Dangerous Driving 
Fail to Provide Breath Sample 
Excess of 80 mgs of Alcohol in 
Blood and Drive While 
Ability Impaired 
Drive While Disqualified 


Total 


OTHER OFFENCES 
Highway Traffic Act 


Liquor Acts 
Other Ontario Statutes 
Federal Statutes 

Municipal By-Laws 


Total 


Motor Vehicle Accident Statistics — Monthly and Yearly Comparison (OPP Jurisdiction) 


1974 1975 


1976 


Includes Accidents on Private Property 


M.V. Accidents 


Month 

1974 
January 6536 
February 5273 
March 6270 
April 4435 
May 5899 
June 7053 
July 7600 
August 7678 
September 6327 
October 6216 
November 6893 
December 7678 
TOTALS 77858 
% Change’* +1.0 


1975 


6759 
6144 
6371 
5234 
5800 
6948 
7407 
8127 
6497 
6543 
6973 
9034 
81837 
ost 


1976 


8098 
6408 
5734 
4354 
5324 
6204 
7555 
7121 
6170 
6719 
6793 
8950 
79430 
—3:0 


*Percent Change Over Previous Year 
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Fatal Accidents 


1974 1975 1976 


53 
47 
67 
43 
85 
86 
Vas 
136 
82 
86 
100 
72 
982 


65 
48 
61 
40 
78 
83 
109 
iss 
103 
112 
86 
is 
993 


41 
36 
49 
54 
72 
IK. 
110 
105 
78 
62 
64 
79 
829 


= A Veli 16:5 


Persons Killed 


Injury Accidents 


1974 1975 1976 1974 1975 1976 
63 HS 45 1591 1499 1432 
55 By7/ 40 1299 1451 1287 
88 69 COM SOSmo7.O men ZS 
51 46 COPS 1s08e ISS edo 
98 95 She} ks¥47/ IRE) 14'S 

110 98 106 2294 2269 1801 
139) 14055511295 2553") 236955 2160 
TSO SS Sil 2589 2594 2128 
104 137 92 2026 1912 1688 
100 125 77 =1885 1933 1740 
123 114 82 1991 1784 1540 
84 hs) 95 1962 2040 1849 
1195 1208 1028 22890 22678 19367 
—10:8 +1.1-149 —-14 —-09 —146 


— 


399 
273 
104 

83 


859 


347149 
28990 
9140 
2086 
1596 


388961 


Persons Injured 


1974 


2399 
2039 
2596 
2128 
2919 
3867 
4418 
4519 
3311 
3140 
3253 
3164 
37753 
= Ike 


1975 


2294 
2149 
2485 
1988 
3006 
3723 
3968 
4401 
3039 
3095 
2799 
3184 
36131 
—4.3 


1976 


PGW 
2046 
1733 
1784 
2297 
2836 
3534 
3423 
2627 
2701 
2412 
2850 
30435 
= 5: 





Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 


The Ontario Police Arbitration Commission was 
created in December, 1972, with the passage of 
enabling legislation. Administered by the Ministry 
of the Solicitor General, the Arbitration Commis- 
sion has general responsibility for monitoring and 
evaluating the effectiveness of the police arbitra- 
tion system and making recommendations for its 
improvement. The Arbitration Commission con- 
tinued to offer assistance to municipalities and 
municipal forces in their negotiations during 1976. 


The aim of the Arbitration Commission is for 
speedier and more harmonious police contract 
bargaining and arbitration. Where a board of 
police commissioners exists, municipal councils 
are now able to make direct representations 
before an arbitrator. 


Under the Police Amendment Act, 1972, all ar- 
bitrations are conducted by a single arbitrator. It is 
the aim of the Arbitration Commission to provide 
competent arbitrators for speedy and professional 
contract bargaining and arbitration. The Commis- 
sion maintains a register of part-time arbitrators 
who are recommended by the Solicitor General as 
being qualified to conduct arbitrations on a part- 
time basis. 


The full-time arbitrator for the Commission until 
his appointment to the county court bench in July, 
1976, was His Honour Judge George S.P. 
Ferguson. The names of the part-time arbitrators 
on the register in 1976 are: 


* Professor G.W. Adams 
Dr. A.P. Aggarwal 
Professor P.G. Barton 
Mr. Kevin Burkett 
Professor Gail Brent 

“Professor D.D. Carter 
Professor R.H. McLaren 
Professor J.W. Samuels 
Professor K.P. Swan 


All appointments to the register of arbitrators have 
been for one year renewable periods. 





In addition to providing available arbitrators, the 
legislation provides for conciliation services which 
were formerly unavailable to parties attempting to 
negotiate an agreement. The parties are en- 
couraged to use conciliation when either party 
considers that it might assist them in reaching a 
voluntary agreement. A conciliation officer may be 
appointed by the Solicitor General on the request 
of either negotiating party. The conciliation of- 
ficers are made available by the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch of the Ministry of 
Labour. 
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Arbitrations processed during 1976 


Place 

Metropolitan Toronto 
North Bay 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Sudbury 


Metropolitan Toronto 


Gloucester 

Parry Sound 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Hawkesbury 
Michipicoten Township (Wawa) 
Sudbury 

Aylmer 

Hanover 
Peterborough 
Timmins 

Thunder Bay 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Sarnia 

Durham Regional 
Vanier 

Metropolitan Toronto 
Sudbury 

Sudbury 

North Bay 

North Bay 


Arbitrator 


. Ferguson 
. Ferguson 
. Adams 


. Ferguson 


Samuels 


Aggarwal 
Ferguson 
Brent 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Ferguson 
Swan 

. Ferguson 
. Ferguson 


Swan 


. Samuels 


Egan 
Egan 
Brent 
Swan 
Burkett 


. Brent 


Date of award 
Jan. 19, 1976. 
JdWee on o7 Go: 
March 5, 1976. 
March 18, 1976. 


Interim Award March 9, 1976. 


Award Sept. 17, 1976. 
April 12, 1976. 
April 26, 1976. 
May 13, 1976. 
May 27, 1976. 
May 28, 1976. 
July 13, 1976. 
July 19, 1976. 
July 19, 1976. 
July 21, 1976. 
July 21, 1976. 
July. 1976: 
July 30, 1976. 
Aug. 18, 1976. 
Aug. 24, 1976. 
Sept. 29, 1976. 
NoVveZelo76: 
Nov. 8, 1976. 
Nov. 20, 1976. 
Decl; 1976: 
Dec. 19, 1976. 
Dec. 17, 1976. 
Jan. 31, 1977. 
Feb. 18, 1977. 


Dispute 


“Rights” 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
Interest 


“Rights” 


“Rights” 
Interest 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
Interest 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
Interest 
“Rights” 
Interest 
Interest 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 
“Rights” 


Interest 


When referring to “rights” and “‘interest’’ disputes it should be remembered that “rights” disputes refer to disputes 
that involve interpretation of an existing agreement, whereas, ‘‘interest’’ disputes involve settling the terms of anew 


agreement. 
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The Arbitration Commission has no specific 
responsibilities in the operation of the conciliation 
process, but the Commission does monitor the 
general effectiveness of this important part of the 
police bargaining and arbitration system. The re- 
ports of the conciliation officers to the Solicitor 
General indicate that the process has served, in 
many instances, to narrow the issues and to bring 
the parties closer to agreement in the police 
bargaining process. 


*Professors Adams and Carter became inactive in 
March due to their assumption of other duties for 
the government. 


The following table shows the municipalities in 
which conciliation services were used: 


Dryden 

Nepean 

Timmins 

Seaforth 
Penetanguishene 
Metropolitan Toronto 
Niagara Regional 
Stratford 

Fergus 

Fort Frances 

Red Rock 

Mersea 

Cobourg 

Durham 

North Bay 

Dresden 
Haldimand-Norfold 
Innisfil 

Listowel 
Southampton 


The Chairman of the Arbitration Commission until 
his resignation on October 31st, 1976, was C. 
Gordon Simmons. Mr. Simmons was succeeded 
by Mr. Rory F. Egan who was appointed Chairman 
of the Arbitration Commission on January 19th, 
197.7. 


The other members of the Arbitration Commission 
are Mr. G.W. Harrington, Mr. D.R. Latten, Mr. L.H. 
Langlois and His Honour Judge G.H.F. Moore. 
Other than the Chairman, two members of the Ar- 
bitration Commission represent municipal police 
governing bodies and two members represent 
police forces. All five members of the Arbitration 
Commission are appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. 


The administrative arrangements for the arbitra- 
tion hearings are made by the Arbitration Commis- 
sion. Other duties and functions that have been 
carried out by the Commission include the estab- 
lishment of forms to be used by the parties 
whenever they require arbitration services as well 
as prescribing procedures for conducting arbitra- 
tion hearings. 


Four volumes containing 82 arbitration awards 
1973-1976 processed through the office of the 
Arbitration Commission were prepared and dis- 
tributed to interested parties. 


Some significant arbitration decisions during the 
year are described below in abridged form. 


The application for Judicial Review of the award in 
Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of Commissioners 
of Police and the Metropolitan Toronto Police As- 
sociation (Brent) December 3, 1975, was dis- 
missed by the Divisional Court of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the Court that the award of the ‘‘interest’’ arbitra- 
tor was final, and that the parties had the right to 
ask for a “rights” arbitrator under Section 33 to in- 
terpret the ‘‘interest’’ award. (Judgment released 
August 10, 1976). 


DS 


An arbitrator can properly proceed to hear the 
merits of a case without first ruling on a prelimin- 
ary objection if doing so is not prejudicial to the 
parties. It is desirable to dispose of these ques- 
tions before hearing evidence, but the arbitrator 
traditionally has had discretion to proceed. There 
is nothing in Section 33 to limit this discretion. Re 
the Metropolitan Toronto Police Association and 
the Board of Commissioners of Police for 
Metropolitan Toronto (Samuels) March 9th, 1976. 
Application for Review dismissed by the Divisional 
Court of the Supreme Court of Ontario (July 11th, 
1976). 


The jurisdiction of an arbitrator under Section 33 
may be broader than that provided for in the col- 
lective agreement. Even where time limits set out 
in the grievance procedure of the collective agree- 
ment have been exceeded, a reference to arbitra- 
tion under Section 33 can be made. Re the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Association and the 
Board of Commissioners of Police for 
Metropolitan Toronto (Samuels) September 17, 
1976. 


In the contract dispute between the Metropolitan 
Toronto Board of Commissioners of Police and the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Association (Swan) 
September 29, 1976, the arbitrator's award in- 
cluded a ruling on the issue of two-officer patrol 
Cars, an analysis and application of criteria in 
determining salaries, a discussion of the relevance 
of the anti-inflation guidelines, and a series of 
recommendations regarding the way in which the 
“interest’’ arbitration process should be con- 
ducted. Some of the highlights of this award are 
listed below. 
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A contentious issue between the parties involved 
the use of two-officer patrol cars. The arbitrator 
made it clear to the parties that he would deal with 
this matter only to the extent that it affected 
“working conditions.” The arbitrator's jurisdiction 
in respect of the two-officer patrol car issue is 
limited to the aspects of that question which bears 
on “‘working conditions”. It is thus properly 
directed to such matters as safety, security, well- 
being and the workload of police officers. Re 
Metropolitan Toronto Board of Commissioners of 
Police and the Metropolitan Toronto Police Asso- 
ciation (Swan) September 29, 1976. 


In setting remuneration and “working conditions”, 
the arbitrator concluded that the paramount cri- 
terion should be that public employees should not 
be required to subsidize the community by accept- 
ing substandard wages and working conditions. 
The corollary to that criterion is that the com- 
munity ought not to be required to subsidize any 
group of employees by paying for ‘working condi- 
tions’’ not reasonably related to the standards of 
the community. Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association (Swan) September 29, 
TOTS: 


An “interest” arbitration should not automatically 
“split the difference’ between the positions of the 
parties; to do so is to act more as a mediator than 
as an arbitrator. A result between the positions of 
the parties should only be reached when clearly 
supported by the evidence; to do otherwise is not 
to act judicially. Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association (Swan) September 29, 
1976: 


The effect of The Ontario Anti-Inflation Agree- 
ment Act, 1976, Bill 127, is to subordinate the 
operation of the arbitration provisions of The 
Police Act to the provisions of The Anti-Inflation 
Act, S.C. 1974-75-76, c.75. An arbitrator must 
thus play an active role in resolving inconsisten- 
cies between the statutes, but must be careful 
neither to ignore other aspects of The Police Act 
jurisdiction nor to usurp the functions of the Anti- 
Inflation Board. Re Metropolitan Toronto Board of 
Commissioners of Police and the Metropolitan 
Toronto Police Association (Swan) September 29, 
1970. 


Procedure in “‘interest’’ arbitrations where many 
complex issues are in dispute ought to be modified 
to require pre-hearing exchange of evidence and 
briefs, and of replies to the briefs. Hearing time 
would thus be conserved for oral evidence and 
final oral submissions. The arbitrator proposed a 
detailed timetable based on the provisions of S. 
32 of The Police Act. Re Metropolitan Toronto 
Board of Commissioners of Police and the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police Association (Swan) 
September 29, 1976. 


Where the collective agreement provides for 
review of promotional decisions, an arbitrator will 
not simply substitute his opinion for that of the 
Board of Commissioners of Police. He will review 
the decision to ensure that it is honest, unbiased, 
not activated by malice or ill will, and that it is a 
decision which a reasonable employer could have 
reached in light of the facts available. Where the 
promotional procedures are changed so as to ad- 
versely affect candidates who have already been 
given probationary promotions, an arbitrator con- 
cluded that the Board’s decision was unreasona- 
ble. Re Sudbury Regional Board of Commissioners 
of Police and the Sudbury Regional Police Associ- 
ation (Swan) December 19, 1976. 
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Public Safety Division 


Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 





The fundamental concern of the Ministry's Public 
Safety Division is to devise methods of minimizing 
or eliminating hazards to persons or property. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Chief Coroner’s Office, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, and Forensic Pathology. 


The objectives of the Ministry's public safety pro- 
grams are achieved by: 


@ using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province's judicial system; 


® promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires, and 
reviewing the fire safety standards of building 
plans; 


@ determining causes of death in unnatural 
circumstances to help prevent or minimize any 
future loss of life; 


® providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


@ providing designated schools of anatomy with 
sufficient materials for teaching purposes. 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 


The objective of the organization is to assist in 
preventing or minimizing the loss of life and prop- 
erty from fire. The Fire Marshal of Ontario is 
responsible for co-ordinating, directing and advis- 
ing on virtually every aspect of fire prevention, fire 
fighting and fire investigation as prescribed under 
The Fire Marshals Act and other provincial 
statutes. 


A major function of the organization is the in- 
vestigation of the causes of fire, but it is also 
engaged in supporting, encouraging and advising 
local governments and other groups devoted to 
fire service matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on co- 

operation from all levels of government, from fire 
departments, industry, insurance companies, test- 
ing laboratories, and a host of other organizations 
with interests allied to fire prevention and protec- 
tion. 


The seven major functions provided by the staff of 
112 include: 


Fire Investigation Services 
Statistical Services 
Technical Services 

Fire Advisory Services 

Fire Training Services 
Public Information Services 
Administrative Services 


Fire Investigation Services 


The investigations into fires not only lead to crimi- 
nal prosecutions, but also disclose weaknesses 
that may exist in fire prevention and protection 
measures. Public disclosure of investigation re- 
ports by the OFM often contain recommendations 
which local governments, fire departments, build- 
ing designers and others can adopt to minimize 
fire hazards and resulting losses. 


A staff of specially trained investigators and 
engineers conduct investigations into suspected 
incendiary fires, losses of $250,000 and over, 
fatal fires and gaseous explosions. 





In 1976, investigations of 1,783 fires were com- 
pleted by the OFM. This total compares with 
1,755 in 1975 — an overall increase of 1.59%. 


The increase, by type of fire, in 1976 over 1975 
was 16.56% for suspicious fires and 2.55% for 
fatal fires. 


Compared to 1975, there were 28.00% more large 
loss fires and explosions investigated in 1976 — 
from 50 to 64. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1976 was 
201 compared to 196 in 1975. 


Of the 1,518 suspicious fires investigated in 1976, 
1,092 were found to be of incendiary origin, 122 
were accidental, and 304 were of undetermined 
cause. Criminal charges laid in 1976 totalled 514. 


Fire Advisory Services 


The fire advisory staff of the OFM assist and ad- 
vise municipalities in improving the effectiveness 
of their fire prevention and fire fighting services 
and where no such service is provided, the adviso- 
ry staff will assist and advise municipalities in the 
establishment of such service. They also assist in 
the development of fire prevention and training 
programs of fire departments. The advisory ser- 
vice extends to conducting promotional examina- 
tions for fire department officers and providing 
technical advice regarding fire department man- 
agement and operations. 


One of the programs that has expanded in the past 
12 years is conducting fire protection surveys of 
municipalities to improve or provide fire protec- 
tion services. On the formal request of municipal 
councils, the advisers examine the fire department 
organization, fire protection and fire prevention 
by-laws, fire trucks and equipment, manpower, 
station locations, communications and water sup- 
ply. Detailed reports of the surveys, including 
recommendations for improvement, are prepared 
and submitted to the municipal councils. 


Sd 


Since 1964, there have been 742 municipal fire 
protection surveys conducted which have resulted 
in 12,591 recommendations. To date, 53.3% or 
6,721 of the recommendations have been ac- 
cepted and the number increases as the municipal 
councils find the means to implement the advisers’ 
recommendations. 


The advisory staff provided further technical 
assistance to the following municipalities: 11 in 
conducting promotional examinations or selection 
boards; 150 in fire departments organized or 
reorganized; 478 in advice to municipal councils; 
593 in advice to fire department chiefs; and 352 in 
special training and lectures conducted. 


To ensure adequate preparedness of the provincial 
fire service for any large-scale emergencies 41 
regional, county and district Mutual Fire Aid 
Systems and Emergency Fire Service Plans have 
been developed by the Ontario Fire Marshal's Of- 
fice. The staff assisted by the Fire Co-ordinators 
have revised 14 Emergency Fire Service plans dur- 
ing the year. 


The Office of the Fire Marshal initiated three pilot 
projects in the unorganized communities of Nestor 
Falls, Minaki and Jellicoe, to determine the need 
for fire protection services in remote areas of the 
North, and to evaluate appropriate standards for 
such communities. Tank trucks and other equip- 
ment were provided, as well as training in fire 
fighting and organization. These projects are con- 
tinuing and will be assessed after their first and 
second year of operation. In addition, Office staff 
visited a number of communities to assess their 
fire protection needs, and started an educational 
program where lectures and seminars would be 
held on fire safety in the home. 
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Technical Services 


The engineers of the staff, together with profes- 
sional and technical members of the fire research 
group, perform a number of specialized services 
for ministries and provincial agencies which are 
reflected in the development of a safer environ- 
ment for citizens of the Province. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration 
of buildings proposed by ministries or provincial 
agencies, are subjected to detailed examination by 
the staff engineers. Each project requires their 
prior approval. This ensures that structures such as 
provincial office buildings, schools, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, day care centres, college and 
university buildings afford an environment for 
their occupants which is as fire-safe as possible. 


The OFM plays an important, continuing role in 
consumer protection. Laboratories that test build- 
ing materials, fire protection devices and equip- 
ment, report results to the Office for review and 
approval prior to listing and labelling of the 
respective products. The OFM conducts its own 
product investigations when outside testing 
facilities are not available. Laboratories at the On- 
tario Fire College at Gravenhurst are utilized for 
such work. When the performance or fire safety 
characteristics of a product are found to be faulty, 
the manufacturer is advised of necessary improve- 
ments. 


A program has been established whereby the Of- 
fice carries out inspections of all new lightning rod 
installations and a periodic check of previously in- 
spected installations. The relatively high percen- 
tage of installations which are reported satisfacto- 
ry is an indication of the effectiveness of the 
OFM’s compulsory inspection program. 


Staff members are frequently invited to participate 
on special standard-making committees estab- 
lished by major North American fire protection 
organizations, including those sponsored by 
governments. 


The staff encourages municipal fire departments 
to minimize the chance of fire occurring in their 
communities by conducting fire prevention in- 
spections and advising on remedial measures 
where hazards are found. In 1976, of the 632 fire 
departments in the Province, 235 reported con- 
ducting 271,592 inspections. Compared with 
1975, there was a 7.8% increase in the number of 
departments participating in the program and a 
5.7% decrease in the number of inspections con- 
ducted. 


Starting in 1977, hotels that are required to be 
licensed under the Tourism Act will be inspected 
by members of the Office of the Fire Marshal. The 
complement of fire inspectors transferred from 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism will start in- 
specting hotels for conformance with the Hotel 
Fire Safety Act and Regulations in early Spring, 
after an intensive training period. 


Fire Training Services 


Year-round training of personnel employed by mu- 
nicipal fire departments ensures that fire fighters 
throughout the Province are fully conversant with 
and skilled in the use of the latest equipment and 
advanced fire fighting techniques. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario oper- 
ate their own in-house training programs for fire 
service personnel, including the experienced fire 
fighter and new recruits. A great many munici- 
palities, however, depend on training programs 
and instructors provided by the OFM. 


During 1976, the staff provided training in the 
basic skills of firemanship, in 3-hour units of in- 
struction, to 7,224 fire fighters of newly organized 
or re-organized fire departments in their own mu- 
nicipal departments. Compared to 1975, there 
was a 37% increase in this service. 


Regional Fire Fighting Schools of five-day duration 
were also conducted by OFM staff in 1976 in St. 
Catharines, Newmarket, Barrie, Kingston Town- 
ship, Cornwall, Almonte, Gloucester Township, 
Pembroke, Sandwich West Township, 
Wallaceburg, and Sudbury. In these 11 areas, 421 
fire fighters received classroom instruction and 
practical field training in basic fire fighting and fire 
prevention inspection techniques using fire trucks 
and equipment supplied by the OFM. 


Regional Fire Prevention Schools were offered to 
fire departments in 1976, with the District Fire 
Services Advisers being responsible for the in- 
struction presented. These schools are of 40 hours 
duration, and may be taken in day or night classes, 
or a combination of both. Basic fire prevention and 
inspection procedures are taught, using local 
classroom facilities. Twelve such schools were 
Started in 1976, and a total of 514 students gradu- 
ated. 


At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed 
by the OFM in Gravenhurst, training for officers or 
potential officers of municipal fire departments 
continued during the academic year 1976 — from 
January 19 to December 10. During that period, 
379 students were enrolled in the Fire Protection 
Technology Course. This Course was revised in 
1975, and reduced in length from 22 weeks to 15 
weeks, permitting three full courses to be con- 
ducted. 


Candidates on course during the year included 363 
from 83 fire departments in Ontario and 13 from 
Ontario Government agencies. The complete 15- 
week course includes fire prevention, fire depart- 
ment management and fire fighting operations. 


During 1976, 107 students completed course re- 
quirements, passed the examinations and received 
their diplomas. This brings to 600 the number of 
officers who have graduated since the Fire Protec- 
tion Technology Course was first introduced in 
1967. 
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Public Information Services 


The public information staff direct their efforts to 
publicizing effective fire prevention by supplying 
publicity material and educational and technical 
information. The material, including general infor- 
mation, fire prevention pamphlets, technical, legal 
and instructional literature, is distributed to munic- 
ipal fire departments which, as local agents for the 
OFM, place it in homes, businesses, schools, 
libraries, and other public places, where it will 
effectively make the public aware of the dangers 
of fire and what to do to reduce these dangers. A 
variety of publications, films and special publicity 
material, is also circulated to groups with allied in- 
terests, directly or through fire departments. 


The Office releases information and articles to the 
news media in order to promote a better under- 
standing of the work of the OFM and how people 
can help keep fire losses in Ontario to an absolute 
minimum. 


The total number of fire prevention pamphlets 
supplied in 1976 was 755,752. All 502 requests 
were screened to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire 
department training and life-saving were supplied 
by the OFM film library, screened for more than 
10,322 audiences and viewed by a recorded 
398,743 people. 


The OFM also utilized audio-visual and printed 
publicity material developed for use in every Cana- 
dian Province and Territory by the non-profit Joint 
Fire Prevention Publicity Committee, Inc., Toronto, 
now known as Fire Prevention Canada, Ottawa. 


Municipal fire departments were again encouraged 
by the OFM to organize and conduct a year-round 
fire prevention campaign, particularly during Fire 
Prevention Week, involving as many people as 
possible in their community. 
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Administrative Services 


The Administrative Service performs support ser- 
vices to all Sections of the Branch such as mainte- 
nance of acquisition, personnel and financial 
records including compilation of attendance, over- 
time, vacation and sick leave records. 


Budget control continues to be the most important 
function of this service, whereby all Branch expen- 
ditures are processed and detailed records main- 
tained. Other services include inventory control, 
initiation of all requisitions for supplies and equip- 
ment, mail sorting facilities, stationery, stockroom 
and shipping area and preparation and distribution 
of information concerning location of licensed 
users of radioactive material in Ontario. In 1976, 
there were 1,238 notifications sent to municipal 
fire chiefs. 


Fire Loss Statistics 


The Statistical staff of the Office of the Fire 
Marshal use a computerized fire statistical system 
for recording fires, fire deaths, injuries and fire 
loss in Ontario. 


The system is designed to dove-tail with similar 
programs either already in use in other Canadian 
provinces or in the planning stage. It is one that 
has been approved by the Association of Canadian 
Fire Marshals and Fire Commissioners and is very 
similar to the one approved by the National Fire 
Protection Association. This program holds 
almost 1,800 codes in the master files involving 
fire, crime and casualty, plus 850 municipal codes, 
compared with the former 20 property codes and 
29 cause codes. 


Aside from the advantage of more detailed record- 
ing of Ontario fire loss, the new system will pro- 
vide each fire department with a running monthly 
report of normal monthly and cumulative fire 
statistics for that municipality with additional 
casualty figures. 


In addition, any concerned body, will be able to 
obtain detailed statistical relationships on request. 
By applying specific relationships, significant 
strides should be made by engineering and build- 
ing design groups to improve fire prevention pro- 
cedures and technology in every conceivable form 
of occupancy. 


Fire Investigation Services 
Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 


1972 
Charge Con. Acq. 
PESONEG 2 AR ee ee ae ee NS 256 34 
Attempted ATS ON see oe ee erin e ee 9 1 
Conspiracy to Commit Arson ....... 2 0 
Negligently Causing Fire............ S) 1 
ATTEMPEtO-WSIraud aq oe pte vs 2 6) 
OUlernite Chines. 2c0s.9 ote ceee 31 3 
RES) | en he ee en en S065 e:42 


Technical Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 
Classification 


Schools 
MOSDItaISe re out marae 6 APS en Gan 
Community & Social Services........... 
Universities & Colleges ................ 
Ontario Government Buildings........... 
LIOLGI Seem Pere Peat neem Scan ee 


Otal Sverre me nn Oe et Loe oe 


Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 


Occupancies 


ASSEMDIV ae ated ee een 
INSTITUTION Aleem ere cee ees eee 
Residential ea etree eee ets 


308 


1972 


784 
332 
149 
250 

ss 
809 


2,357 


1972 


26,264 
4,947 
168,433 
24,880 
36,996 
32,021 


293,541 


55 


303 


1973 


450 
360 
PAs) 
107 

47 
831 


1,924 


1973 


28,103 
6,199 
166,368 
21,616 
40,607 
33,683 


296,576 


43 


382 60 


1974 


368 
416 
118 
124 
50 
1,016 


2,092 


1974 


25,718 
6,413 
169,194 
20,581 
42,697 
40,197 


304,800 


1976 


Con. Acq. 


323 6 


1975 


601 
419 
148 
84 

50 
150011 


2,653 


1975 


257297 
6,844 
161,873 
21,534 
38,723 
so,079 


287,950 


3 


0 


Pending 
214 


243 


1976 


29,306 
5,958 
137,406 
23,718 
40,845 
34,359 


271,002 
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Fire Advisory Services 


Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 


Surveys 


Surveys Conducted 
Recommendations Made 
Recommendations Accepted 
Percentage of Acceptances 


1964-71 


420 


Ween 
4,400 


61% 


1972 


124 
1,836 
876 
48% 


1973 


93 
1,542 
813 
53% 


County, District and Region Mutual Fire Aid Activations 


1967-72 1973 
239 40 


Public Information Services 


Record of Literature Distribution 


Type of Literature 
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1974 
35 


1972 


17,362 
1,034,068 
143 

1,409 
2,068 
1,055,050 


1975 
30 


1973 


19,854 
1,052,420 
196 

183 
2,880 
1,075,533 


1974 


39 
802 
303 

45% 


1976 
32 


1974 


20,369 
693,404 
1,301 
445 
5,168 
720,687 


1975 


24 
518 
114 

22% 


Totals 
376 


1975 


21,050 
658,257 
830 

180 

150 
680,467 


1976 


28 
619 
26 
4% 


Totals 


734 
12,538 
6,588 
53% 


1976 


24,033 
729,400 
Ths¥/ 
1,287 
Pi es 
Pistol Key 


Fire Loss Statistics 1976 


Five-Year Average Property Fire Record 


Property Fire Record for the year 1976 for years 1972-76 
NUMBEnOLEINCS eee ee ee 23,109 NUMDEmOI RINGS aces er cere eee ee 24,442 
Ota RiFeUOSS mere en eee a $143,102,417 Otalsbire HOSSea-w. <a ee Gee eee eee $119,512,660 


Fire Deaths 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 


Year Men Women Children Total Death Rate Death Rate 
NES WA 6 Fee. accel as ey age Nee ce tet eatin 33S 68 64 265 Se8 y 

CRE NTAS I Spe we indo elle oat Bt agra ade arias 5 79 63 PDT T/ 3.4 3:95 

1 SD Ae bins2 Bose hs ce dart ea al 129 84 68 281 3.5 4.1 

TS RE Te ch a i tlc Meare a aN a 120 46 46 Zi2 PLAY 320 

Oy ee ee eI ne et ais 72 69 254 33 3.8 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Fire Incidents 


Ontario Fire Canadian Fire 
Year Number of Fires Incident Rate Incident Rate 
1:9)/.6 Se ORI eS O) lee te fete, Peers. 23,109 284.2 % 
MS Wien Rae Sees ho Gia aRe ahi oe ees | eee 23,913 290.7 330.5 
1 Di Aree Te, Sik, eet ewe nt Ome Be 24,367 301.0 328.6 
OTS ae ee oe a? opr ns Li A A re 24,721 315.9 337.0 
NWOT 2 ee eas Ss. rin a 4 en, OP Ee mar 26,102 333.6 361.6 
Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 
Dollar Loss 
Ontario Loss Canadian Loss 
Year Dollar Fire Losst Per Capita Per Capita 
19:7 6heoreyt att aeretiieeh ark 29h ee $143,102,417 $17.60 : 
1: OFZ Srettety. eet ee een steer ot PE caer cel Shera 25 nel 131,552,081 15.99 $20.07 
TD 7A ee eles anaes Venter eel A rie ede 128,899,427 15.93 19.10 
NO 73s eee eee hed Perits qm tes ooh eG: 114,771,792 14.67 15:31 
1972. Ge teers en irae Sas 79,237,571 10.13 11.65 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 91-201, June 1976. 
Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 
* Data not available at this time. 


TtNot adjusted for inflation 
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Chief Coroner’s Office 





The Coroners System 


The Supervising Coroner’s Office was established 
in 1961 as the result of a report submitted by a 
committee appointed by the Attorney General to 
study the coroners system in Ontario. When the 
Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed on May 31, 
1973, this office was designated as the Chief Cor- 
oner’s Office. The office was designed to correlate 
and improve the Coroners System through super- 
vision and education of coroners, and to act as a 
central filing system for all coroners cases in the 
Province. 


The Coroners System in Ontario is responsible for 
the investigation of all deaths reportable to a cor- 
oner as defined in the statute in order to determine 
for each case the identity of the deceased and the 
facts as to how, when, where and by what means 
the deceased came to his death. The system, 
therefore, is a vital part of law enforcement in ini- 
tially determining whether deaths are due to 
natural causes, accident, suicide or homicide. Lax- 
ity, errors or omissions could have serious conse- 
quences to individuals and/or next-of-kin and 
seriously hamper the administration of justice. 


Another aspect of the coroners system and one 
that is equally important pertains to public safety 
and the prevention of similar deaths in the future. 
Since all the facts pertaining to sudden or 
traumatic death become known to the coroner dur- 
ing his investigation and because the coroner is an 
unbiased, independent official, he is best qualified 
to provide warnings to the public of hazards to be 
encountered during the course of their daily lives. 
In addition, the inquest procedure provides an 
excellent medium to disseminate the true circum- 
stances relating to a particular death, thus, provid- 
ing the public with a warning about a hazardous 
situation, trend or contingency. The coroner’s jury 
is also a good source for recommendations that 
could prevent similar deaths in the future and pro- 
vides government officials with a guide to current 
preventive attitudes of the public and the lengths 
to which the public are prepared to go as regards 
safety. 
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At the present time, all coroners in Ontario are 
legally qualified medical practitioners. The prov- 
ince is therefore in the enviable position of having 
a one hundred percent medical coroners system, 
which situation is not true in most jurisdictions. 
Experience has shown that a physician is best 
qualified through education and practice to deal 
with the problems encountered in investigating 
sudden and traumatic death. 


The Coroners Act 1972 was proclaimed in force 
on the 31st of May 1973. The impact of this 
statute on the Coroners System has been far- 
reaching as it has added considerably to the duties 
and responsibilities of coroners particularly as 
regards inquest proceedings. 


The new statute makes redundant that part of the 
common law that pertains to coroners and the 
statute law will prevail. Additionally, the new 
statute provides more protection for persons with 
standing at an inquest and for witnesses sum- 
moned to the inquest. There is also provision in 
the revised statute for the appointment of a cor- 
oners’ Council; provision for the appointment of a 
commissioner to conduct an inquest in place of a 
coroner; provision for the appointment of coroners 
on a new area basis, and provision for the appoint- 
ment of regional coroners. 


In July 1975, the Chief Coroner’s Office moved 
into the new coroners building at 26 Grenville 
Street, Toronto. The ground floor of this facility 
accommodates the Coroners Despatch Office for 
Metropolitan Toronto, a body storage area that 
will accommodate 100 bodies, including a sepa- 
rate area for decomposed bodies, and autopsy 
facilities that will allow five autopsies to be per- 
formed simultaneously. The administrative offices 
for the Chief Coroner and his staff are situated on 
the second floor while offices and laboratory 
facilities for the Chief Forensic Pathologist are 
situated in the basement level. 


In December, 1975, two new inquest courtrooms 
and ancillary offices, occupying the entire ground 
level floor of the George Drew Building, were 
turned over to the Chief Coroner’s Office. The 
presence of these two well equipped courtrooms 
makes it possible to conduct two inquests 
simultaneously. The larger courtroom will accom- 
modate one hundred witnesses and spectators; 
the smaller will accommodate approximately one 
half that number. During 1976 in Metropolitan 
Toronto 6,618 investigations were conducted, 
1,053 Post Mortem Examinations were performed, 
and 89 inquests were held. The average duration 
for inquests was 16'/ hours; the longest inquest 
lasted 19 days (over several weeks within three 
months). Usually three Police Officers (one 
Sergeant and two Constables) are allocated to the 
Courts, and sometimes four, depending on the 
number of inquests booked. Three court reporters 
are available for recording the inquests. One clerk- 
typist is on staff on a part-time basis. 


During the calendar year 1976 three new Regional 
Coroners were appointed to this office. These 
three Coroners were assigned to Region ‘’B’’, the 
South Georgian Bay Region, Region ‘’E”’ the East- 
Central Region and Region ‘’G”, the Nipissing 
Region. Six of our proposed nine Regions are 
therefore now provided with a Regional Coroner 
and an improvement in the Coroners System 
should soon be apparent due to the availability of 
a local supervisor. It is hoped that the last three 
Regions will shortly be provided with Regional 
Coroners. 


Due to continuing public interest in gun control 
legislation, this office has continued its in-depth 
study of fatalities involving gun-shot wounds. One 
alarming facet of this problem is the number of 
children involved in accidental shootings. A 
statistical report follows. 


Suicidal death continues to be a major problem 
with a total of 1,239 for 1976. Our 1976 suicides 
include one boy ten years of age and another girl 
14 years of age. Astatistical study of suicides in 
Ontario for the period 1964 to 1976 was made by 
this office and some of the results of that study 
will also follow. 


A survey of subway suicides in Metropolitan 
Toronto shows that since 1954 there have been a 
total of 145 suicides, of which 87 were males and 
58 were females; the average age of the males 
was 37 years, and the average age of the females 
was 38 years. 
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The distribution of subway suicide cases over the 
past 10 years is as follows: 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
6 5 a F 13 29 


It is to be noted that a peak number of subway 
suicides occurred in 1971. As a result of this 
“epidemic” and an inquest jury’s recommendation, 
it was decided to dispense with inquests in most 
of these cases because of the accompanying sen- 
sationalism with its inherent propensity for 
stimulating others to commit suicide in a similar 
manner. 


It would seem that the drop-off in statistics would 
prove that this hunch was correct. Inquests are 
now considered only if there is some significant 
additional factor which requires a public hearing. 


Mandatory Inquests 


Mandatory inquests are required in all in-custody 
deaths, mining fatalities and judicial executions. 


Coroners investigated 31 in-custody deaths during 
1976. Inquests have been held into all of these 
deaths except a homicide which is still under in- 
vestigation. The male to female ratio was 28:3. 
Fifteen of the deaths were determined to be 
suicides, 8 were accidental, 7 were from natural 
causes and | was a homicide. 


There were 27 fatal accidents in mines resulting in 
25 inquests during 1976. Four additional deaths 
were determined to be from natural causes and in- 
quests were not held. 


There were no judicial hangings during 1976. 


The statistical studies referred to above, follow 
these written comments. Also included is a 
statistical summary of the work volume processed 
through this office on a comparative basis with 
previous years. 
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1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
16 13 li 15 6 


Recommendations of Coroners’ Juries 


Recommendations emanating from Coroners’ 
Juries have been pursued by this office since its 
inception. 


The Coroners Act mentions recommendations in 
two different sections. Section 25 states that, 
with certain exceptions, the jury may make recom- 
mendations in respect of any matter arising out of 
an inquest, while section 4 states that the Chief 
Coroner for Ontario shall bring the findings and 
recommendations of Coroners’ Juries to the atten- 
tion of appropriate persons, agencies and minis- 
tries of government. So this latter procedure is 
mandatory. 


Although this office has no authority to force any 
person or organization to implement recommen- 
dations, nevertheless it is surprising the number 
that are, in fact, implemented in some way. No 
doubt this is due to the fact that the organization, 
etc. affected would find itself in a most embar- 
rassing position if a second death occurred under 
similar circumstances, without having remedied 
the unsafe situation which caused the first fatality. 


It is extremely difficult to record precise statistics 
on the number of recommendations which are im- 
plemented, as there is often a considerable time 
lag involved, particularly with those that require 
amending legislation, or the expenditure of large 
sums of money. However, this office estimates 
that approximately seventy-five percent (75%) of 
all recommendations, which are reasonable and 
practical, are eventually implemented in some 
manner. 


Mercury Analysis Programme 


The Chief Coroner's office and the Environmental 
Health Branch of the Ministry of Health have con- 
tinued to study the effects of mercury on residents 
who live along the Wabigoon-English River 
System. 


In 1976, tissue and blood specimens obtained 
from 26 medico-legal post mortem examinations 
were analysed for mercury content and examined 
for evidence of neurological tissue damage. 


The data obtained is being compared with clinical 
and histological findings in the living to determine 
the pathological significance of various mercury 
levels, and whether mercury is being accumulated 
on residents who continue to eat fish. 


Educational Courses for Coroners 


Section 4(1)(C) of The Coroners Act states that 
the Chief Coroner for Ontario shall conduct pro- 
grammes for the instruction of Coroners in their 
duties. 


Two educational courses for Coroners and others 
were held in 1976 in Toronto. Each lasted three 
days. A basic educational course, which covers 
The Coroners Act, investigations and inquests, 
was held in May; and a continuing educational 
course was held in November to keep Coroners 
and others abreast of new developments in 
medico-legal investigations. There were 275 per- 
sons, made up of Coroners, Crown Attorneys, 
Pathologists, Laboratory Scientists, Police Of- 
ficers and others, who attended these two 
courses. 


In addition, each new Coroner, when appointed, is 
given several hours of personal instruction either 
by amember of my staff or by one of the Regional 
Coroners. 


Meetings are also held from time to time in 
different areas of the province with Coroners, 
Pathologists and Crown Attorneys, to discuss 
local problems and instruct them on new pro- 
cedures and policies. 


Finally, we hold meetings in my board room with 
the Regional Coroners on an ad hoc basis to in- 
struct them in their duties and responsibilities, 
both with local Coroners under their respective ju- 
risdictions, and with my office. 


| may say the six Regional Coroners appointed to 
date have been extremely helpful to me, and are of 
great assistance in administering the Coroner's 
System in this province in an efficient manner. In 
due course, | am hopeful that the remaining three 
regions will have Regional Coroners appointed, 
which will increase our efficiency still further in 
serving the public. 
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Statistical Summary: 


1972 
INVESHIQALIONS a5. 5 encase ce ees 25,000 
Post Mortem Examinations. ............. 8,500 
INGQUOSTS: 40 feed a eee. Se nk steer es 500 
CEOMAE ONS menpenes sort cate es eras Shui: 4,800 
Bodies:—Anatomy sa.stvi2m evs Hae erie 407 


* This total is not comparable with the totals in 
previous years since a different cut-off date has 


been used for 1976. 


Firearms Deaths 


Listed below is a statistical report compiled from 
the records in the Chief Coroner's Office over the 
past five years to determine the use of firearms in 


suicides, accidents and homicides. 


A review of these cases for 1975 disclosed that 
69% of firearm deaths occurred at home and in 

32% of the total deaths, alcohol was felt to be a 
contributing cause. As for 1976, 75% of firearm 
deaths occurred at home and in 40% of the total 


deaths, alcohol was a contributing factor. 


Accidental Deaths by Firearms 


1972 
Handguns ) 
Rifles/Shotguns 2 
Unknown 1 
TOTALS 13 
Suicides By Firearms 

1972 
Handguns a2 
Rifles/Shotguns 221 
Unknown 24 
TOTALS 283 
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1973 
25,773 
8,055 
440 
5,145 
413 


1973 


1973 
21 
226 
23 
270 


1974 
26,900 
8,400 
306 
6,001 
454 


1974 


1975 
28,000 
8,300 
Say, 
(sprite 
471 


1975 


1975 
34 
343 
15 
392 


1976 
26,593" 
8,777 

290 
1,299 
473 


1976 


1976 
38 
284 
19 
341 


Homicides by Firearms 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Overall Totals 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Suicides — Total Number 
Suicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


Homicides — Total Number 
Homicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


Suicides 


The accompanying tables show a 13-year study of 
suicides in Ontario and the age distribution in the 


year 1976. 


These statistics previous to 1975 indicated a 
steady growth in the number and frequency of 
suicides in the province. For 1976 a shift in age 
distribution was indicated towards the 20 - 29 age 
groups and the youngest suicide was a 10 year old 


child. 


1973 


56 


1974 


PhS) 


56 
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Suicides by Sex 
Ontario 1964 - 1976 


Year 

1976 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1966 
1965 
1964 


Male 


820 
878 
878 
718 
763 


Unavailable 


586 
616 
598 
428 
440 
437 
394 


Age Distribution of Suicides 


Ontario — 1976 


Age 
Group 
10-19 
20 - 29 
30 - 39 
40-49 
50 - 59 
60-69 
70-79 
80 & over 
Unknown 


Totals 
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No. 

67 
197 
139 
157 
142 


Male 


% 
77 
74.1 
66.5 
63.6 
623 
57.1 
55.9 
78.6 
100 
66.2 


%Male 
66.2 


419 


Female 
419 
399 
415 
360 
393 


Unavailable 


284 
287 
235 
180 
162 
163 
142 


Female 


%Female 


33.8 


31 


Total for 


Age Group 


87 
266 
209 
247 
228 
his 


Total 
1,239 
4277 
1,293 
1,078 
1,156 
hats 
870 
903 
833 
608 
602 
600 
536 


% for 
Age Group 
ii 
Zio 
16.9 
19.9 
18.4 
9.6 
5.5 
tl 
0.1 
100 


The General Inspector Of Anatomy 
The revised Anatomy Act, passed in 1967, pro- 
vides for the dissection of donated as well as 
unclaimed bodies by designated Schools of 
Anatomy. 


An adequate supply of bodies is essential to teach 
medical students the anatomy of the human body 
in their undergraduate years. Courses in human 
anatomy are given to many para-medical students, 
including nurses, physiotherapists, physical 
educationalists, and others. In addition, advanced 
courses are given to surgeons to develop new 
surgical techniques, or for research purposes. 


All the demands for bodies by the schools have 
been fulfilled. 


The following schools have been designated to 
receive bodies: 


(1) University of Toronto Department of 


Anatomy 
(2) University of Ottawa Department of 
Anatomy 
(3) University of Western Department of 
Ontario (London) Anatomy 
(4) Queen’s University Department of 
(Kingston) Anatomy 
(5) McMaster University Department of 
(Hamilton) Anatomy 
(6) University of Guelph Section of Human 
Anatomy 
(7) Canadian Memorial Department of 
Chiropractic College Anatomy 


(Toronto) 
There is one General Inspector of Anatomy in 
Toronto and twenty-one local Inspectors of 
Anatomy appointed throughout the province to 
carry out the provisions of The Anatomy Act. Most 
local Inspectors are in the areas near the schools. 
All Inspectors must also be Coroners. Where there 
is no local Inspector, any Coroner having jurisdic- 
tion may carry out the duties outlined in The 
Anatomy Act. 


Lectures on The Anatomy Act are included in the 
instructional courses for Coroners each year. 


An annual meeting is held in Toronto by the 
General Inspector of Anatomy with all the heads of 
the schools of anatomy, to discuss mutual prob- 
lems. The last meeting was held on February 13, 
1976, with representation from all the schools. 
Throughout the remainder of the year, the General 
Inspector makes periodic visits to all the schools 
and inspects their methods and facilities for han- 
dling, preserving, storing, dissecting and dispos- 
ing of bodies. The General Inspector has the 
authority to suspend delivery of bodies to a school 
if required standards are not met. No such action 
was necessary during 1976. 


A report must be filed by the Local Inspector, and 
the school receiving each body, with the General 
Inspector, who maintains a master register. This 
register contains particulars of all bodies at all 
schools in the province, when they were received, 
and how and when they were disposed of follow- 
ing dissection. 


Following are some basic statistics which show 
the numbers of unclaimed and donated bodies 
processed under The Anatomy Act in 1976, com- 
pared with 1975. 


I Number of bodies forwarded to schools of 
anatomy: 
1975 — 322 
1976 — 308 
ll. | Number of bodies disposed of other than to 
schools of anatomy: 
1975 — 127 
1976 — 141 
(Buried by Municipalities - Section 
11 of The Anatomy Act) 
Ill. Number of reported unclaimed bodies, which 
were re-claimed for burial: 
1975 — 22 
1976 — 24 
(Section 5 (1) of The Anatomy Act) 
IV. Total number of bodies processed under The 
Anatomy Act: 
1975 — 471 
1976 — 473 
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The Human Tissue Gift Act 


By Order-in-Council, dated July 7, 1976, the ad- 
ministration of The Human Tissue Gift Act, 1971, 
was transferred from the Minister of Health to the 
Solicitor General. 


This Act, along with The Anatomy Act and The 
Coroners Act, come under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of the Chief Coroner, which seems to be a 
logical transfer inasmuch as these three Acts are 
very closely related and integrated in many 
respects. 


Under The Human Tissue Gift Act provision is 
made for inter-vivos gifts for transplants; as well 
as post mortem gifts for transplants and other 
uses, such as therapeutic purposes, medical 
education and scientific research. 


Since 1975 a consent form under this Act has 
been included in each Ontario driver’s licence on 
their respective renewal dates, which each person 
may complete or destroy. By 1978 each licenced 
driver will have the opportunity to give a consent 
to use his or her whole body, or specified parts 
thereof for the purposes designated in the Act. 


The organs or tissues in greatest demand at pres- 
ent are eyes, kidneys, pituitaries, cardiac muscle 
and knee joints, as well as livers and hearts on oc- 
casion. There is no doubt that there will be many 
additional requests in future for other organs and 
tissues. 


The public attitude is changing rapidly in the past 
few years, and more and more people are donating 
their bodies, or parts of their bodies, for medical 
purposes. 


We welcome this change, however, many persons 
who wish to donate want more information and 
details on precisely what happens when they sign 
Or give a consent on the form on the driver's li- 
cence or otherwise. The staff of the Chief Cor- 
oner’s Office is attempting to answer all enquiries 
either by telephone or in writing. We are con- 
vinced that if we can get the message across to 
the public showing them the great need for tissues 
and organs, that the shortages of eyes for the 
blind, pituitaries for dwarfism and kidneys for per- 
sons on permanent dialysis to stay alive, would be 
virtually eliminated in a few years providing the 
donations continue to be provided. 
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To promote this programme the Chief Coroner’s 
Office is making available new consent forms and 
donor cards for persons who do not have a driver’s 
licence, or for next-of-kin to complete after death 
where the deceased has made no arrangements 
one way or the other. 


Finally, we intend to devise and print a completely 
new brochure explaining in detail how people may 
consent to donate their whole bodies, or specified 
parts thereof; and what it means precisely when 
they do give a consent; and what happens to their 
bodies eventually when the medical purposes have 
been served. Such information has not been 
readily available in the past and we intend to make 
it so. 


Crematoria - Province of Ontario Statistics - 
1976 


There are sixteen Crematoria in the Province of 
Ontario — six in Toronto, two in London, two in 
Ottawa, one in Hamilton, one in Sudbury, one in 
Sault Ste Marie, one in Thunder Bay, one in Peter- 
borough and one in Windsor. 


In accordance with Section 78 (1) of The Ceme- 
teries Act, a Certificate for Cremation is issued by 
a Coroner for each case following appropriate in- 
vestigation, depending on the circumstances. 


There was a total of 7,259 cremations done in On- 
tario during 1976 — an increase of 461 over 
1975. The following list shows the number done 
at each Crematorium. 


Toronto Crematorium 730 
St. James Crematorium, Toronto 1,358 
Prospect Crematorium, Toronto 532 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, Toronto 677 
Riverside Crematorium, Weston 027 
Westminster Crematorium, Willowdale 310 
Hamilton Crematorium 789 
Woodland Crematorium, London 247 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, London 152 
Pinecrest Crematorium, Ottawa 53 
Beechwood Crematorium, Ottawa 292 
Park Lawn Crematorium, Sudbury 184 
Sault Ste. Marie Crematorium 66 
Riverside Crematorium, Thunder Bay 70 
Highland Park Crematorium, Peterborough 169 
Victoria Memorial Crematorium, Windsor 125 

Grand Total: 7,259 


Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforce- 
ment officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, 
pathologists, and other official investigative agen- 
cies. 


Its role is vital to the proper administration of 
justice, and this incorporates scientific examina- 
tion and analysis as well as the evaluation and in- 
terpretation of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its ser- 
vices. It also encourages and conducts research to 
improve or expand forensic science services. 


The province's only forensic laboratory is located 
at the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided at 
no cost to all official investigative bodies and to 
defence counsel in criminal cases. These services 
include toxicology, biology, chemistry as well as 
firearms, toolmarks and document examination, 
and specialized photography. 


The new facilities and equipment on Grosvenor 
Street are fully operational with the exception of 
the firing range which still requires installation of 
some necessary equipment. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections: 


Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of 
body fluids found on a wide variety of materials 
and objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and 
compared by this section, as are botanical 
materials in the form of wood chips, plants and 
plant products. 


Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, metallurgical and 
engineering studies of mechanical and material 
failure cases are conducted by this section. 








Document Section 


The staff of this section examines and compares 
type-written, hand-written, and machine produced 
documents. Altered, erased and charred docu- 
ments are also examined. Written material on 
forged cheques is classified and examinations are 
carried out on the various makes of paper, pens, 
typewriters and pencils. The Provincial Fraudulent 
Cheque File is also maintained by this section. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge 
cases, and firearms of every description. It also 
receives tissue and clothing for the purpose of 
determining the presence or absence of gunshot 
residue. Additionally, this section examines tools 
and marks made by them when used in commit- 
ting offences. 


Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conducts tests for 
alcohol, drugs and chemical poisons in biological 
and other specimens arising from investigations of 
a medico-legal or criminal nature. In addition, per- 
sonnel in the section are responsible for acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of Breathalyzers and the 
training of operators. 


Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not 
visible to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits 
received by other sections and producing audio- 
visual aids for training and educational purposes 
are also important functions of this section. 


Research 


Work on voice identification is proceeding. A 
limited number of cases were received during the 
year. A proportion of these cases presented 
analytical problems due to the quality of the tape 
recordings, procedures and equipment. This 
difficulty should be alleviated by a proposed study 
of the factors involved in obtaining voice record- 
ings. This will enable us to make recommenda- 
tions on proper procedures. An electronic techni- 
cian was hired late in the year to assist in this pro- 
ject. 


The study of identifying HLA antigens in blood 
stains is continuing as it still offers good potential 
in the further classification of blood. 


The work in identifying Esterase D polymorphs has 
progressed to the point where it is expected to be 
used in cases in the coming year. A project on the 
identification of Rh blood groups in blood stains 
was begun this year. 


A preliminary study of the use of iso-electric 
focussing was begun; this allows differentiation 
between seminal acid phosphatase and vaginal 
acid phosphatase. 


The project designed to develop a method for the 
analysis of LSD in blood and urine specimens was 
largely completed in 1976. The developed pro- 
cedure, consisting of a radioimmunoassay (RIA) 
for screening and of a thin-layer chromatographic 
technique for confirmation, will be made available 
for casework early in 1977. Although this method 
is adequately sensitive to measure LSD in the body 
specimens of users, its specificity is not absolute 
and attempts to improve the specificity will con- 
tinue in 1977. 


A study of the methodology for the detection and 
quantitation of cannabinoids, the constituents of 
marihuana and hashish in body specimens was 
begun late in the year. The first phase of this pro- 
ject is to evaluate the use of recently developed 
radioimmuno reagents for this purpose. 
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The accuracy, reproducibility, sensitivity and effi- 
ciency of the ‘‘Multifract F-40” alcohol analyzer 
was evaluated. This instrument, designed for 
semi-automated alcohol analysis of 30 specimens, 
should reduce considerably the time spent on the 
analyses of blood and urine specimens for alcohol. 
It will be made available for casework early next 
year. 


A project was started to evaluate a gas- 
chromatographic method for the analysis of car- 
bon monoxide in blood. Although not completed, 
preliminary results indicate that this method may 
be more efficient than the micro-gasometric pro- 
cedure presently employed for this analysis. 


Benzodiazepines, a class of more than ten drugs or 
their metabolites, which includes diazepam 
(“Valium”’, etc.) and chlordiazepoxide (“‘Librium”’, 
etc.) have become increasingly involved in our 
casework. Since separate analysis for each of 
these drugs is very time consuming, a study was 
begun to develop a method of analysis for most of 
these drugs in a single procedure (e.g. screening 
method). Results obtained so far appear encourag- 
ing, and the project is targeted for completion in 
OW TE 


A project to increase the identification value of 
Thin-Layer Chromatography (TLC) for drugs was 
begun. The behaviour of more than 100 drugs was 
studied under a sequential dipping technique utiliz- 
ing four colour developing reagents. The project is 
continuing since the interim results look promis- 


ing. 


Experimental work is being carried out to detect 
dynamite vapours (Nitroglycerine and 
Ethyleneglycol dinitrate) using an electron capture 
detector with gas chromatography. 


Other techniques, besides Neutron Activation, are 
being investigated for the analysis of gunshot 
residues. Flameless atomic absorption shows con- 
siderable promise for the analysis of lead, anti- 
mony and barium. Scanning Electron Microscopy 
can also be applied to the detection of gunshot 
residues although so far little progress has been 
made with this technique. 


A project is underway, in collaboration with the 
National Bureau of Standards in Washington, for 
the retrieval of information on automobile paints 
in connection with identification of vehicles in hit 
and run cases. 


Six papers were published in scientific journals; 
fourteen papers were presented at forensic meet- 
ings and to professional groups. 


Programmes 


The Centre educational program included lectures 
at the Ontario Police College, the Ontario Provin- 
cial Police Training and Development Centre, the 
Metropolitan Toronto Police College, Forensic 
Pathology course, Crown Attorneys, Canadian 
Forces Security and Intelligence Branch, and the 
University of Ottawa, Faculty of Law. 


Additionally, four one-day seminars were given at 
the Centre in connection with the Criminal In- 
vestigation course at the Ontario Police College. 
For the first time, a three-day seminar was ar- 
ranged for Provincial Judges (Criminal Division) at 
the Centre which was well received. 


Visitors to the Centre included representatives 
from forensic laboratories in the U.S.A., U.K. and 
Israel. 


Six two-week Breathalyzer courses were held 
comprising one hundred and eighty-six students 
from the Ontario Provincial Police, Municipal 
Police Forces and the Canadian Forces Security 
and Intelligence Branch. 


Members of the staff participated in twelve con- 
ferences and seminars dealing directly with mat- 
ters of interest to the Centre as a means of improv- 
ing staff capabilities. A number of the staff took 
university and in-service courses in order to im- 
prove their qualifications. 


The Ministry and the Firearms Section hosted the 
Association of Firearms and Toolmark Examiners 
meeting held outside of continental United States 
for the first time. 


The arrangement for having university students 
trained to act as tour guides worked quite suc- 
cessfully and will be repeated in the coming year. 
Approximately 1,800 senior secondary school stu- 
dents and other post-secondary groups visited the 
Centre this year. 


Mr. E. J. Anderson was elected first vice-president 
of the Association of Firearms and Toolmark Ex- 
aminers. Mrs. R. Charlebois was appointed 
honourary secretary, Canadian Society of Forensic 
Science. Mr. G. Cimbura was elected chairman of 
the Toxicology Section of the Canadian Society of 
Forensic Science in addition to being active on 
other committees related to toxicological matters. 


Comments on Case Data 


Table | shows a comparison of cases reported for 
1975 and 1976. The overall percentage of cases 
completed is down by about 3%. Except for Tox- 
icology and Fraudulent Cheque cases, each of the 
other sections had a marginal increase in cases 
from about 1% in the Firearms Section to approx- 
imately 4% in the Biology Section. The decrease in 
Toxicology of about 4% is partly due to the resig- 
nation of an experienced examiner earlier in the 
year. Also, the application of more sophisticated 
analyses employing techniques such as mass 
spectrometry requires full time attention of ex- 
aminers previously available for general case 
work. 


The availabity of suitable space for vehicle ex- 
aminations partly accounts for the increase in this 
type of examination — from 60 in 1975 to 83 in 
1976. Additionally, the staff spent 840 days at- 
tending 930 court sittings. 


There was very little change between 1975 and 
1976 in the distribution of cases in terms of types 
€.g. crimes against persons vs. crimes against pro- 
perty. There was a small drop in the number of 
cases submitted by Municipal and Ontario Provin- 
cial police, and a small increase in cases submitted 
by Metropolitan Toronto police. 
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Cases and Items 1975 - 1976 


Section 


Biology 


Toxicology 


Firearms 


Chemistry 


Documents 


Fraud Cheques 


Photography 


Total Centre 


76 


Source 


Metro 

O}P:P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

OPP 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

(8 by gall ed 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

OP:P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

OPP: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

OEE: 

Mun. P.D 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

OP: P- 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Metro 

©. PP 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Other 


Total 


Forensic Pathology 


The forensic pathologist is a vital member of the 
team which is involved in the investigation of sud- 
den and unexplained deaths. In this Province, this 
kind of death is investigated initially by the Cor- 
oner, assisted at the scene by a police officer. As a 
result of their investigation it might be decided 
that a postmortem examination which includes a 
medicolegal autopsy will be required. At this time, 
a pathologist who is familiar in medicolegal in- 
vestigations Is called in to assist in the investiga- 
tion. 


The forensic pathologist’s primary function is to 
evaluate the pathological findings in cases of sud- 
den death in relation to circumstances surrounding 
the death and the results of any ancillary investiga- 
tions. Sudden death pathology is as much a 
speciality as other subdivisions of pathology, e.g. 
neuropathology, skin pathology, etc. In any inquiry 
into sudden death whether it turns out to be from 
natural or unnatural causes, the forensic 
pathologist acts as a link-man between Coroner 
and police. This link becomes more apparent in 
homicides and in cases of suspicious or unex- 
plained deaths. 


During the year 1976, the Coroners office in- 
vestigated 26,700 sudden deaths. Of this number, 
they ordered 8,800 medicolegal autopsies which 
were carried out by 250 pathologists throughout 
the Province and authorized to carry out 
medicolegal autopsies. 


The role of the Forensic Pathology Agency is to 
assist in determining causes of and mechanisms 
of death in unusual circumstances and to aid law 
enforcement agencies throughout the Province in 
the interpretation of certain aspects of sudden 
death through the application of expertise in 
forensic pathology. 


The objectives can be achieved by: 


a) Providing an advisory service to police, Cor- 
oners and pathologists in the Province. 


b) Developing training programmes in forensic 
pathology. 


c) Carrying out forensic pathology examinations 
in difficult or complex cases. 





In July 1975, the Agency was rehoused in the new 
facility at 26 Grenville Street, Toronto. During 
1976 the full potential of staff and new equipment 
was developed. The result has been the creation of 
a second-to-none Forensic Pathology Department 
with full ‘back up’ facilities for medicolegal autop- 
sies. 


Staff 


There was no change in the staffing of the Branch 
during the year. 


Educational 


During the year two Forensic Pathology Seminars 
were held: 


1. March 8 through 11, attended by 97 
registrants of which 27 were certified 
pathologists, 30 pathologists in training from 
the five Universities in the Province, and 40 
were Identification Officers from police 
departments across Ontario. Thirty hours of 
tuition were given during the course by lec- 
turers from Ontario and the United States. A 
transcript of the proceedings amounting to 
352 pages was issued to all participants. 


2. October 18 through 27, attended by 90 
senior police investigators from police 
departments across Canada, representing all 
Provinces with the exception of Newfound- 
land. A total of 72 hours of tuition was pro- 
vided by lecturers from Ontario and the 
United States. A transcript of these proceed- 
ings amounting to 591 pages was issued to 
all participants. 


The Director gave 58 hours of lectures (in addition 
to Seminars) to pathologists’ groups, undergradu- 
ate medical students at Queen’s University, law 
students at Ottawa University, police officers in- 
cluding an ongoing bimonthly address of 7 hours 
to the R.C.M.P. Investigative Course, and to the 
Provincial Judges continuing education course. 


The Deputy Director, in addition to his participa- 
tion in the March and October Seminars, gave 
papers at the British Association of Forensic 
Medicine, the British Paediatric Society and the 
Canadian Underwater Club. 


no, 


Mr. Frank Piredda attended a three day seminar on 
Forensic Photographic Documentation at the 
Western Conference on Civil and Criminal Prob- 
lems at Wichita, Kansas. 


The Director attended the Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences in Wash- 
ington during February. 


Three medical students, one from the University of 
Calgary, one from McMaster and one from the 
University of Toronto, spent elective periods in 
forensic pathology in the Department. 


Level of Service - 1976 


Medicolegal autopsies 126 including 
39 homicides 

Skeletal remains ex- 

amined 41 including 


2 homicides 
Number of microscopic 
preparations 3796 
Medicolegal photographs 
for teaching and record 


purposes 5025 
Number of hours in Court 102 
X-rays taken 412 


Consultations, second 
opinions for Crown and 
Defence 140 
Number of hours seminar 107 for 
187 participants 
Number of hours lecture 
(additional to seminars) 106 


Travelling 


Number of miles travelled by 
road on Branch business 2836 
Number of miles travelled by 


air on Branch business 15160 


Administration 
A programme relating to the prototype 


medicolegal facility at North Bay was finalised by 
the end of the year. 
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Research 


Basic x-ray data continued to be collected in rela- 
tion to the hypothesis that the finer structure of 
any bone is unique to each individual. 


A technique was developed allowing positive 
identification to be made by the superimposition 
of an unknown skull onto a photograph of a known 
person. This, by conventional methods, is a time 
consuming procedure, utilising at least 15 hours of 
photographic labour. Later in the year, the acquisi- 
tion of two television cameras, a ‘mix-box’ and a 
monitor enabled a superimposition to be made in 
30 minutes. This is followed by photographic 
darkroom work amounting to 1'%-2 hours resulting 
in a permanent record suitable for presentation in 
the Courts. The obvious advantage of this more 
sophisticated technique is that it is possible, if 
skull and photograph are available, to advise a 
police officer quickly if the identification is made 
or not made. A slide presentation of this method 
has already been given to a meeting of the Cana- 
dian Bar Association. 


The use of stereoscopic x-rays to precisely locate 
a bullet in a body was initiated and already shows 
great promise. Accurate localisation minimises the 
risk of damage to the bullet during its removal at 
autopsy. The method is applicable to any x-ray 
opaque foreign body in a body. 


Work utilising Xeroradiography and other techni- 
ques in fatal heart disease affecting the younger 
age groups continued during the year. 


The continued use of radiography in identification 
problems proved fruitful on at least 9 occasions 
where a positive identification was made by the 
comparison of antemortem and postmortem x- 
rays. These methods, together with dental com- 
parison, were used in the identification of 9 out of 
10 severely incinerated victims of the Timmins 
aircrash. 


You will note there are sixteen Crematoria in the 
Province of Ontario — six in Toronto, two in London, 
two in Ottawa, one in Hamilton, one in Sudbury, one 
in Sault Ste. Marie, one in Thunder Bay, one in Peter- 
borough and one in Windsor. 


There was a total of 7,259 cremations done in On- 
tario during 1976 — an increase of 461 over 1975. 
The attached statistical list shows the number done 
at each Crematorium. 


In accordance with Section 78 (1) of The Cemeteries 
Act, a Certificate for Cremation was issued by a Cor- 
oner for each case following appropriate investiga- 
tion, depending on the circumstances. 


The volume of work has increased again in 1976, 
and | anticipate it will continue to do so each year for 
some time. Frequently, it takes several hours to pro- 
cess one body, that is, to check out all the facts 
thoroughly with hospital officials, police and next-of- 
kin; make the transportation arrangements; complete 
all the necessary forms, and enter the information in 
the Anatomy Register. Frequently several bodies are 
reported to this Office in one day to be processed. 
Time is of the essence in each case or the body may 
be of no use to a School for anatomical dissection, 
particularly in those parts of the Province where no 
adequate cooling facilities for body storage exists. In 
addition, many of these deaths occur at night, or on 
week-ends, or holidays, and the initial processing 
must start immediately. 


This is a delicate and sensitive area and we simply 
cannot afford to make mistakes. We have enjoyed 
good public relations to date, because of no major 
errors. We wish to keep it that way, which ensures 
that we have an adequate supply of bodies at all 
times. 


At the present time, we have twenty-one Local In- 
spectors of Anatomy, including myself. By an Order- 
in-Council dated August 1, 1968, the jurisdiction of 
all Local Inspectors of Anatomy was extended to in- 
clude the entire Province of Ontario, rather than 
being restricted to city or county boundaries. In my 
opinion, this constitutes a vast improvement in pro- 
viding and improving the necessary services without 
increasing the number of Local Inspectors. Where 
there is no Local Inspector, any Coroner may carry 
out the duties under The Anatomy Act. 


Each Local Inspector of Anatomy, or Coroner, reports 
each case through my Office in order that we may 
keep our Master Register up to date. 


Attached are statistical data pertaining to the bodies 
processed under The Anatomy Act in 1976. You will 
note that 141 bodies were unfit, for one reason or 
another, or not needed for anatomical dissection, 

and burial had to be arranged through various Munici- 
palities throughout the Province. Each one of these 
bodies entails the same amount of time and work 
before disposal for burial, even though it is unsuita- 
ble, or not required, for dissection purposes at a 
School. 


In addition to the unclaimed and donated bodies 
which appear in the attached statistics, a number of 
bodies are reported to my Office each year under The 
Anatomy Act, which do not show in our Register, 
because they do not go to a School and they are not 
buried through Welfare. These bodies are reported to 
us as “unclaimed” in the first instance by hospitals 
and others, sometimes even before the mandatory 
twenty-four hours has elapsed after death. They have 
been inadequately checked out by various hospitals 
or other officials, necessitating thorough and com- 
plete investigations by my staff through the police 
etc., looking for next-of-kin. Usually when they are 
found, these bodies are claimed for disposal so they 
do not appear in our Register, although a great deal 
of time has been spent in handling these cases. 


Even though we can ship bodies to Schools after 
twenty-four hours under The Anatomy Act, it is our 
custom to allow sufficient time to elapse, usually 
three or four days, to locate the next-of-kin, if possi- 
ble. The Schools must hold bodies a further fourteen 
days before dissection begins, in case they are 
reclaimed during that interval. 


Inspections of the various Schools of Anatomy are 
done on a continuous basis by myself, usually once a 
year. All the inspections done in 1976 were satisfac- 
tory, and each School is receiving an adequate num- 
ber of bodies for anatomical dissection. 


A lecture on The Anatomy Act is included in the 
Basic Educational Course for Coroners each year, 
since any Coroner may be called upon to carry out 
certain duties under The Anatomy Act in the absence 
of a Local Inspector of Anatomy. 
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Each year | hold a Meeting in Toronto with all the 
Heads of the Schools of Anatomy to discuss our 
mutual problems. 


The last Meeting was held on February 13, 1976, at 
the Westbury Hotel and all the Schools were repre- 
sented. An extensive agenda was considered, which 
resulted in several hours of discussion, and resolu- 
tion of many important matters. 


The 1977 Meeting will be held on Friday, February 
18, in the Board Room at the Coroners Building. 
Again all the Schools will be represented, along with 
the appropriate members of my Staff. Mr. F.L. 
Wilson, Q.C., Assistant Deputy Solicitor General, will 
be in attendance also. 


These Annual Meetings with the Heads of the 
Schools of Anatomy serve a very useful purpose in 
resolving our mutual problems, and are very well 
received by all in attendance. 
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Ministry Organization 





Solicitor General The Honourable John P. MacBeth, Q.C. 
Deputy Solicitor General A.A. Russell, Q.C. 
Ministry Secretariat J. Allen, Executive Assistant to the Deputy 


S. Allinson, Communications Policy Advisor 

B.E. Dorigo, Police Liaison Coordinator 

K. Gardner, Director, Internal Audit 

N. O’Connor, Woman's Advisor 

R.N. Rintoul, Policy Development & Management Systems Advisor 
J.M. Ritchie, Director of Legal Services 


Ontario Police Commission Chairman: E.D. Bell, Q.C. 
Members: His Honour Judge T.J. Graham 
Police Service Advisors Major General H.A. Sparling 


Intelligence Services 
Planning and Research 
Ontario Police College 


Ontario Provincial Police Commissioner: H.H. Graham 
Deputy Commissioner, Operations: J.L. Erskine 
Administration: Personnel Deputy Commissioner, Services: K.W. Grice 


Staff Services 
Special Services 
Field Operations: Traffic Operations 


Public Safety Division 


Assistant Deputy Minister F.L. Wilson, Q.C. 
Chief Coroner’s Office Dr. H.B. Cotnam 
Centre of Forensic Sciences D.M. Lucas, Director 
Forensic Pathology Dr. J. Hillsdon-Smith 
Fire Marshal J.R. Bateman 


Administration Division 


Executive Director P.F.L. Gow 
Financial Services Director: L.H. Edwards 
Personnel Services Director: T.A. Thomson 
Planning & Evaluation Director: G.A Krishna 


Administrative Services Manager: M.G. Harrop 
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The Honourable George A. Kerr, Q.C. 


Solicitor General 


A. A. Russell, Q.C. 


Deputy Solicitor General 





To Her Honour the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


May It Please Your Honour: 


It is my pleasure to present to your Honour 
the sixth annual report of the Ministry of 


the Solicitor General. 





The Honourable George A. Kerr, Q.C., 
Solicitor General. 
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Statutes administered 
by the Ministry of the Solicitor General 


The Ministry of the Solicitor General Act, 1972 
The Anatomy Act 

The Coroners Act, 1972 

The Fire Accidents Act 

The Fire Department Act 

The Fire Fighters Exemption Act 

The Fire Marshals Act 

The Hotel Fire Safety Act, 1971 

The Lightning Rods Act 

The Police Act 

The Private Investigators and Security Guards Act 
The Public Works Protection Act 

The Retail Business Holidays Act, 1975 


The Ontario Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1955 


The Egress from Public Buildings Act 


The Human Tissue Gift Act, 1971 
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Ministry Review 


MINISTRY REVIEW 


During 1977, the ministry continued to take initiative 
in the related areas of law enforcement and public 
protection through numerous programs, many of 
which are concerned with the strong and consistent 
support of policing in Ontario. 


The program of fiscal restraint continues in all sectors 
of the economy and has required tighter control over 
budgets. Nevertheless, the cost of policing continues 
to increase. To maintain an effective level of policing, 
economies have been made wherever possible without 
adversely affecting public service, or any reduction 

in the standard of policing. 


The Ministry of the Solicitor General assists the police 
forces by implementing a variety of safety programs. 
Through the Ontario Provincial Police, which is the 
third largest deployed force in North America and 
acknowledged as one of the best, policing is provided 
in all areas of the Province. Increased emphasis has 
recently been placed on improved training, 
communications systems, Indian reserve policing, 
northern fly-in patrols and crime prevention 

activities. 


Additional facilities and an expanded curriculum at 
the Ontario Police College have helped provide even 
better instruction for junior ranks and senior officers. 
The Ontario Police Commission works in 
cooperation with forces in a variety of ways to main- 
tain high-quality uniform law enforcement. The use 
of a wide range of computerized investigative and 
enforcement techniques is of great and growing value 
in fighting crime. 


As part of our responsibility, the ministry has been 
continually alert to the problem of organized crime 
in Ontario and has directed effective efforts to 
contain this type of activity. An excellent example is 
the joint forces operation (J.F.O.), where two or 
more police forces aid each other in a concerted 
effort to deal with a particular organized crime 
problem that has been identified. 


The success of the R.C.M.P., the O.P.P., and local 
police forces through joint force operations with 
continuing assistance from the Ontario Police 
Commission demonstrates the ability of various 
police units to cooperate. The J.F.O.’s have been 
operative since 1966, with an intensified effort 
since 1973. 








The ministry has increased its investigation 
activities, the most effective way to contain the 
problem. Existing joint operations have been 
expanded involving the major police forces in the 
province. In addition, the special services division of 
the O.P.P. has developed substantially increased 
criminal intelligence and investigative operations in 
which other major forces participate. 


Other activities include developing uniform 
standards of recruitment and performance, assisting 
forces in budgeting and control analysis, assisting 
record systems efficiency, handling appeals in 
discipline matters, and maintaining a suspended 
driver control system with direct financial assistance 
from the province. 


The ministry also continues to provide financing 
help to municipalities to maintain their level of 
policing. Per capita grants to municipal police forces 
were increased 25 per cent from $8 to $10 as of 
April 1. Per capita grants for policing to regional 
forces have also been increased 25 per cent from 
$12 to $15. 


The Indian policing service of the Ontario Provincial 
Police continued to expand and be improved. 

This program combines the use of regular O.P.P. 
personnel and Indian band constables to carry out 
necessary law enforcement duties on the reserves. 
The O.P.P. administers the program, acts in a 
supervisory role and provides the required vehicles 
and related equipment. The band constable program 
employs people from various Indian reserves in the 
province who are appointed special constables. 
They carry out all law enforcement duties on their 
reserves. Special Indian constables in the program 
are located on reserves from Walpole Island in the 
west to St. Regis in the east and as far north as 
settlements along the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 


The Chief Coroner’s Office, Forensic Pathology, 
and the Centre of Forensic Sciences provide vital 
scientific and medical-legal investigation services. 
The Coroner’s Office increased its regional program 
by appointing three new regional coroners, located 
at Belleville, Bracebridge and Parry Sound. This 
brought the program of regional coroners to six 
appointments. These new regional coroners are 
functioning well and taking over a number of 
investigations, and handle most of the difficult 
inquiries. 


A number of useful projects have been initiated 
recently with regard to the Human Tissue Gift Act. 
The ministry arranged with the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications to add the name 
and address of Ontario’s Chief Coroner to the consent 
form on the back of each new Ontario driver's 

licence mailed out. This enables everyone who wishes 
further information about the Human Tissue Gift 

Act to write directly to Dr. Cotnam. 


All chiefs of police throughout Ontario were 
contacted by the Chief Coroner, requesting police 
chiefs to ask their officers to search for the consent 
form of any victim of sudden and unexpected death 
in their jurisdictions. Naturally, coroners and 
pathologists are also reminded to do the same. 


By 1978, 4.5 million consent forms will have been 
mailed out to Ontario’s licensed drivers. Ontario 
drivers constitute a huge pool of potential organ 
donors. Steps are also being taken to make general 
consent forms more widely available and to reach 
those people who do not hold driver’s licences. 


To help increase the number of donors, the 
Coroner’s Office produced a new brochure to explain 
to the public the goals and benefits of the Human 
Tissue Gift Act. The brochure is in English, French, 
and Italian and answers the questions about the 

Act. It will hopefully help to dispel some of the 
common fears or misconceptions held by the public. 


There are many communities in northern Ontario 
where immediate fire protection is impractical. As 
there is a need to find a means of reducing the 
number of fire fatalities, the Office of the Fire 
Marshal is conducting an educational program 
throughout the north. In conjunction with this 
program, the Fire Marshal is encouraging the 
installation of smoke detection devices which, if 
properly maintained, are effective in giving early 
warning to residents sufficient to enable them to 
escape from danger. 


Complete details of Minstry programs can be found 
in reports by our component agencies throughout the 
following pages. A brief review of some of the 
activities of the Ministry Office is given below: — 


The Ministry Office 


The Ministry Office is responsible for directing and 
coordinating the affairs of the Ministry. It is made up 
of a Ministry executive group, composed of the 
Minister, the Deputy Minister, and a small Ministry 
Secretariat staff. This staff provides expertise to 
assist in the various roles of the Ministry, including 
Management Systems, Police Liaison, Communi- 
cations, Legal Services, Auditing, and Administration. 
Their functions and activities are as described as 
follows. 


Legal Services Branch 


The Legal Services Branch of the Ministry provides 
legal advice and services to the Ministry Office and to 
Program Managers on all aspects of law pertaining to 
the activities of the Ministry. This includes the pro- 
vision of legal opinions, the preparation of Statutes, 
Regulations, and Orders in Council, representation of 
the Ministry in Litigation, and the negotiation and 
preparation of contracts. 


Police Liaison Coordinator 


The primary task of the Police Liaison Coordinator is 
to provide advice to the Minister, Deputy and Pro- 
gram Managers on policy and major issues requiring 
law enforcement knowledge. His role is to assess, 
recommend, and provide advice concerning law 
enforcement related matters and to advise the Deputy 
Minister of any law enforcement problems which may 
be created by legislative amendments. 


He advises the Minister and Deputy Minister of 
current or anticipated problems in the public safety 
and law enforcement field which may require the 
development of policy alternatives. He maintains 
close liaison with senior O.P.P., Regional, and 
Municipal police force personnel, and with Program 
Managers of the Ministry. He receives enquiries and 
complaints from the public, and acts as an inter- 
mediary between the public, the Ministry and police 
forces in Ontario. 


During the year, the Police Liaison Coordinator 
represented the Ministry of the Solicitor General on 
the following Committees: 


Liaison Group on Law Enforcement and Race 
Relations 


Seat Belt Usage in Ontario (Submission-Cabinet 
Committee on Justice) 


Highway Safety (Report of Select Committee on 
Highway Safety) 


Alcohol Policy (Exchange of information) 


Policy Development and Management Systems 
Advisor 


The advisory functions of policy development and 
management systems are part of the support role of 
the Ministry Secretariat. 


The Policy Development function is directed mainly 
towards long and short-term plans and policies for 
the maintenance of efficient policing in Ontario. 
Control of the police budget at the regional-municipal 
level is recognized, as is the relative autonomy of 
regional and municipal police forces. Nevertheless, 
the Policy Development function of the Ministry 
Secretariat strives to identify opportunities to gain 
economies of operation and improved effectiveness 
in policing activities and public safety. Development 
of policies in response to new or amended legislation 
is also carried out. 


The Policy Development Function also carries out a 
watching brief on related activities in other Ministries, 
other provinces, and other federal departments and 
agencies, so that the Ministry can be forewarned of 
the likelihood of future changes. 


The proposed development of Management Systems 
is aminor but important function, as the new systems 
and procedures must incorporate the policies which 
have been approved by the senior management of the 
Ministry. Since many of the management systems 
affect other Ministries, coordinated development and 
implementation is important. 


Examples of these activities include: — 


The study now being made of the policing of the 
Great Lakes and Waterways of Ontario. 


The development of new enforcement tech- 
niques for minor traffic offences and parking 
violations which have been undertaken jointly 
by this Ministry, the Attorney General, Con- 


sumer and Commercial Relations, and the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


A review of current material on psychological 
testing of prospective police officers. 


Developing a reporting system for management 
and statistical data. 


Communications Policy Advisor 


The main task of the Communications Policy Advisor 
is to provide advice to the Minister, Deputy Minister 
and Program Managers on policy and issues requiring 
communications expertise. He helps ensure that 
government communications policies are applied well 
in the Ministry; initiates planning and development of 
such policies; advises Ministry agencies on program 
delivery; chooses techniques to be used, and moni- 
tors their effectiveness. He manages all communica- 
tions activities of the Ministry Office, liaises with the 
media, and provides the Minister with speeches and 
written policy statements. 


A good deal of the Communications Policy Advisor’s 
activities involve crime prevention and fire prevention 
programs. These include the production of feature 
movies, television programs, and public service 
messages on T.V. and radio to help support police 
and fire services. 


Eight public service television announcements were 
produced during the year. These were produced in 
both the English and French language and were 
distributed to 35 television stations throughout the 
Province. They were also adapted for radio and issued 
as bilingual radio tapes to all broadcasting stations 
throughout Ontario. 


A filmed report in the form of a feature movie was 
produced for the Indian Policing Services Branch of 
the O.P.P. This involved visiting 21 locations in 
Ontario, from the Quebec-New York border to 
Windsor, the northwest, and along the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay. To ensure that a full representative 
picture was given of the Indian Policing Programs in 
operation, film production was carried out over a 10- 
month period in extremes of climate and changes of 
season. 


This film, entitled ‘“To Help My People’’, documents 
the progress made by the Native people of Ontario 
in policing their own Reserves, and the role of the 
Ontario Provincial Police in supporting this program 
through its Indian Policing Services Branch. 


“‘To Help My People” examines the increased 
presence of the O.P.P. in the far north and other vital 
aspects of the Indian Policing Services. The audience 
travels with O.P.P. aircraft on fly-in operations using 
specially trained volunteers to patrol remote settle- 
ments in northern Ontario, one of the largest police 
beats in the world. 


This film has received a good deal of interest among 
police departments in Canada and the United States. 
It has already been requested for showing over 300 
times, and prints of it have been purchased by Cana- 
dian and American law enforcement agencies for 
study in their own Indian policing programs. 


Public exposure to the three previously produced 
Ministry movies — ‘‘Zenith 50,000”, ‘‘The Profes- 
sionals’’, and “Doing It Wrong’’ — continued to be 
promoted. This resulted in these films being seen by 
many people because of repeated requests for their 
showing on television and to live audiences. 


A public service television announcement to dis- 
courage hitchhiking was produced in 1977 and 
distributed widely to television stations in the Prov- 
ince. This English and French film was designed to 
help support the anti-hitchhiking program conducted 
by the Ontario Provincial Police. 


A short film on incendiary techniques was produced 
in cooperation with the Office of the Fire Marshal. 
This has since been made use of as an instructional 
film for groups of arson investigators. 


A “Better Letters” instructional course was con- 
ducted over an eight-month period, to help Ministry 
personnel improve written communication and 
service to the public. 


A public information campaign was developed for the 
Chief Coroner’s Office. This program is designed to 
help promote an awareness of the great need for 
donations of human tissues and organs for thera- 
peutic purposes, transplants, and medical education. 
Its purpose is to get across the message to the public 
of the great need for tissues and organs, particularly 
regarding shortages of eyes for the blind, pituitary 
glands for dwarfism, and kidneys for persons on 
permanent kidney treatment. 


To promote the donation program, an outdoor bill- 
board campaign was organized for eight weeks to 
“kick off’ the campaign. This consisted of 36 bill- 


boards situated among main thoroughfares, requesting 
the public to register as a donor under the Human 
Tissue Gift Act. As well, posters were designed for 
display in many public places throughout Ontario. 
These convey essentially the same message as the 
billboard — ‘“You Can Help Somebody, Someday — 
Register Now as a Human Tissue Donor’”’. 


A total of one million, eight hundred thousand 
brochures were printed in English, French, and 
Italian. The brochure also contains a tear-out donor 
card which can be quickly utilized by a would-be 
donor without any complicated procedure. These 
combination donor-card/explanatory brochures are 
being distributed to the public to better inform them 
of the need for human tissue donations. Up to now, 
over 1% million copies of the brochures have been 
distributed to hospitals, doctors, organ foundations, 
charitable groups, driver licence bureaus, super- 
markets, libraries, police departments and many 
other information centres. 


From comments made by transplant surgeons and 
other physicians involved and by organ banks, we 
find that they are in complete favour of our publicity 
program. They also, in some cases, have already been 
able to report a substantial increase in donations 
during the past while. They agree with the Chief 
Coroner that some organ deficits may soon be 
eliminated in the Province, helped in part by the 
continuation of this promotional effort. 


Internal Audit Branch 


The Internal Audit Branch is part of the Ministry’s 
management organization, with specific responsi- 
bility for:— 


Reviewing and appraising the effectiveness and 
efficiency of Ministry systems of financial admin- 
istration, including safeguarding of assets; 


Ascertaining the extent of compliance of Min- 
istry systems and procedures with financial 
policies, regulations, and other instructions of 
the Legislature, Management Board, the Trea- 
surer, and the Ministry; 


Assisting management by reviewing operations 
and recommending improvements with respect 
to information systems, utilization of resources, 
and operating controls. 


Audit coverage in 1977 consisted of eight major 
audits — four branches of the Ontario Provincial 
Police, two branches of the Public Safety Division, 
and two sections of the Financial Services Branch. In 
addition, six specific audits of a financial or adminis- 
trative nature were completed. 


The Branch is staffed by a Director, one senior auditor, 
and one auditor. Other activities included attending 
professional development seminars and continued 
participation in the work of the Internal Auditors’ 
Council 


The Women’s Advisor 


The Women’s Advisor implements the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Program within the Ministry. This Program 
includes the Affirmative Action steps accepted as 
policy by the Ontario Government and by the 
Ministry of the Solicitor General. She also acts as 
advisor to the Minister, Deputy Minister, and Program 
Managers on policy and major issues that affect 
Affirmative Action and Equal Opportunity, and as 
liaison with the Women’s Crown Employees Office 

of the Ministry of Labour. 


In support of the Program, the Women’s Advisor has 
an active Committee of representatives from all areas 
of the Ministry and all levels of classification. They 
meet once a month to consider new concerns of the 
employees and to look at activities that might reflect 
or meet these needs. Out of this Committee, task 
forces have been formed to help develop the most 
important resource government has, human resource. 
Workshops and in-house training have been set up to 
help in this area as well as working towards develop- 
ing an equal opportunity section in the libraries at 
the George Drew Building, Ontario Provincial Police 
Headquarters, and the Fire Marshal’s Office. Each 
library will contain pamphlets, articles and publica- 
tions regarding Affirmative Action, career develop- 
ment, goal setting, training, and education for use by 
all employees in the Ministry. The task forces are also 
concerned with new concepts such as Bridging Jobs, 
plus methods of bringing our regional civilian staff 
into closer communication with the Toronto offices. 


Three Career Development Workshops and an 
Effective Speaking Course were offered as in-house 
training through 1977. There were also three in-house 
workshops presented in each of the three main 
Toronto offices. 


An Affirmative Action Brochure, produced by the 
Women’s Advisor’s Office has been distributed to 
every employee in the Ministry explaining the 
purpose and activities of the Equal Opportunity 
Program. The Brochure has now become a part of 
the Personnel package for new employees. 


The Equal Opportunity Newsletter, ‘‘The Scanner’’, 
continued to be published with six issues distributed 
in 1977. The newsletter is sent to all employees to 
ensure that they are aware of the Equal Opportunity 
Program, Affirmative Action, Career Training, and 
Ministry activities. ‘“The Scanner’’ brings a number of 
men and women together to write and publish a 
newsletter as well as bringing the staff of the Ministry 
into better communication with each other. 


In 1977, the Women’s Advisor’s Office established a 
data base that will be used as a benchmark against 
which changes in the future will be measured. Three 
areas of special interest were examined:— 


The occupational distribution of employees 
throughout the Ministry, to find the types of 
jobs women are in and what the female represen- 
tation is in management classifications; the 
salary distribution of employees, to find out 
what salaries women are being paid in relation 
to their male counterparts: and male/female 
participation in staff training and development. 


A report on this data has been written and will be 
published for circulation to all Ministry employees. 


As a trained counsellor, the Women’s Advisor is able 
to offer career counselling, academic and personal 
counselling to all staff of the Ministry as well as 
working with management in relation to individual 
problems and complaints. 


An important aspect of the Women’s Advisor’s Office 
is the close working relationship held with the 
Personnel Branch while working with Staff Training 
and Development and monitoring recruitment and 
job selection. 


Administration Division 
The Administration Division is the service organiza- 


tion responsible for the delivery of financial, 
personnel, and related administrative services to all 


agencies and programs of the Ministry. It ensures 
that the Ontario Government’s financial, personnel, 
and administrative policies and other related Ministry 
policies are followed, that methods and procedures 
are programmed, that systems are in place to ensure 
that they are complied with, and that performance is 
evaluated. 


The Administration Division performs the following 
functions: — 


Financial Services Branch 


The Financial Services Branch is responsible for 
maintaining an accounting of all expenditures and 
revenues of the Ministry in accordance with govern- 
ment accounting procedures. To discharge this 
responsibility, timely and accurate financial and 
related information and advisory service is provided 
to assist agency and program managers in: 


Strategic Planning 

Decision Making 

Budgeting and Cost Analysis 

Allocation and Efficient Use of Resources 
Maintaining internal controls 


During 1977, a new budgeting system based on the 
zero-base concept was implemented throught the 
Ministry. This system, designed and coordinated by 
staff of the Financial Services Branch, allows for 
more effective use of Ministry resources on a priority- 
setting basis. 


Purchasing services are also supplied to the entire 
Ministry by this Branch. 


Planning and Evaluation Branch 


The function of the Branch is to coordinate Ministry- 
wide planning and evaluation and provide assistance 
to Managers in priority development for operations. 
Assistance is given to the Managers of agencies and 
programs in establishing objectives, and developing 
measures of performance, effectiveness, costs, bene- 
fits, and statistical techniques. Performance is 


evaluated by monitoring information on inputs, 
outputs, and finances of operations through a quar- 
terly performance report. Special projects are also 
handled by the Branch on assignment. The Branch 
continued to assist the Field Productivity Study of 
the Ontario Provincial Police in further extending the 
concept of Detachment Planning to more detach- 
ments. Seventy-seven percent of the detachments of 
the Force — about 71% of the uniformed personnel — 
have now implemented this style of management. 


The Branch has continued to participate in meetings 
of the Interministerial Metric and Standards Com- 
mittees on Metric Conversion and the Interministerial 
Statistical Committee. Guidelines and metric 
converters were issued for all police officers in 
Ontario to assist them in the metric conversion of 
highway operations in Ontario. 


Further extension of the Management by Results 
(MBR) process was carried out during the year. From 
the initial experimental stage in 1974, coverage 

now includes 81.25% of the funding level for the 
Ministry’s operations. 


Administrative Services Branch 


The Administrative Services Branch coordinates the 
compilation and distribution of Ministry administra- 
tive policies, maintains the inventory and asset control 
systems for the Ministry and provides office, 
messenger, and supply services to the operations at 25 
Grosvenor Street and 26 Grenville Street. 


Personnel Services Branch 


The function of the Personnel Services Branch is to 
ensure that the Ontario Government Personnel 
policies, legislation, and regulations, and related 
Ministry policies are adhered to. It provides service to 
assist the management of Ministry agencies and 
programs to effect the planning and the efficient 
utilization of human resources. A part of the Personnel 
Services Branch has been moved from 25 Grosvenor 
Street to 90 Harbour Street to ensure adequate on- 
site service tg the Ontario Provincial Police. 





Ontario Police Commission 


During the year under review, the Ontario Police 
Commission has, of necessity, undertaken a complete 
re-evaluation of programmes, services, and priorities 
in order to continue its role in the face of continuing 
financial constraint. 


The Ontario Police Commission has, since its incep- 
tion in 1962, functioned as the focal point of 
evolution for the police community of Ontario. This 
responsibility is carried out in the awareness that only 
a central agency, such as the Commission. with 
authority and resources, can provide the vehicle and 
impetus to initiate programmes and services, which 
bring about beneficial change to the police com- 
munity as a whole. All Police Forces, whether they 
be one-man operations or Regional, collectively 
benefit from the coordinated research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the staff of the Commission in 
conjunction with the Police Forces of Ontario. In 
regard to the latter, the Ontario Police Commission 
gratefully acknowledges the cooperation and assis- 
tance of Governing Authorities and Chiefs of Police 
in providing, on loan or secondment, selected Officers 
and Constables. Without their assistance, many pro- 
grammes and services would be severely diminished. 


Internally the Commission has adopted the Manage- 
ment by Results technique to ensure that its pro- 
grammes and services are evaluated, initiated, and 
monitored, based on measurable results, which cost- 
justify their continuance. 


The following programmes and services represent the 
efforts of the Commission in 1977: 


1. Acting as the eyes and ears of the Commission, the 
Advisors on Police Services undertook more de- 
tailed reviews of the Administrative and Opera- 
tional functions of the large majority of Munici- 
pal Police Forces. Although resulting in fewer 
visits, there was an increased focus of attention 
on the needs and concerns facing the individual 
Force. In addition the Advisors continued to 
undertake in-depth studies of the organization, 
management, and resources utilization and re- 
lated practices and procedures. These studies 





are lengthy and detailed, but provide recom- 
mendations which propose substantial reduc- 
tions in cost without impairing the efficiency of 
the Force reviewed. Two major studies were com- 
pleted in 1977. This service is available to Police 
Governing Authorities on request. 


The Ontario Police Commission Budget & 
Resources Information system was further 
refined in 1977, and is being utilized by more 
Forces’ as a basis for evaluating service and cost 
performance with other Forces throughout the 
Province. 


The O.P.C. Personnel Development Programme 
proceeded well in 1977, and successfully met the 
assigned schedules and goals. 


The functions and activities of the Intelligence 
Branch changed during the year under review. 
The C.1.S.0. (Criminal Intelligence Services of 
Ontario) is now managed and operated by Police 
Officers on loan from C.1.S.0. Member Forces 
under the overall direction of the C.1.S.O. 
Governing Body. 


The Commission had before it eleven Appeals in 
Disciplinary matters during the year, a list of 
which and their outcome, is appended. Also 
heard by the Commission were five Appeals on 
such matters as compulsory retirement of a Police 
Officer, status of civilian employees, and 
adequacy of estimates. 


During the past year it was found necessary to 
reinstitute and revise the system by which 
Criminal Statistics in Ontario have been main- 
tained by the Commission. We had heretofore 
relied heavily on the resources of Statistics 
Canada, but have found that the system is in- 
adequate. Comparative statistics for 1976 and 
1977 are now available through our Advisory 
Services Branch and are being published separately. 
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Advisors’ Activities 


19757 197611977 


Regular visits to Municipal Police Forces.................... 206 165 95 
Special Surveys of Municipal Police Forces.................. 12 13 ice! 
Complaints involving Police Forces and Police Officers......... 23 FS 21 


Assistance provided upon request to Police Governing 
Authorities in appointments of Chiefs of Police 
and other Departmental/Promotionsimead ....... ek sale | 13 18 9 


Assistance and advice to Municipal Councils concerning 
police operation within their individual Police Forces.......... 20 oH ape 


Assistance and advice to Boards of Commissioners of 
Police tegarding policeimattersi. ieee): . os oe oe 54 18 34 


Assistance and advice to Chiefs of Police relative to 





police operation and administrationjege. «<6. 2.62160 eee e ce es 45 51 54 
Police Zone meetings attended ............ 0... ce eee eee eee 30 oe, 42 
Surveys conducted — adequacy of Police Forces.............. 6 ) 4 


Surveys conducted — Unification of Police Forces ............ = — _ 





Attendance at Police Meetings and Conferences .............. 18 44 44 
Attendance at Community Colleges (Advisory)............... 4 _ &! 
Preparations of Hearings under The Police Act............... 5 6 Zz 
Attendance at Special Committee Meetings.................. 38 26 22 
Lectures (R.C.M.P. & Ontario Police College)................ 1 4 6 


Lectoresi=s Othersss ied ios i ees wn eee 
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ADVISORY SERVICES BRANCH 


The demand for assistance and advice continued at a 
high level during 1977, and was marked by the 
symptoms of financial constraints facing the police 
community. These symptoms sharply focus the need 
for this Commission to continually provide objective 
assessment of the quality and cost of law enforce- 
ment at the local level. In response to these needs, 
the Budget & Resources Information System, further 
refined for 1977, was provided to Governing 
Authorities and Chiefs of Police, as a basis for com- 
paring and evaluating cost and service performances 
of Municipal Police Forces. This system, the first in 
Canada, clearly demonstrates that some Forces 
operate more economically and efficiently than 
others; and provides the indicators which help to 
identify the causes. 


Main categories of the information provided are: 


1. Hourly cost of police officers and civilians. 

2. Police/Population ratios. 

3. Policing portion of municipal expense. 

4. Police budget and rate of change. 

5. Hours of service to the public and annual change. 

6. Allocation of police officers and civilians by 
function and cost/service effect. 

7. Staff breakdown by rank and function. 

8. Potential for civilianization. 

9. Cost of police equipment and support services. 

0. Percentage of “‘lost time’’ attributable to vaca- 
tions, sickness, training, Court attendance, etc. 

11. Annual salaries and fringe benefits. 


Response from the Municipal Police Forces has been 
very encouraging, and the indications are that the 
system will do much to promote economies through 
the re-allocation and utilization of civilian staff to 
functions hitherto performed by officers, e.g., radio 
dispatch, record-keeping, administration, etc. 


Further refinements in 1978 will analyse the various 
factors which contribute to the substantial proportion 
of “‘lost time’’ that is having such a drastic effect on 
the availability of police services to the public. 


Additionally, a 1978 objective will be to eliminate 
the duplication and clerical effort which results from 
the demand for statistics and information from the 
police community, hitherto gathered at various times 
during the year. The Budget & Resources Information 
system will consolidate and disseminate all required 
information on a one-time annual basis. The system 
will also serve Advisors in the identification of 


potential problems relating to cost and service levels. 
The information will also be provided to agencies of 
Government concerned with the economics of 
policing Ontario. 


PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


Programmes and services related to training police 
officers are extensions of the Advisory Services 
Branch, and are the focal point for the enhancement 
of law enforcement education in Municipal Police 
Forces. Training Development of the Ontario Police 
Training System, in accordance with the Report on 
Police Training is proceeding satisfactorily. 


In 1977, the Probationary Constable Training Pro- 
gramme and the Junior Command Training Program- 
me were implemented. The latter programme is 
designed to prepare selected, experienced constables 
for their duties as first level supervisors. 


The Intermediate Command Training Programme, 
designed to prepare Sergeants and Staff Sergeants for 
their next level of responsibility — normally in the 
rank of Inspector — has been developed, and is 
scheduled for implementation early in 1978. 


The Senior Command Training Programme has been 
completed in outline form, and discussions have 
started with the Canadian Police College, with a view 
to implementation there. 


The method, recommended in the Report on Police 
Training for the design and development of these 
training programmes, using carefully selected and ex- 
perienced Police Officers, seconded to the Commission 
and working with a coordinator who is a member of 
the Advisory Staff of the Commission, has proven 
very successful. However, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain the services of such Police Officers. 
The Police Forces require them, and the Officers 
themselves are reluctant to break their career patterns 
with their respective Police Forces to perform these 
duties. 


The following tasks remain to be performed by the 
Section in 1978: 


— Completion of the Training System by developing 
and implementing a Constables’ Refresher Train- 
ing Programme; the implementation of the Senior 
Command Programme. Review and develop 
course standards for the special and specialist 
courses; 


— Research the role of post secondary educational 
institutions in the training and education of 
Police Officers; 


— Refine the present assessment systems for 
measuring the effectiveness of: 


— students 
— instructors 
— training programmes 


— Continue the coordination of space allocations 
to Ontario Police Forces for training courses at 
the Canadian Police College; 


— Maintain a liaison with Ontario’s Police Forces 
and the Ontario Police College; 


— To develop a programme for attachments of 
permanent instructors to Police Forces to 
familiarize them with current police practices 
and procedures. 


Recruitment Standards Programme 


The majority of the Municipal Police Forces in the 
Province are now using the Commission’s Recruit- 
ment Standards Guide, with good reported success. 
In spite of the controversy over psychological testing 
for recruits, the system recommended by the Com- 
mission appears to be entirely successful, since the 
psychological testing is limited to identifying only 
gross personality weaknesses, which are not otherwise 
detectable, which would make an applicant unsuit- 
able for police work. No attempt is made to predict 
future success of an applicant as a Police Officer. 
Twenty-seven Municipal Police Forces are using the 
full test battery recommended by the Commission’s 
consulting psychologist, six are using local resources, 
and twelve are using a part of the recommended 
system. 


Personnel Evaluation Programme 


During the year, approximately 95 presentations have 
been made on the subject of Human Resources 
Management, using the Commission’s Personnel 
Evaluation Guide as a basic reference. Short talks 
have been given to Zone Meetings of the Ontario 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and separate presenta 
tions to various groups of senior Police Officers and 
Boards of Commissioners of Police. One-day seminars 
have been held for Municipal Police Forces across 

the Province on ‘‘Human Resources Management.” 
To date, over 1,000 junior and senior Police Super- 
visors and Senior Officers have attended, represent- 
ing over 90% of the Police Officers in the Province. 
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Complaints Against Police 


The system of handling complaints against the police, 
which are referred to Government level, has been 
continually revised and improved. Since April 1976, 
232 new files have been opened and 165 old files have 
been reviewed. The percentage of complainants who 
have declared themselves satisfied with the Com- 
mission’s investigation has doubled, but is still low. 
Several of the complaints have been referred to the 
Ontario Ombudsman by the complainant, and in all 
cases except one, which is still open, the Ombudsman 
has declared satisfaction with the Commission’s 
action. 


Metric Conversion for Police Forces 


In February 1976, the Commission appointed a Co- 
ordinator for metric conversion of Police Forces. 
Working with the Solicitor General’s representative, 
and the Ministry of Transport and Communications 
Metric Task Force, all information concerning metric 
conversion was disseminated to all 128 Ontario Police 
Forces. A Metric Liaison Officer was appointed by 
each Force, and seminars were held at the Com- 
mission with the aim of training liaison officers and 
instructors, who would in turn train each Force. The 
programme was successfully completed before the 
September deadline for conversion of speed limits and 
measurement on Ontario Highways. The Solicitor 
General provided a specially designed ‘‘Metric Con- 
verter,’’ which was issued to every Police Officer in 
the Province. 


CRIME STATISTICS 


We find no particularly significant trends in the 
incidence of crime in Ontario municipalities in 1977. 
(These do not include areas policed by the O.P.P.). 
We have selected four crime groupings, which we 
regard as the barometer of serious crime, as follows: 
Robbery, up 1.5%; Break and Enter, up 4.8%; Theft 
over $200.00, up 10.4%; and Fraud, down 3.5%. Of 
these four, only Theft over $200.00 has risen 
appreciably. It is probable that at least part of this 
increase can be attributed to inflationary trends in 
the value of goods stolen. However, it is encouraging 
to notice a decrease in the Fraud category, made up 
of those offences generally, described as White Collar 
Crime. Perhaps we are seeing some tangible results of 
extensive crime prevention programmes being carried 
out by the individual police forces with Commission 
assistance. 


The Commission had before it eleven Appeals in 
Disciplinary matters during the year, a list of which 
and their outcome, is given below. Also heard by the 
Commission were five Appeals on such matters as 
compulsory retirement of a police officer, status of 
civilian employees and adequacy of estimates. 


Discipline Appeals to the Ontario Police Commission 





OFFENCE 


Discreditable 
Conduct 
and Deceit 


Discreditable 
Conduct 


Discreditable 
Conduct (2) 


Neglect of 
Duty 


Neglect of 
Duty 


Damage to 
Equipment and 


Neglect of Duty 


Neglect of 
Duty 


Discreditable 
Conduct 


insubordination 


(2) 


Damage to 
Equipment and 
Deceit 


Discreditable 
Conduct 


POLICE 
FORCE 


Dresden 
Walkerton 
Timmins 
Kincardine 


Thunder 
Bay 


Orangeville 


Walkerton 


Durham 
Regional 


Metro 
Toronto 


OPP. 


Niagara 


CONVICTION PUNISHMENT 





Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Quashed 


Confirmed 


Withdrawn 


Confirmed 


Nullity | 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 


Confirmed 
Confirmed 
Quashed 
Varied 
Withdrawn 
Referred back 


for new 
Hearing 


Nullity 
Varied 


Confirmed 


Varied 


Confirmed 
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Several communities also report a decrease in offences 
of vandalism for the first time in many years. This, 
again may be a reflection of the results of crime 
prevention programmes. On the other hand, it must 
be partly attributed to the diminishing population 
within the 15-20 age group, already affecting school 
enrolments. 


Consideration of the implementation of a fully 
automated system of crime statistics compilation is 
now being studied. Such a system would provide 
more rapid retrieval of data and a much more compre- 
hensive evaluation of crime trends. 


INTELLIGENCE BRANCH 
Function 


The Branch is operated to assist in furthering the 
cause of combating Organized Crime in Ontario by 
carrying out such programmes as our mandate per- 
mits to encourage the bonding of the Criminal Intel- 
ligence Services of Ontario (C.1.S.0.) member agencies 
into an effective, unified strike Force using the best 
techniques, equipment and resources obtainable by: 


— establishing and maintaining an exclusive net- 
work of surveillance and communications 
equipment; 


— training of police personnel in the various 
aspects of organized crime and the intelligence- 
gathering procedures: 


— supplying support staff and secure premises for 
the Provincial Bureau, Criminal Intelligence 
Service — Ontario. 


Organization 


The Branch has a staff of eight. Four members are 
assigned as supporting staff for the Provincial Bureau 
— C.|.S.0. The other four members are responsible 
to carry out the coordination of the communications 
and equipment for Joint Forces Operations (J.F.O.) 
and Training Programmes. 


Activities 


The fostering of Joint Force Operations has con- 
tinued throughout the year. As the need has arisen, 
more equipment and assistance has been made avail- 
able to the C.1.S.0. membership. Experience con- 
tinues to prove that single agencies operating alone 
cannot commit the required personnel and resources 
to carry out long-term Intelligence probes effectively. 
The assistance provided to C.1.S.0. member forces by 
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the Branch has seen the collection of much valuable 
Intelligence, which resulted in many prosecutions. 


In the area of training, a marked expansion has 
occurred in both the academic and practical areas, to 
meet the needs of the modern day Police Forces. The 
new programme was designed to accomplish a two- 
fold purpose — to update knowledge of Organized 
Crime activity, and to teach new methodology to all 
Police Officers involved with, or connected to Intel- 
ligence Units and Intelligence investigation into 
Organized Crime. This much more comprehensive 
programme is directed at the practical applications 
through the Physical Surveillance Courses, the 
Technical Surveillance Courses, and through Analysis 
and the Intelligence Process. The academic issues are 
being cared for through Senior Officers Intelligence 
Training and Basic Organized Crime Training sessions. 


— Crime Intelligence Seminar — (1 week) 
36 candidates from 28 departments; 


— Physical Surveillance — (1 week) 
39 candidates from 23 departments; 


— Senior Officers Intelligence Training — (1 week) 
33 candidates from 24 departments; 


— Analysis and the Intelligence Process — (1 week) 
14 candidates from 13 departments; 


— Advanced Technical Surveillance — (4 weeks) 
15 candidates from 15 departments. 


In addition to these, a number of special seminars and 
day long training sessions were arranged on the latest 
available technical equipment and the law related to 
the Invasion of Privacy. 


In considering our goals and objectives and available 
resources, it is our conviction that with the upcoming 
addition of a Basic Technical Training Course, and a 
training session for Intelligence Unit Commanders, the 
stated functions and purposes of the Branch will be 
met, if not exceeded. 


The provincial Bureau — C.1.S.O. (a name change from 
“Central Repository’’) is now managed and operated 
by Police Officers on loan from C.1.S.0. member 
forces and directed by the C.1.S.0. Governing Body. 
It continues to operate as a repository for crime 
intelligence. It has an effective capability to gather, 
collate, analyse and disseminate crime intelligence. 
The Bureau is the link between the Intelligence Units 
in Ontario Police Forces and Criminal Intelligence 
Service Canada, and the Provincial Bureaux across 
the country. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES BRANCH 


The objectives of the Technical Services Branch are 
to ensure that information and communication ser- 
vices of common interest to police forces are 
optimized, standardized, and made available to the 
entire police community, and to encourage the 
highest standards and co-ordinate the application of 
information and communications technology in 

the police community. 


The Branch has continued to focus attention on 
applications of information and communications 
technology in support of police operations. A sub- 
stantial proportion of the Branch’s efforts are directed 
toward providing a continuing consultant service to 
police forces in addition to the following programs. 


Information Services Programme 


The Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) is 

a real-time centralized police computer system 
located within the R.C.M.P. Headquarters in Ottawa. 
It operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, providing 
full service to all accredited police forces across 
Canada. 


Since July of 1972, the forces in Ontario have had 
direct access to the system via on-line terminals. The 
Ontario network is comprised of a total of 254 
terminals which not only link all Ontario forces to 
the CPIC, but also permits them to communicate 
directly with any other user agency in Canada. 


The basic purpose of CPIC is to act as a central 
repository into which all forces may enter items of 
police operational information directly, thus creat- 
ing a fully co-operative national file which can be 
accessed by all forces in the country. 


Each agency is responsible for the accuracy, validity 
and subsequent maintenance of their own records. 
Only the agency responsible for entering a record may 
remove it from the CPIC files. 


Responsibility for system application and control 
within the Province of Ontario, rests with the OPC. 
This necessitates the services of three full time 
auditor-analysts within the Branch. These specialists 
work with assigned police officers to conduct CPIC 
system audits and provide training and assistance 
throughout the Ontario police community. The 
Branch performed CPIC audits at 52 Municipal and 
Regional Police Forces in 1977. 
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The Branch is also responsible for conducting in- 
vestigations into breaches of system discipline, and 
recommending to the Commission appropriate 
disciplinary action. In addition, the Branch ensures 
that all recommendations endorsed by the ACCTS 
(Advisory Committee on Communications and 
Technical Services) are presented to the CPIC National 
Advisory Committee. 


Costs for the CPIC network within Ontario are shared 
equally by the Provincial and Federal Governments. 
Estimates of the 77/78 fiscal year provincial share, 
are projected at $564,000.00. 


The Integrated Radio Services Programme 


With the inception of CPIC in 1972, came an in- 
creased demand of new, high-capacity radio com- 
munications systems for the police forces in Ontario. 
At the same time the need emerged for intercom- 
munications between forces and remote access to 
CPIC terminals for smaller forces. 


The forces of the province turned to the Ontario 
Police Commission for assistance and guidance. In 
response, the OPC combined funds available for 
intercommunications programs with a portion of 
CPIC communications systems funds into a common 
program which would meet the objectives of inter- 
communications capability and CPIC access, and also 
encourage modernization of a police force’s total 
radio system. 


Under the conditions of the ‘‘Integrated Radio Ser- 
vices Program” the Province of Ontario pays 75% 

of the cost of new radio systems for small municipal 
forces and 50% of the cost for larger forces. 


Forces receiving grants during 1977 include Town- 
ships of Sandwich West, Colchester South, Anderdon, 
Town of Amherstburg, Town of Kenora, City of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Town of New Liskeard, and the 
Town of Strathroy. 


Continuing consulting assistance is being provided to 
the major Regional Municipalities of Halton, Peel, 
Niagara, Hamilton/Wentworth and Haldimand/ 
Norfolk in the establishment of their respective com- 
munications facilities. 
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Police Automated Registration Information 
System (PARIS) 


In 1977, the Police Automated Registration Informa- 
tion System entered its second year of operation. 
This system is designed to allow Ontario Police forces 
to have direct computer access to the MTC automated 
vehicle registration file. This is accomplished by an 
automated computer interface between the Canadian 
Police Information Centre (CPIC) and the Ontario 
Government’s Downsview Computing Centre (DCC). 
This allows immediate access to the MTC Motor 
Vehicle Data Base from local police CPIC terminals. 
Average response times since implementation has 
been 20 seconds. During computer downtime, a back- 
up microfilm system is used. 


The system in September 1977 was extended from 
18 hours to 24 hour service. Volumes for December 
1977 were 156,000 queries. 


Computer Aided Dispatch and Record 
Entry Project 


Many forces are actively looking at the automation 
and computerization of their local operational and 
administrative systems. The benefits in increased 
efficiency and effectiveness to be realized by com- 
puterized records and communications are 
considerable. 


Recognizing the benefits of a standardized system 
for the forces, the Ontario Police Commission estab- 
lished a CADRE (Computer Aided Dispatch and 
Records Entry) study team in early 1975. 


The final result was a CADRE system for municipal 
police forces in Ontario. The system is composed of 
computer and radio communications hardware and 

software designed to provide each force with: 


— Records Entry and Local File Management 
capability, 


— Statistical and Management Reporting facility, 


— Direct data base query capability from the field 
as well as locally, 


— Computer Aided Dispatch facility. 


In 1976, this standard was accepted by the police 
forces of Ontario. Subsequently, the Ottawa City 
police force chose to be the first force in Ontario to 
implement the system. In 1977, a contract was 
awarded to PRC (Planning and Regional Corporation) 
to implement the CADRE system in Ottawa without 
mobile terminals. The system design specified has 
been completed and turn up is scheduled for July 
1978. 


Suspended Driver Control Centre 


The suspended Driver Control Centre for which the 
Branch is responsible, is located in the General Head- 
quarters of the Ontario Provincial Police. The Control 
Centre was established in September 1974. 


The Control Centre is responsible for the entry and 
maintenance of suspended driver information on the 
CPIC system. Suspended drivers information is main- 
tained on CPIC to clearly indicate to police the 
appropriate enforcement action to be taken when a 
member of the public, whose driving privileges have 
been suspended, is contacted. As a result, Ontario’s 
police forces have been better able to support the 
Ministry of Transportation highway safety program- 
mes and the Ministry of Attorney General default 
fine driver licence suspension programme. 


This is borne out by the fact that the number of 
drivers charged with driving under suspension in 
1976 and 1977 by far exceeded the number charged 
in the years before the information was available on 
CPIC. Additionally, at the end of 1974 only 44.4% 
of the drivers suspended for default in payment of 
fines had been reinstated. For the year 1976 the rate 
of reinstatement was 87.7% and for 1977 the rate 

of reinstatement dropped only slightly to 84.4%. The 
overall percentage of fines paid as a result of driver 
licence suspensions has therefore risen from 44.4% at 
the end of 1974 to 75.43% at the end of 1977. 


Record Services Program 


During the second quarter of 1977 this program was 
transferred from the Administrative Technology 
Section to the Technical Services Branch. The purpose 
of the move was better co-ordination of the records 
services program with the other operational support 
services provided to the forces by the Technical 
Services Branch. 


The Records Services staff continued to provide pro- 
ject advice and assistance to the municipal and 
regional forces which resulted in improved methods 
for records keeping in ten forces. 


Presently, there are 95 police forces in Ontario using 
the five standard occurrence report forms offered by 
the Records Services staff through collective pur- 
chasing arrangements. During the year there was in- 
creased emphasis on the design of a number of forms 
that will comprise the basis of a total occurrence 
reporting system — a system which is expected to 

be offered to the forces in the next fiscal year. 
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TABLE 


Incidence of Four ‘Barometer’ Crime Groupings: 


1976 
Robbery 4,103 
Break and Enter 65,652 
Theft over $200.00 31,949 
Fraud 30,465 
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1977 

4,168 
68,838 
35,276 


297301 


% Change 


Se 
+ 4.8% 
+ 10.4% 


aera 


1977 

Information Pertaining to 

Operation of Police Forces 
in the Province of Ontario 


Force Police Strength Police Budget 
ORO Mela eolce Er OLCES =e. cain Hy ssc le Woo won vw noe iw anc eee 12,565 $368,051,940. 
oir OURONINClal PGUCE gee rian ee ao eu 1a Mee ox ok ak fe ees & 4,083 136,856,500. 
Totals 16,648 $504 908,440. 
Per Capita Cost — (Based on Population figure of 8,200,000) $61.57 


Municipal Police Forces 






















Total of Municipal Metro, Regions, 


Forces Cities Towns, etc. 
(128) (34) (94) 


Population served by Municipal Police Forces 
Per Capita Cost $ 53.13 


Police Population Index 1/551 1/541 
or 


Villages, 






or 
1.81 per 1000 1.85 per 1000 1.47 per 1000 


MUNICIPAL POLICE FORCES 


Over the past 16 years, 150 Municipal Police Forces 
have disappeared through mergers or other changes 

in population and policing needs throughout Ontario. 
The following figures show the reduction in the 
number of Police Forces during the years 1962 to 


1977, inclusive: 


1962 — 278 1970 — 205 
1963 — 270 1971 — 179 
1964 — 280 1972 — 179 
1965 — 268 1973 — 162 
1966 — 262 1974 — 131 
1967 — 225 1975 — 128 
1968 — 216 1976 — 128 
1969 — 207 1977 — 128 


During the year 1977, the number of Municipal 
Police Forces remained at 128. 


The number of Municipalities which are under 


contract for Policing to the Ontario Provincial Police 
as per Section 62 (1) of the Police Act is 13. 
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Comparative Tables — Municipalities 


Jan. 1st, 1976 Jan. 1st, 1977 Jan. 1st, 1978 
NIPENOUIEIMILOLIE AAC CSs cise ca cic chide cilss Oucty se onset oes Sa ee ew 1 1 1 
PRG ONAL NLCAS ee ete ts cain cab Se eg San oS Oe. oe ee 9 9 9 
(CAS: & y Ce ae ee ne ete aE C's | ae 24 24 24 
SLONVING MEET es te ya Ree cheer Rie te omen ar are 68 69 69 
MIVI Sti saemeenmnmei: vee ae ee Ree oc ce Ba os, wea ta in ae e 14 14 14 
WAN EREES “as RO EON eran oe ee eras ae bet ere 12 11 11 
128 128 | 128 
Plus areas under contract to Ontario Provincial Police. .... 14 14 13 
Comparative Tables — Municipal Police Strength 
Jan. ist, 1976 Jan. 1st, 1977 Jan. 1st, 1978 
lalViatisORCES arate ak optic ete eee ee a ee 4 4 4 
Dem OrVlannzOrCeSt et ater ee ee eae te as eae 29 28 ili 
Gram ON Vals OL CeSier we er ae ae ere ee meee oy Fe Aa 31 31 29 
Owe AaNlanwkeOnces meas ete sate ee ne cae kent Seta 13 13 15 
eee hOR Vance OLCCSuc um wk acetate ee ae 9 11 11 
ZOE eAs Vane OUCGS mari eran mittee cae ae eee ae ees 6 5 6 
Doan ViannteOlCesS ee wt con eee cee es coe be seh AER A 9 9 9 
HOR OO Mani ROncese-n retical renee en ihe ees hse oie ee 10 10 9 
TOORSEIVIGhEEORCeSepre eon eee, Cee ee ee ee t17/ 17 18 
128 128 128 


Of the total number of organized Municipal Police Forces in the Province on January 1, 1978, 60 or 47 per cent represent 
forces of 9 members or less. 


MUNICIPAL POLICE STRENGTH 


As of December 31, 1977, the total Police strength 
of all Municipal Police Forces in the Province was 
12,565 — an increase of 280 over the preceding year. 


Included in the figure of 12,565 are 210 police 
women. 


Over the past 16 years, the numerical strength of the 
Police Forces has been as follows: 


1962 — 6,626 1970 — 8,826 
1963 — 6,269 1971 — 9,265 
1964 — 6,728 1972 — 9,757 
1965 — 6,985 1973 — 10,384 
1966 — 7,198 1974 — 11,095 
1967 — 7,775 1975 — 11,812 
1968 — 8,065 1976 — 12,285 
1969 — 8,434 19772-12565 


From 1962 to 1977, the total strength of all 
Municipal Police Forces has increased from 6,626 
to 12,565, an increase of 5,939 or 90%. 


The above figures indicate Police strength only 
and are exclusive of clerical help or civilian personnel 


employed by Police Forces. 


Civilians employed in various capacities total 2,860. 
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Municipal Police Forces Personnel 
(December 31, 1977) 


Total Authorized Strength of Municipal 


FOICeS, tat acai aoe ean 12,565 
Changes — 1977 
hired wie ce caine pe ase ne 1,143 
ett Porces:.4 an eee ee 546 
Reasons for Leaving Force 
Retined se. os. ae, ee ee 109 
DISMISSCC Face. eee ere eee 21 
Resignation Requested ........ 5S 
Joined Another Force......... 83 
Dissatistiedh.:.) a. oe ake 57 
OtherReasonsacee etc ae foe ee 201 
Deceased tate aa + ee eee 22 
"Ota ecco 2a eee 546 


Ontario Association of Chiefs of Police 


Zone Meetings —- 1977 


Zone #1 
Atikokan 
Fort Frances 
Kenora 
Thunder Bay 


Zone #1-A 
Sturgeon Falls 
Timmins 
Kirkland Lake 


Zone #2 
Brockville 
Deep River 
Trenton 
Ottawa 


Zone #3 
Toronto 
Toronto (R.C.M.P.) 
Toronto 
Toronto 


Zone #4 
Oakville 

St. Catharines 
Dundas 


Zone #5 
Hanover 
Guelph 
Walkerton 
Fergus 


Zone #6 
Amherstburg 
Aylmer 
Petrolia 
Clinton 


February 11, 1977 
May 20, 1977 

September 9, 1977 
November 18, 1977 


February 17, 1977 
May 19, 1977 
October 13, 1977 


February 16, 1977 
April 20, 1977 
October 19, 1977 
December 13, 1977 


February 15, 1977 
May 10, 1977 

November 1, 1977 
December 14, 1977 


January 26, 1977 
April 27, 1977 
October 5, 1977 


February 27, 1977 
April 27, 1977 
September 21, 1977 
November 30, 1977 


February 16, 1977 
May 5, 1977 
September 21, 1977 
November 16, 1977 
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Ontario Police College 
Annual Report 
Calendar Year 1977 


Although the demand for training for special and 
specialist courses was slightly higher than 1976, the 
number of recruits completing training dropped from 
1,326 in 1976 to 809 in 1977. This resulted ina 
decrease in the student weeks provided from 18,408 
in 1976 to 14,686 in 1977. 


The drop in numbers of recruits appears to be mainly 
due to Provincial and Municipal Government budget 
restraints imposed on Police Forces throughout the 
Province. 


A summary of the training provided for the past ten 
years is included in Appendix I. 


New Building 


At the beginning of 1977, we were using only 
Residence #1 which provides housing for 228 stu- 
dents. The only part of Phase One of the construc- 
tion that was not completed at the beginning of 
1977 was the Small Arms Range which was still 
under modification to improve air circulation. It was 
put into full use in March 1977. 


Residence #2 was put into use March 14, 1977 and 
Residence #3 became available September 5, 1977 
giving us housing for a total of 584 students. 


In general, the new facilities have proven most 
satisfactory with only a few minor problems. 


New Programs 


The new program for Probationary Constables 
which commenced January 4, 1977 appears to have 
received favourable acceptance from the Forces 
throughout the Province. 


The new Junior Command Training course com- 
menced October 3, 1977. This program extends the 
length of training for first level supervisors from two 
weeks to five weeks. 
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The objective of this course is to prepare selected 
officers for advancement from subordinate position 
to that of a first level supervisor by training them in 
desirable attitudes and skills required to fulfill their 
responsibilities. 


Function and Status 


General Academic — Regular 14 14 
General Academic — Seconded 22 ire 
General Academic — Total 36 31 
Range, Drill & First Aid — Regular 3 2 
— Seconded 2 2 

— Contract 2 2 

Range, Drill & First Aid — Total 7 6 
Physical Program — Regular 0 1 
— Seconded 3 es! 

— Contract 1 4 

Physical Program — Total 4 8 
Identification — Regular 2 2 
— Seconded 1 0 

Identification — Total 3 2 
Command Training — Regular 0 0 
— Seconded 0 26 

Command Training — Total 0 2 
Promotional Exams 1 1 


TOTAL on 50 


Refer to Appendix 2 


Dec. 1976 Dec. 1977 


Cost of Training 


The cost of training in calendar year 1977 rose to 
$221.90 per student week, up from $162.58 in 
the fiscal year 1976-77. This represents an increase 
of 36.5%. The method of calculating student week 
costs has been changed to a calendar year basis 

in this report to be consistent with other statistics 
presented. 


Total estimated expenditure in 1977 was 
$3,258,840 as against $2,992,719 in 1976-77 

an increase of only 8.9%. The difference in 

these two percentage figures can be explained 
largely by the drop in the number of student weeks, 
down to 14,686 in 1977 from 18,408 in 1976. 


Salaries and benefits in 1977 increased approxi- 
mately $482,875 from their 1976 level. This was a 
consequence of increased instructional staff during 
the year as well as increased maintenance and other 


support services staff to meet the expanded operating 


needs of the new buildings. 


Refer to Appendix 3 
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Appendix 1 
Ontario Police College 
Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


*These totals cover Period 1963-1977 inclusive 


No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 

COURSE 1968 shel 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 *TOTAL 
Recruit 1100 
Recruit — Part ‘‘A’’ 652 753 967 1026 955 979 1249 1643 | 1311 = 11232 
Recruit — Part ‘’B”’ 764 652 935 831 928 1005 1200 1668 | 1326 334 10802 
Recruit — Metro Branch 305 295 — — — — — _ — — 600 
Prob/Constable Part ‘“A”’ = = = = = = = + = 918 918 
Prob/Constable Part ‘’B’’ = = = = = = = = = 475 475 
General P/Training ‘‘A”’ 147 125 118 114 105 81 — = — = 1451 
General P/Training ‘’B’’ 67 49 10 = = — — = = — 228 
General P/Training ‘’B’’ 

(Sudbury Regional PF) — = = = = = 46 22 = = 68 
Supervisory 196 218 152 158 153 193 210 Zale 206 141 2248 
Criminal Investigation 83 95 94 95 91 109 75 120 130 174 1308 
Identification — = 122 34 26 Pe 36 34 23 30 216 
Police Administration 

— Part “A” o2 25 31 25 28 33 30 32 35 24 431 

— Part ‘’B”’ 36 30 31 25 29 29 20 35 32 2H) 380 

— Part ““C” 23 35 34 23 29 Di, 20 29 30 39 302 
Traffic Supervisor) OPC & 32 26 20 20 23 25 18 thy 18 -20 367 
Traffic Control ) OTC 19 19 15 DA 7/ 24 33 22 30 23 Siz 
Traffic Law & Collision 

Investigation 22 28 28 28 27 29 24 — _ 30 216 
Youthful Offender _ = == = 21 24 18 21 31 32 147 
Crowd Control — — — 84 63 39 — — _ — 310 
Methods of Instruction _ — — — 16 9 _ _ 33 31 89 
Law Enforcement (MNR) 33 — 24 = = 24 24 49 137 89 468 
Refresher = a = — = 33 = = = — Ss 
Fraud Investigation _ — — — — — - _ 35 38 73 
Advanced Electronic Surveillance _ — _ - _ _ _ _ _ 7 7 
Junior Command _ = = = = = . = = = 46 46 
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Appendix 1 (Cont.) 
Ontario Police College 


Training Statistics — Last 10 Years 


COURSE 


1968 


1969 


No. Men Trained — Calendar Year 





Drug Investigation 
Identification Refresher 
B&W Photography 
Colour Photography 


Seminars: 

Senior Officers 
Detective 

Criminal Intelligence 
Youthful Offender 
Drug Training 
Ident/Supervisors 
Forensic Laboratory 
Identi-Kit 

Technical Surveillance 
Analysis & The Intelligence Process 


Special Courses: 

Africans 

Highway Carrier (MT&C) 

Highway Carrier Refresher (MT&C) 
Ministry of Revenue 

(Gasoline Tax Branch) 


TOTALS: 


2574 


2604 


23 


3595 


_ a — 66 64 19 32 _ 


12 


11 


2694 


*These totals cover Period 1963-1977 inclusive 


OTAL 


181 


67 


24 


74 


489 
59 
633 
140 
395 
35 
ae 
100 
103 
13 


37 
22 
24 


11 


36372 


Appendix 2 


Ontario Police College 


Instructional Staff 





December 1976 





December 1977 





Position Name Position Name 
Deputy Director Deputy Director 
i/c Training H. D. Sears i/c Training H. D. Sears 
Chief Instructor te DeGlark Chief Instructor aDrClark 
Assistant to 1. G. Hunsperger Assistant to 1. G. Hunpserger 
Chief Instructor 2. G. Skaftfeld Chief Instructor 2. G. Skaftfeld 
Academic 124G; Gole Academic 12 Ge Gole 
Regular Staff 2. C. Copeland Regular Staff 2. C. Copeland 
3. J. Driver 3. J. Driver 
4. R. Fruin 44 RS Fruin 
5. L. Godfree 5. L. Godfree 
Sh) elmis tml One rn 
72 WM Knight 7. H. Knight 
8. D. Lagrandeur 8. D. Lagrandeur 
9. J. Lukash 9. J. Lukash 
10. W. McBurnie 10. W. McBurnie 
11. A. Smith 11. A. Smith 
12. R. Strawson 12. R.Strawson 
Academic 1. J. Adkin Academic (ite bed Py 8a Lia) 
Seconded (Windsor) Seconded (Windsor) 
2. G. Ast 2a GHAst 
(Metro Tor.) (Metro Tor.) 
3.) G®Barny 3: GrBarry 
(North Bay) (North Bay) 
4. R. Brock 4. W. Bowie 
(Brantford) (Niagara Reg.) 
5. G. Davies 5. L. Briden 
(Metro Tor.) (O.P.P.) 
6. W. Ewing 6. L. Dawson 
(O.P.P.) (Ham. Went. Reg.) 
7. R. Gillam 7. D.Diggon 
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(Metro Tor.) 


(Niagara Reg.) 


Appendix 2 
Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


December 1976 


Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


TeDaClark 





December 1977 


Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. D. Clark 





Assistant to 1. G. Hunsperger Assistant to 1. G. Hunsperger 
Chief Instructor G. Skaftfeld Chief Instructor 2. G. Skaftfeld 
Academic 8. N. Hagman Academic 8. W. Ewing 
Seconded (Windsor) Seconded (O° P,P) 
Continued 9. K. Kinghorn Continued 9. R. Gillam 
(Sault Ste. Marie) (Metro Tor.) 
10. W. Latham 10. N. Hagman 
(O.P.P.) (Windsor) 
11. C. Marriott 11. M. Hanmer 
(Niagara Reg.) (Ham. Went. Reg.) 
12. N. McMillan 12. K. Kinghorn 
(Metro Tor.) (Sault Ste. Marie) 
13. K. Moffat 13. W. Latham 
(Windsor) (O.P.P3) 
14. C. Paul 14. D. Parker 
(Ham. Went. Reg.) (London) 
15. R. Phibbs 15. R. Phibbs 
(Sarnia) (Sarnia) 
16a He eyin 16. M. Turner 
(London) (Metro Tor.) 
17eee ols 17. M. Van Weert 
(Niagara Reg.) (London) 
18. B. Turnbull 
(Peel Reg.) 
19. M. Turner 
(Metro Tor.) 
20. k. Vallentgoed 
(Niagara Reg.) 
21. M. Van Weert 
(London) 
22. R. Westphal 


(Waterloo Reg.) 
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Appendix 2 


Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Assistant to 
Chief Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Regular 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Seconded 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Contract 


Physical Programs 
Regular 


Physical Programs 
Seconded 


Physical Programs 
Contract 
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NO — 


December 1976 


Name 
H. D. Sears 
. D. Clark 


~ 
G. Hunpserger 
G. Skaftfeld 


G. Barber 
R. Gavin 
R. Prettie 


P. Booth 
(Metro Tor.) 
R. Brown 
(O.P.P.) 


J. Dewan 
R. Hipgrave 


Vacancy 


G. Andress 
(Waterloo Reg.) 
D. Hogan 
(North Bay) 

J. Slavin 
(O:Pe2) 


J. Hagen 


Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Assistant to 
Chief Instructor 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Regular 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Seconded 


Range, Drill & 
First Aid 
Contract 


Physical Programs 
Regular 


Physical Programs 
Seconded 


Physical Programs 
Contract 


December 1977 


— 
. 


NO — 


iad eke Sse 


Name 
H. D. Sears 
TL. DoG@lark 


G. Hunsperger 
G. Skaftfeld 


G. Barber 
R. Prettie 


H. Adamson 
(O.P.P.) 
A. Read 
(Metro Tor.) 


J. Dewan 
R. Hipgrave 


J. Slavin 


G. Andress 
(Waterloo Reg.) 
C. Bouwman 
(O.P.P.) 

D. Hogan 
(North Bay) 


J. Birch 

P. DeLeeuw 
S. Gilmour 
B. Lowry 


Appendix 2 
Ontario Police College 
Instructional Staff 


a oe EE Ee a a ee Se 
December 1976 





Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 





Name 
H. D. Sears 


iret) Clark 


December 1977 





Position 
Deputy Director 
i/c Training 


Chief Instructor 


Name 


H. D. Sears 


T. DaClark 


Assistant to 1. G. Hunsperger Assistant to 1. G. Hunsperger 
Chief Instructor 2. G. Skaftfeld Chief Instructor 2. G. Skaftfeld 
Identification 1 Ds Guttinan Identification 1. D. Guttman 
Regular 2) eu Regular Zautia wcll 
Identification 1. S. Raybould Identification 0 
Seconded (OH ENE), Seconded 
Command Training 0 Command Training 1. G. Lees 
Seconded Seconded (Peel Reg.) 
2. R. Russell 
(Metro Tor.) 
Promotional Exams 1. DD. trask Promotional Exams lab) Prask 
TOTAL INSTRUCTORS 51 TOTAL INSTRUCTORS 50 
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Appendix 3 

Ontario Police College 

Cost of Training Per Student Week 
Last Five Years 


Student Weeks 


Year of Training 
1973 15,007, 
1974 16,726 
£975 22 eT 
1976 18,408 
177 14,686 
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Cost 
Fiscal Year 


$1,252,516.00 
$1,643,619.90 
$2,230,051.58 


$2,992,719.00 


Cost/Calendar Year 
$3,258,840.00 





Cost Per 
Student Week 


$ 83.46 
$ 98.27 
$100.78 


$162.58 


$221.90 





Ontario Provincial Police 


The Ontario Provincial Police is responsible for 
policing those areas of Ontario which are not 
covered by municipal forces; maintaining a criminal 
investigation branch; maintaining highway traffic 
patrols, and enforcing the province's liquor laws. 


The objective of the OPP is to provide uniform and 
impartial law enforcement in all areas of the province 
under its jurisdiction and to render aid and services, 
upon request, to other law enforcement agencies. 


Policing services in 1977 were provided over some 
992,957 square kilometres of rural area and on 
22,032 kilometres of King’s Highway and also respon- 
sible for policing the vast majority of the 174,000 
square kilometres of Ontario’s waterways. In addition 
the Force policed thirteen municipalities on a 
contract basis. 


As of 31 December 1977 the Force had a strength of 
4,010 uniformed members and 1,157 civilian 
personnel. 


In 1977 the Force handled 86,348 actual non-traffic 
criminal occurrences, a decrease of 5.8 per cent over 
1976. Crimes against persons decreased by 10.8 per 
cent and there were seven fewer homicide offences. 
Crimes against property decreased by 4.6 per cent 
with theft and breaking and entering each showing 
significant decreases. 


During 1977, 25,498 Criminal Code charges were 
laid against 21,952 persons. In addition, 27,298 
charges were laid against 18,466 persons in connec- 
tion with driving offences under the Criminal Code. 
A total of 390,361 charges under the Highway 
Traffic Act were laid against 378,812 persons. 


There were 3,991 charges laid relating to offences 
under federal statutes other than the Criminal Code 
and the Narcotic Control Act. Cases under the 
Canada Shipping Act and the Indian Act accounted 
for the majority. 


The volume of provincial statute enforcement work 
totalled 433,459 summonses or arrests. Traffic and 
liquor cases accounted for almost 96 per cent of the 
work in this category. 


Dealing with traffic, the number of accidents increased 
by 3.2 per cent. Fatal accidents decreased by 5.8 per 
cent and the number of accidents resulting in personal 
injury increased by 7.6 per cent. In spite of these 
changes, fatal and injury categories were still below 


the 1975 level. Enforcement, decreased speed limits 
and use of seat belts would appear to be contributing 
factors in the overall reduction. 


As a result of expansion of Regional Policing in the 
Niagara Peninsula, No. 4 District Headquarters, 
Niagara Falls, was closed effective 31 December 
1977. This was preceded by the closing of Smithville 
Detachment and Crystal Beach Detachment, 

30 September 1977. The remaining detachments in 
the former No. 4 District, St. Catharines, Welland, 
Cayuga and Niagara Falls will continue to provide 
policing services in their respective areas and be 
administered by No. 3 District Headquarters, 
Burlington. 


Two new detachments, Manotick and West Carleton 
were opened 1 November 1977 to provide improved 
policing services in the Regional Municipality of 
Carleton. 


The Detachment Planning Program was expanded and 
is now operating in twelve districts. These districts 
contain over 77 per cent of the detachments and 
about 72 per cent of the personnel of the Force so 
the program is 75 per cent implemented. This pro- 
gram and its application of selective enforcement is 
considered to be a contributing factor towards the 
reduction in crime and the reduction in traffic 
collisions. 


The study of Citizen’s Band (CB) radio will be con- 
tinued into 1978 as part of an overall communications 
study. 


Policy Analysis Secretariat 


A policy analysis secretariat serves the Commissioner's 
office in the development of, or response to, policy 
initiatives in order to assist in a more effective 
decision making process. 


OPERATIONS 
Field 


Field personnel carry out law enforcement duties in 
all areas of the province where policing is the direct 
responsibility of the Force. Generally, this includes 
traffic, crime, liquor and the enforcement of certain 
federal and provincial statutes. Management of the 
traffic law enforcement program is the responsibility 
of the Traffic Division. Where necessary, special 
investigative assistance is provided in all areas of 
activity by the Special Services Division. 
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Indian Policing Services 
Band Constables 


In this program, Indians from various Indian reserva- 
tions in the province are appointed special constables 
and they carry out necessary law enforcement duties 
on their reserves. The OPP administers the program 
and we also act to some degree as supervisors. 


Indian Policing 


Regular Force personnel carry out law enforcement 
duties on other Indian reservations and settlements 
throughout the province where there are no band 
constables. The OPP maintains a regular detachment 
on the Grassy Narrows Reservation and sub- 
detachments on the Shoal Lake and Islington reserva- 
tions and utilizes two aircraft to patrol the north- 
eastern and northwestern sections of the province. 


District Identification Units 


District identification personnel attended at the scene 
of 7,401 criminal occurrences and 354 traffic accident 
occurrences. A total of 6,171 latent fingerprints were 
found at scenes of crime, resulting in the subsequent 
identification of 274 persons. 


Each district identification unit is responsible for 
investigating reports of bombs or infernal devices and 
their subsequent disposal. Personnel responded in 252 
occurrences pertaining to explosives. 


They made successful comparison of footwear and 
tire impressions, broken glass, metal and torn paper 
exhibits in 111 instances. In addition, there were 557 
charts and crime scene drawings made for presentation 
in the courts. 


Tactics and Rescue Units 


Five tactics and rescue units are strategically located 
throughout the province at London, Downsview, 
Kingston, North Bay and Thunder Bay. Their purpose 
is to deal effectively with barricaded gunmen or 
individuals or groups bent on sniping, hijacking, 
kidnapping, terrorism or hostage taking. In addition 
to providing support service for our field operations, 
they are also available to assist other police forces 
upon request. 
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Underwater Search and Recovery 


The OPP underwater search and recovery teams, 
located in sixteen of our seventeen districts, now con- 
sist of forty-two fully equipped members. The teams 
were utilized on 282 occasions during the year, 
primarily in the recovery of drowning victims and the 
locating of evidence for use in criminal prosecutions. 


Police Helicopter Section 


The helicopter section, consisting of two four-seater 
Bell ‘‘Jet Ranger’’ machines and five Force-member 
pilots, is based in Toronto. Each helicopter is fully 
equipped and is used in all aspects of law enforce- 
ment and in search and rescue assignments. The 
helicopters were utilized in 627 occurrences during 
197 7: 


Canine Search and Rescue Teams 


The OPP has twelve canine search and rescue teams, 
one each at London, Burlington, Barrie, Peterborough, 
Long Sault, North Bay, Thessalon, Cochrane, Thunder 
Bay and Dryden, and two teams at Mount Forest. 


Each team has inter-district responsibility and is 
utilized in searching for wanted or missing persons 
and caches of stolen property. Nine of the teams are 
trained in narcotics detection. 


The teams responded to 874 occurrences during the 
year. In addition, because of public interest the teams 
presented 220 public demonstrations. 


Pipes and Drums Band 


The band has a strength of twenty uniformed members. 
During 1977, it played at forty-nine engagements 
before audiences of an estimated 2,000,000 and in 
addition appeared on national and local television. 


OPP Auxiliary Police 


The authorized strength of the OPP Auxiliary is 544. 
As of 31 December 1977 the actual strength was 
478. There are seventeen units with a complement of 
thirty-two members each, located in districts one to 
twelve. Each unit is under the direction of a regular 
Force member. Auxiliary personnel receive training 
which covers all aspects of the police function. 
During 1977, auxiliary members served a total of 
56,000 hours assisting regular members of the Force. 


Special Services 


The Special Services Division of the OPP is staffed 
with personnel specially trained in specific areas of 
crime detection and investigative techniques. Members 
of six branches within the division provide assistance 
to members of the Force and municipal police forces. 


Anti-Rackets 


“White Collar’’ crime including diversified rackets, 
fraudulent schemes, and the manufacture and distri- 
bution throughout Ontario of counterfeit and forged 
instruments such as payroll cheques, money orders, 
bonds, credit cards and currency, are investigated by 
anti-rackets personnel. 


Dealing with all aspects of this responsibility, 528 
new investigations were commenced during the year, 
some of which were very complex and time consum- 
ing. A total of 5,923 actual offences were covered in 
747 charges laid in 1977 against 125 persons. 


The total loss to victims in the cases investigated 
during the year was $13,604,443. In a large number 
of investigations where there was insufficient evidence 
to prove criminal intent, adjustments were effected to 
the satisfaction of complainants. 


In Ontario during the year, a total of $143,500 in 
counterfeit currency was seized prior to the public 
being victimized. 


Auto-Theft 


Expert assistance is provided to all Ontario police 
forces in the investigation of organized vehicle theft 
rings and the identification of vehicles, the particulars 
of which may be in doubt. An example of the latter 
was the identification of sixty-one vehicles through 
the restoration of obliterated serial numbers. 


During 1977, 145 investigations relating to vehicles 
and 693 miscellaneous investigations were conducted 
which resulted in thirty-five prosecutions and the 
recovery of stolen property worth $393,950. 


Intelligence 


The objective of this function is to gather information 
concerning major criminal activity, and through the 
intelligence process, identify criminal leaders, asso- 
ciates and their activities. Information is then dis- 
seminated to the appropriate enforcement body for 
further action. 


Organized crime is investigated in conjunction with 
other intelligence officers and police forces nationally 
and internationally. 


A total of 1,295 investigations were conducted in 
19772 


Criminal Investigation 


Detective inspectors of the Criminal Investigation 
Branch investigate the more serious types of crime 
such as murder, kidnapping, rape, and armed robbery. 


Investigators were detailed to 368 assignments 
during the year including the investigation of thirty- 
four murders, eight of which were committed in 
municipal police jurisdictions. 


Security 


This function was established to provide protection 
from subversive elements in the maintenance of 
public order. The branch is also responsible for 
providing appropriate security for ranking officials 
of government and other persons. In addition, the 
branch has responsibility for administrative super- 
vision of the Ontario Government Protective Service 
whose initial responsibility is protection of govern- 
ment property and preservation of the peace in 
government buildings. 


Special Investigations 


The special investigations function includes anti- 
gambling, pornography investigations, liquor laws 
enforcement, and drug enforcement activities. 


Drug Enforcement 


The role of the OPP in drug enforcement is to 
provide assistance to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police by having field members inves- 
tigate routine drug occurrences. A special 35 
member unit from special Services Division has 
been assigned to full-time drug enforcement 
duties in joint-forces operations in various 
areas of the province. During the year, this 
special 35 member unit conducted 4,885 inves- 
tigations resulting in 2,053 charges. 
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Anti-Gambling 


This section assists in the investigation of dis- 
orderly houses, lotteries, and in keeping gambling 
under control. In 1977, 115 investigations were 
conducted into disorderly houses and related 
offences, and seventy-eight charges were laid. 

On 1 August 1977, two members of the Anti- 
Gambling section were assigned to a special unit 
to investigate specific allegations of criminal 
offences which the Ontario Racing Commission 
brings to their attention. 


Liquor Laws Enforcement 


Specially trained investigators in the liquor laws 
enforcement field respond to requests for 
investigations initiated by the Liquor Control 
Board, the Liquor Licence Board, municipal 
police departments, crown attorneys, or Force 
personnel. There were 1,241 requests for 
investigations in 1977. 


Pornography 


A joint forces operation between the OPP and 
the Metropolitan Toronto Police Force was 
organized in 1975 for the purpose of investi- 
gating the supply and distribution of porno- 
graphic material throughout Ontario. The 
project members are involved in investigations, 
gathering and analysis of intelligence, organized 
crime data gathering, prosecutions, training and 
education as these matters relate to obscene 
material. During 1977, project members were 
involved in 83 investigations. 
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Traffic 


The Traffic Division is responsible for developing, co- 
ordinating and implementing various enforcement 
programs, such as selective enforcement through the 
use of regular patrols, radar, aircraft and special 
traffic enforcement vehicles. These methods are pro- 
grammed in an effort to control the level of motor 
vehicle accidents in all areas, with emphasis being 


placed on areas experiencing a high ratio of accidents. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents — Highways 


In 1977, OPP personnel investigated a total of 
75,846 highway accidents. Of that number, 43,595 
were of the reportable property damage type 
(damage in excess of $200.), 11,265 were non- 
reportable type (damage under $200.), 20,219 
involved injury to 33,080 persons and 767 were fatal 
accidents resulting in the deaths of 918 persons. 


The total of 75,846 accidents is an increase of 3.2 
per cent from the 1976 total of 73,461. The number 
of personal injury accidents is an increase of 7.6 

per cent from the 1976 total of 18,798. Fatal 
accidents decreased by 5.8 per cent from the 1976 
total of 814. The number of persons killed decreased 
by 94 or 9.3 per cent from the 1976 total of 1,012 
persons. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement — General 


In 1977, a total of 413,614 charges were laid by the 
Force under the provisions of The Highway Traffic 
Act and those sections of the Criminal Code dealing 
with driving offences. Warnings issued totalled 
421,468. 


Offences under the Criminal Code relating to the 
condition of 12,364 drivers through use of intoxi- 
cants, accounted for 21,683 of the total number of 
charges. This is an increase of 1,040 over 1976. 


There were 380,914 cases processed through the 
courts (not including Criminal Code related traffic 
offences) in 1977 (this figure includes cases not 


disposed of in 1976) resulting in 361,296 convictions. 


This reflects a conviction rate of 95 per cent and 
indicates that the charges were of good quality and 
were properly prepared and presented to the courts. 


To assist in controlling high speed driving on our 
highways during the year, members of the Force 
operated one hundred and twenty-two radar units on 
a selective basis for a total of 138,686 hours. Relating 
to the use of radar equipment, a total of 140,006 
charges were laid and 45,473 warnings issued. 


A total of 481 members of the Force have been 
appointed as qualified technicians to operate ninety- 
nine breathalyzer units located at strategic points 
throughout the Province. 


Highway Traffic Enforcement — Air Patrol 


The OPP operate four aircraft on a charter basis out 
of London, Burlington, Downsview and Belleville. 
This provides for aerial surveillance of 690 kilometres 
of provincial highway which is specially marked for 
this type of enforcement. | 


Enforcement from the air in 1977 resulted in 14,326 
hazardous moving driving charges being laid and 
1,039 warnings issued. Contact was made with a 
motorist on an average of once every six minutes. In 
addition to this activity, the aircraft patrol rendered 
assistance in four investigations of various nature. 


Snow Vehicle Accidents 


The Number of accidents involving snow vehicles 
decreased in 1977 to 537 compared to 730 in 1976. 
The number of persons killed in snow vehicle mishaps 
decreased to 25 from 32 in 1976. Persons injured 
decreased, 341 in 1977 compared to 400 in 1976. 

A total of 2,679 charges were laid resulting from 
violations in the use of snow vehicles. 


Seat Belt Enforcement 


In 1977 a total of 31,346 charges were laid by the 
Force under the provisions of The Highway Traffic 
Act relating to seat belts. This is an increase of 
24,663 charges over the 6,683 charges laid in 1976. 
A total of 66,296 warnings were issued. 


a). 


Management Services 
Staff Inspections 
The new inspection process implemented in January, 


1976 continued to be utilized in 1977. It provides a 
continuing formal inspection of all supervisory and 


command levels. The role of the Staff Superintendents 


in the Staff Inspections Branch changed to an audit 
function. Sixteen such audits were carried out 
throughout the year. 


Staff Inspections personnel also audited management 
supervisory and operational functions to ensure that 
programs are carried out as intended. The team 
approach to an audit of this type of activity was 
implemented during the last quarter of 1977. It is 
expected that as the team concept evolves, it will 
become a more effective means of auditing Force 
programs. 


Planning and Research Branch 


This function provides comprehensive management 
and consulting services to all divisions of the Force. 
It is also responsible for controlling the method and 
mode of all information of an administrative and 
operational nature disseminated within the Force. 


Included in the Planning and Research Branch function 


is the data processing activity and statistical analysis. 
The former is utilized to record and process opera- 
tional and administrative data to identify criminals 
and to aid management in making decisions in the 
control and deployment of resources. The latter 
provides for meaningful analysis to management of 
all operational statistics to aid in the direction of the 
police effort. 


The Records Management Section was transferred to 
Planning and Research Branch in May 1977. This 
section provides staff advisory services in records 
management to the Ministry as a whole. 


A large number of special projects were commenced 
or continued by other areas within the planning 
function, such as the further development and dis- 
semination of the various parts of our Police Orders 
system. Two manuals, ‘“The Disaster Procedures 
Manual’, and ‘‘Records Maintenance Manual’’ were 
completed during the year. 
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Properties 


The properties function provides co-ordinating 
services to all agencies within the Ministry for 
buildings, properties, leasing, parking, and telephone 
requirements. 


The Indian Policing Program (accommodation for 
fly-in patrols) was entered on the Multi-Year Program 
and accommodation has been made available for 
Force use, by purchasing, constructing or building 
additions at Attawapiskat, Moose Factory Island, 
Minaki, Fort Severn, Winisk, Landsdowne House, 
Fort Albany, Fort Hope and Big Trout Lake. 


A total of nineteen houses and two mobile homes 
were purchased or constructed for Force personnel 
at Chapleau, Warren, Armstrong, Little Current, 
Still River, Manitowaning, Spanish, Hornepayne, 
White River, Geraldton and Schreiber. The purchase 
or construction of a further seven houses is in the 
site search or negotiation stage at Red Lake, Nakina, 
Schreiber and Whitney. 


The surplus housing program was finalized by turning 
over fifty-eight units to the Ministry of Government 
Services for disposal. 


Registration 
Private Investigators and Security Guards 


The OPP has a responsibility to investigate and license 
all persons who are employed in Ontario as private 
investigators and security guards. The responsibility 
includes the licensing of agencies by whom they are 
employed. The objective is to ensure the highest 
possible standard for agencies and their personnel. 


As of 31 December 1977 there were 295 agencies 
licensed under the Private Investigators and Security 
Guards Act. Licenses issued to individuals totalled 
24,580. Fees collected amounted to $293,765. 


Firearms 
The OPP controls the issuing of firearm permits in 


certain areas of the province in accordance with the 
provisions of the Criminal Code. 


A total of 20,997 firearm registration were processed. 


Permits issued to carry a restricted firearm totalled 
5,508. There were 4,314 permits issued to minors, 
and twenty-four permits issued to sell at retail. 


Twelve new shooting clubs were approved in 1977. 
The number of shooting clubs in Ontario now stands 
at 274. 


Staff Development 
Career Management 


This function is responsible for the recruitment of 

uniformed members of the Force, the operation 

of the Force promotional process, the performance 
review system, and career related activities such as 

on-the-job development and managerial education, 

and career counselling. 


The first process in the new Promotional System was 
initiated during the past year with 216 Corporals 
being assessed as promotable. These members were 
issued with a home-study program with a managerial 
focus. The candidates subsequently wrote an 
examination with the highest 50 members being 
eligible for promotion. These 50 members also were 
administered a battery of psychological tests with 
career counselling to follow in the new year. An 
on-the-job developmental program was inaugurated 
for these successful candidates with the aim to give 
these future managers practical experience in their 
future positions. 


In addition, a Corporal Development Course was 
developed. This course has as its focus all aspects of 
supervision as well as basic managerial concepts. A 
trial group of 40 constables eligible for promotion 
attended the course in November with very positive 
assessment. 


In December 1977, announcements were made to 
Force members for the Constable to Corporal and 
Sergeant to Commissioned Rank Promotional 
Processes, both of which will be commenced during 
1978. 


A total of 112 members of the Force were promoted 
to higher rank during the year. 


In 1977, 1,392 applications for appointment to the 
Force were received. Of that number, 1,191 were 
from males and 201 were from female applicants. 


Manpower Administration 


Personnel in this area are responsible for the Force 
manpower inventory system; the maintenance of all 
internal personnel records; preparation of routine 
orders; special research projects, and the monitoring 
of recruitment and training programs. 


Work continued on the Computerized Personnel inven- 
tory System developed during 1976. This system went 
into operation on 1 April 1977 after all personnel and 

complement data had been entered onto the computer. 


Staff Relations 


This function encompasses the handling of employees 
with non-disciplinary problems. This includes 
counselling on the methods of solving the employee's 
problems relating to the excessive use of alcohol, 
emotional and medical problems, credit problems and, 
generally, matters which are affecting the employee's 
efficient performance. 


Staff relations personnel also correlate the collection 
of all data concerning labour relations for purposes 

of assisting in preparing amendments to the Memoran- 
dum of Understanding. They also prepare background 
data for defence in grievances submitted by the 
Ontario Provincial Police Association. 


Personnel also maintain liaison with the Personnel 
Services Branch of the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General on matters arising out of the legislation 
affecting employee relations. 


Due to financial constraints, the employee safety pro- 
gram that was to be undertaken in 1977, was held in 
abeyance for future consideration. 


Training 


The OPP Training and Development Centre at 291 
Sherbourne Street, Toronto, provides the initial 
training of recruits appointed to the Force and the 
training of members of the OPP in specialized responsi- 
bilities. A continuing program of in-service training in 
all aspects of policing is also carried out. Arrangements. 
are made by the Centre for required training at the 
Ontario Police College at Aylmer as well as training 
beyond the scope of our facilities. 
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Honours and Awards 


Sixty members of the Force were commended for 
excellent performance, three Certificates of Valour 
were presented, and one member received the Ontario 
Medal for Police Bravery. Thirty Commissioner’s 
Citations were awarded to private individuals or 
associations. Twenty years of service with the Force 
is recognized by presentation of the Long Service and 
Good Conduct Medal; one-hundred and eleven 


members passed the 20 year milestone in their careers. 


One-hundred and twenty-five members of the Force 
received the Queen’s Silver Jubilee Medal. 


Staff Services 
Records 


The records area functions as a central repository of 
records relating to the operation of the Force in 
connection with administrative, crime, and traffic 
matters. The activity includes recording and dis- 
seminating data on crime and criminals to assist in 
identifying the perpetrators of unsolved crime. 


There is also technical and specialised services relating 
to criminal identification such as forensic fingerprint 
analysis, drafting and crime scene drawing, and 
photography. The supply of photographic and 
identification equipment to district headquarters and 
detachments across the province, and the procure- 
ment, supply and maintenance of communications 
and radar equipment in use by the Force, is also the 
responsibility of the branch, as is varityping, printing 
and mail services. 


During 1977, the Ontario Provincial Police became 
the first police force in the world to purchase and 
utilize a 15 watt Argon ion laser for the detection of 
fingerprint evidence. The original research was done 
by the Forces’ Forensic Identification Services 
Section in conjunction with the Xerox Research 
Centre. 


Telecommunications 
The objective of this activity is to provide instant 


transmittal of information essential for police opera- 
tions. In order to accomplish this, the OPP has a 
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radio system comprised of 112 fixed stations, eleven 
transportable stations, ten automatic repeater stations, 
and 1,565 mobile stations installed in automobiles, 
trucks, motocycles, boats and aircraft. In addition, 
221 portable transceivers and 114 monitor receivers 
are located at strategic locations across the province. 
The radio system logged a total of 6,903,107 

messages in 1977. 


On 1 November 1977, the Ontario Provincial Police 
Teletype Network was changed from Telex to a 
system known as Telenet. This is a private wire sys- 
tem which is computer controlled. The Force has a 
total of 32 terminals on this network. Together the 
two systems handled a total of 87,481 messages 
during the year. 


The Canadian Police Information Centre (CPIC) 
terminals continue to be a great asset to the Force. 
Two detachments which were equipped with terminals 
closed in 1977. One of the terminals was relinquished 
and the other was transferred to the Registration 
Branch as an additional unit to enhance their opera- 
tions. The OPP now has a total of 116 CPIC terminals 
which processed 6,920,091 transactions during the 
year. 


During 1976 the Police Automated Registration 
Information System (PARIS) located at OPP General 
Headquarters became operational to handle motor 
vehicle license information enquiries from Police 
agencies across Canada. During 1977, 1,422,000 
enquiries were handled through this computer. It was 
also expanded during the year to include VIN and 
various searches by specific date and became opera- 
tional 24 hours a day. 


Quartermaster Stores 


Quartermaster Stores procure, stock and distribute 
uniforms and equipment to members of the Force, 
the Ontario Government Protection Service, Auxiliary 
Police, and special constables assigned to Indian polic- 
ing. The Stores is also responsible for procuring and 
issuing office supplies and stationery needs, and main- 
taining a repository of seized offensive weapons. 


Transport 


The transport activity is responsible for providing and 
maintaining mobile and related equipment to meet 
the transportation needs of the Force. 


In 1977 the Force operated 1,962 transport units that 
included automobiles, trucks, buses, snow vehicles, 
motorcycles, watercraft, and aircraft. The motor 
vehicles travelled 97,354,403 kilometres during the 
year, Our marine and snow equipment logged 19,810 
hours, our fixed wing aircraft logged 1,548 hours and 
our helicopters logged 2,146 hours. 


The acquisition of vehicles, on a tender basis, and the 
subsequent disposal of them is the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Transportation and Communications. 


Community Services 


Community Services strives to instill in the minds of 
the public, correct attitudes toward safety, toward 

crime prevention, and to project an awareness of the 
Force through the preparation and dissemination of 
information relating to Force activities. There is also 


sound and effective police-media-community relations. 


During 1977, community services personnel through- 
out Ontario had personal contact with 905,147 
people. The figure does not include the general 
public who visited the many OPP static displays 
located at fall fairs, shopping plazas, and career 
expositions to name but a few. 


This function is also responsible for the administrative 
processing of all complaints against members of the 
Force and complaints regarding policing services. The 
operation of the ‘‘Commissioner’s Citation Program” 
is another area of responsibility. This program is a 
vehicle whereby members of the general public can 

be recognized for their services or assistance to not 
only the police but to the public at large. 
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Appendix B 


OPP Districts, Jurisdiction, Detachments 


District 
No. 1 Chatham 


No. 2 London 


No. 3 Burlington 


No. 4 Niagara Falls 


No. 5 Downsview 


No. 6 Mount Forest 


No. 7 Barrie 


No. 8 Peterborough 


No. 9 Belleville 


No. 10 Perth 


Jurisdiction 


Counties of Essex, Lambton and Kent 


Counties of Elgin, Middlesex and 
Oxford 


Regional Municipalities of Hamilton- 
Wentworth, Halton, part of 
Haldimand-Norfolk, and the County 
of Brant 


Regional Municipality of Niagara 
and part of Haldimand-Norfolk 


Regional Municipalities of York, 
Peel, and part of Durham 


Regional Municipality of Waterloo, 
Counties of Bruce, Grey, Huron, 
Perth and Wellington 


Regional Municipality of Muskoka, 
Counties of Dufferin and Simcoe 


Part of the Regional Municipality 

of Durham, Counties of Northumber- 
land, Peterborough, Victoriaand 
Haliburton 


Counties of Frontenac, Prince 
Edward, Hastings and Lennox and 
Addington 


Counties of Grenville, Lanark, Leeds 
and Renfrew 


Detachments 


Chatham, Belle River(M), Blenheim(M), 
Essex, Forest, Gosfield South Twp.(M), 
Grand Bend(S), Malden Twp.(M), 
Merlin, Petrolia, Pelee Island(S), Pinery 
Park, Ridgetown, Ridgetown(M), 
Rondeau Provincial Park(S), Sombra, 
Tecumseh(M), Wallaceburg, 
Wheatley(M). 


London, Dutton, Glencoe, Lucan, Park- 
hill, Port Burwell, St. Thomas, Strathroy, 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


Burlington, Brantford, Brantford Twp.(M), 
Long Point Provincial Park(S), Milton, 
Simcoe, Waterdown, Norfolk. 


Niagara Falls, Cayuga, St. Catharines, 
Welland. 


Downsview, Brechin, Oak Ridges, Port 
Credit, Sibbald Point Provincial Park(S), 
Snelgrove, Whitby. 


Mount Forest, Exeter, Goderich, Guelph, 
Kincardine, Kitchener, Lion’s Head, 
Listowel, Markdale, Meaford, Owen 
Sound, Sauble Beach(S), Seaforth, 
Sebringville, Tobermory(S), Walkerton, 
Wiarton, Wingham. 


Barrie, Alliston, Bala, Bracebridge, Brad- 
ford, Elmvale, Huntsville, Midland, 
Orillia, Shelburne, Stayner, Wasaga Beach. 


Peterborough, Apsley, Brighton, Campbell- 
ford, Campbellford(M), Coboconk, 
Cobourg, Lindsay, Millbrook, Minden, 
Newcastle. 


Belleville, Amherstview, Bancroft, Kaladar, 
Kingston, Madoc, Napanee, Picton, 
Sharbot Lake. 


Perth, Almonte(M), Brockville, Gananoque, 
Kemptville, Killaloe, Pembroke, Prescott, 
Renfew, Rolphton, Westport, Whitney. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 11 Long Sault 


12 North Bay 


13 Sudbury 


14 Sault Ste. Marie 


15 South Porcupine 


16 Thunder Bay 


17 Kenora 


Regional Municipality of Ottawa- 
Carlton, Counties of Dundas, 
Glengarry, Prescott, Russel and 
Stormont 


Territorial Districts of Parry Sound, 
Nipissing and Timiskaming 


Regional Municipality of Sudbury, 
Territorial Districts of Sudbury and 
Manitoulin Island 


Territorial District of Algoma 


Territorial District of Cochrane 


Territorial District of Thunder Bay 


Territorial Districts of Kenora 
and Rainy River 


(S) indicates a summer detachment. 
(M) indicates a municipal detachment. 
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Long Sault, Casselman, Hawkesbury, 
Lancaster, Manotik, Maxville, Morris- 
burg, Ottawa, Rockcliffe Park(M), 

Rockland, West Carlton, Winchester. 


North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Elk Lake, 
Englehart, Haileybury, Kirkland Lake, 
Mattawa, McGarry Twp.(M), Parry 
Sound, Powassan, Still River, Sturgeon 
Falls, Temagami, Virginiatown. 


Sudbury, Chapleau, Dowling, Espanola, 
Foleyet, Gogama, Gore Bay, Killarney, 
Little Current, Manitowaning, 
Mindemoya, Noelville, Warren. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Blind River, Dubreuil- 
ville, Elliot Lake, Hornepayne, Spanish, 
Thessalon, Wawa, White River. 


South Porcupine, Cochrane, Hearst, 
Iroquois Falls, Kapuskasing, Matheson, 
Moosonee, Smooth Rock Falls. 


Thunder Bay, Armstrong, Beardmore, 
Geraldton, Kakabeka Falls, Longlac, 
Manitouwadge, Marathon, Nakina, 
Nipigon, Schreiber, Shabaqua, Upsala. 


Kenora, Atikokan, Central Patricia, 
Dryden, Ear Falls, Emo, Grassy Narrows, 
Ignace, Minaki, Nestor Falls, Rainy River, 
Red Lake, Sioux Lookout, Sioux Narrows, 
Vermilion Bay. Shoal Lake and Islington 
sub-detachments. 


APPENDIX C 


Crime and Traffic Occurrences Summary 


Crimes Against Persons 

Murder, Manslaughter, Infanticide 

Attempted Murder 

Other Crimes Against Persons 
Crimes Against Property 

Fraud 

Theft of Motor Vehicle 

Breaking and Entering 
Other Criminal Code (Non-traffic) 
Total 


Clearance Rate 


Total Highway Accidents 
Fatal Accidents 


Personal Injury Accidents 


Actual Occurrences 


eyes eA) 
31,534 
SP RL Oe: 


40.3 


1976 
73,461 


814 


18,798 


29,490 
86,348 
42.0 
Accidents 


1977 
75,846 


767 


20,219 


% Change 


—10.8 
—28.6 
+26.3 
—10.8 


—4.5 
—2.8 
—0.6 
—6.0 
—6.5 


aee}ee: 


% Change 
3e2 


—5.8 


Be fa 8) 
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Appendix H 
Persons Charged 1977 


Criminal Code (Non-Traffic) 


Murder 

Manslaughter 

Infanticide 

Attempted Murder 

Rape 

Other Sex Offences 

Assaults (Not Indecent) 

Robbery 

Breaking & Entering 

Taking Motor Vehicle 
Without Consent 

Theft — Over $200 

Theft — $200 & Under 

Have Stolen Goods 

Frauds 

Gaming & Betting 

Offensive Weapons 

Other Criminal Code 
Offences (Not Traffic) 


Total 


50 


Juveniles 
(Under 16) 


Adults 





Criminal Code (Traffic) 


Criminal Negligence 
— Causing Death 
— Causing Bodily Harm 
— Operating Motor Vehicle 
Fail to Remain 
Dangerous Driving 
Fail to Provide Breath Sample 
Excess of 80 mgs of Alcohol in 
Blood and Drive While 
Ability Impaired 
Drive While Disqualified 


Total 


OTHER OFFENCES 


Highway Traffic Act 
Liquor Acts 

Other Ontario Statutes 
Federal Statutes 
Municipal By-Laws 


Total 
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Motor Vehicle Accident Statistics — Monthly and Yearly Comparison (OPP Jurisdiction) 


1977 


M.V. Accidents 


1975 1976 
On Highways 
Month 

1975 
January 6369 
February 5726 
March 5956 
April 4909 
May 5376 
June 6458 
July 6865 
August 7536 
September 6077 
October 6131 
November 6584 
December 8510 
TOTALS 76497 
% Change* i OEe 


1976 


7559 
5963 
5283 
4008 
4915 
5608 
6866 
6508 
5702 
6256 
6376 
8417 
73461 
—4.0 


1977 


8514 
5932 
4880 
4196 
5103 
5728 
6956 
6738 
SO, 
6122 
7321 
8379 
75846 
+3.2 


Fatal Accidents 


1975 


65 
48 
59 
40 
77 
82 
108 
131 
102 
112 
86 
73 
983 
Tileo 


*Percent Change Over Previous Year 


1976 


40 
35 
47 
54 
71 
78 
107 
105 
77 
62 
64 
74 
814 
SU 


1977 


42 
36 
53 
43 
64 
82 
88 
95 
62 
vi 
60 
65 
767 
BOLe 


Persons Killed 


1975 


79 
Oi 
67 
46 
94 
i 
139 
151 
136 
125 
114 
92 
H197, 
ea 


1976 


44 
39 

67 

69 

92 
104 
126 
131 
91 

rh] 

82 

90 
1012 
—15.5 


1977 


46 
42 
63 
45 
73 
100 
111 
116 
77 
96 
70 
79 
918 
Oh 


Injury Accidents 


1975 


1452 
1390 
1521 
1292 
1886 
2215 
2298 
2534 
1872 
1898 
1752 
1989 
22099 
—0.8 


1976 


1373 
1242 
1101 
1092 
1459 
1718 
2085 
2059 
1643 
1711 
1508 
1807 
18798 
—14.9 


1977 


1923 
1231 
1170 
225 
1619 
1829 
2295 
2064 
1780 
1640 
1747 
1696 
20219 
+7.6 


Persons Injured 


1975 


2243 
2079 
2422 
1959 
2953 
3658 
3880 
4320 
2979 
3056 
2763 
3125 
35437 
—4.2 


1976 


2122 
2000 
1699 
1754 
2244 
2724 
3435 
3332 
3565 
3666 
2374 
2800 
29715 
—16.2 


1977 


3078 
2076 
1883 
2027 
2625 
2965 
3903 
3491 
2954 
2629 
2764 
2685 
33080 
+11.4 
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Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 


The Ontario Police Arbitration Commission con- 
tinued to offer assistance to Municipalities and 
Municipal Police Forces in their negotiations 
during 1977. 


Administered by the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General, the Ontario Police Arbitration Commission 
is a five-member body that administers the 
arbitration process between Municipalities and 
Municipal Police Forces throughout Ontario. 

Under the Police Amendment Act, 1972, all 
arbitrations are conducted by a single arbitrator. 
The Commission maintains a register of qualified 
part-time arbitrators available for designation 

by the minister and it is the aim of the Arbitration 
Commission to promote more harmonious employee/ 
employer relations in the police community, to 
improve the long-term effectiveness of policing 

in Ontario. 


The names of the part-time arbitrators on the 
register in 1977 are: 

Professor G. W. Adams 

Dr. A. P. Aggarwal 

Professor P. G. Barton 

Mr. Kevin Burkett 

Mrs. Gail Brent, B.A., LL.B. 

Professor R. H. McLaren 

Professor J. W. Samuels 

Professor K. P. Swan 


All appointments to the register of arbitrators have 
been for one year renewable periods. 


The chairman of the Arbitration Commission is 

Mr. Rory F. Egan. The other members of the 
Arbitration Commission are Mr. D. R. Latten, Mr. 
L. H. Langlois, His Honour Judge G.H.F. Moore and 
Mr. J. L. McIntyre. Other than the chairman, two 
members of the Arbitration Commission represent 
municipal police governing bodies and two members 
represent police forces. All five members of the 
Arbitration Commission are appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. 
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The Arbitration Commission does not in any way 
influence the parties in their actual negotiations and 

it has no specific responsibilities in the operation of 
the actual conciliation process. During the conciliation 
and arbitration process, however, the commission may 
be called upon to assist the parties in their efforts to 
reach an agreement by making available material and 
various experts knowledgeable in employee/ 
employer relations. As well, the commission monitors 
and evaluates the general effectiveness of the police 
bargaining system and makes recommendations for 

its improvement. 


If, during their negotiations to renew a collective 
agreement, either party to the negotiations request 
the assistance of a conciliation officer, the Solicitor 
General may appoint one. To date conciliation officers 
have been made available by the Conciliation and 
Mediation Services Branch of the Ministry of Labour. 
The Arbitration Commission has now arranged to 
have available to those requesting conciliation the 
valuable services of Mr. Victor E. Scott, the former 
director of the Conciliation and Mediation Services 

of the Ministry of Labour for the province of Ontario. 


The following table is illustrative of the use of 
conciliation services as sought by the parties: 


Durham Regional Board of Commissioners of Police 

Alliston Police Association 

Orillia Police Association 

Mitchell Police Association 

Collingwood Police Association 

Port Hope Police Association 

Council of the Corporation of the Town of 
Penetanguishene 

Goderich Police Association 

Pembroke Police Association 

Stratford Police Association 

Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Board of 
Commissioners of Police 

Council of the Corporation of the Town of Ingersoll 

Amherstburg Police Association 


While many disputes proceed to arbitration the 
conciliation services have, undoubtedly, assisted the 
parties in narrowing the issues and enabled them to 
better appreciate the other party’s position. 


The arbitrations processed through the commission 
in 1977, are similarily listed below. 


Arbitrations Processed for the Year 1977 





Place Arbitrator Date of award Dispute 
North Bay G. G. Brent Jan. 31,1977 ‘“‘Rights’’ 
North Bay K. P. Swan Feb. 18,1977 Interest 
Stratford J. W. Samuels May 10,1977 ‘‘Rights’’ 
Parry Sound P. G. Barton May 18, 1977 Interest 
Metropolitan Toronto J. W. Samuels May 24,1977 ‘‘Rights’’ 
Thunder Bay P. G. Barton May 31,1977 Interest 
Sudbury J. W. Samuels June 14,1977 ‘Rights’ 
Fort Frances A. P. Aggarwal June 16,1977 “Rights” 
Smiths Falls R.H. McLaren July 8, 1977 Interest 
Stratford J. W. Samuels SUI alae fre Se ais 
Vanier R.H. McLaren July 28, 1977 Interest 
Kingsville R.H. McLaren July 29, 1977 Interest 
Durham Regional J. W. Samuels Aug. 10,1977 Interest 
Gloucester G. G. Brent Aug. 30,1977 ‘“‘Rights’’ 
Stratford J. W. Samuels Sept. 12,1977 ‘’Rights’’ 
Haldimand-Norfolk J. W. Samuels Octasr 977 Interest 
Niagara Region A. P. Aggarwal Nov. 30,1977 ‘‘Rights”’ 
Sault Ste. Marie P. G. Barton Dec. 15,1977 Interest 
Port Hope R.H. McLaren Dec. 21,1977 Interest 


When referring to “Rights” and ‘‘Interest’’ disputes it 
should be remembered that ‘’Rights’’ disputes refer 
to disputes that involve the interpretation of an 
existing agreement, whereas, ‘‘Interest’’ disputes 
involve settling the terms of a new agreement. 


Some significant arbitration decisions during the past 
year are set out in an abridged form for this annual 
report. 


Some Determinations of |mportance in 
Rights Disputes 


A statutory arbitrator, appointed under section 33 of 
the Police Act, R.S.O. 1970, C. 351, as amended, 
with power to determine differences relating to the 
interpretation, application or administration of an 
agreement, was held not to be limited by any 
arbitration clause in the agreement which purported 
to prohibit an arbitrator from looking beyond the 
strict words of the agreement. 


However, arbitrators’ ability to look beyond clear 
unambiguous words of a collective agreement for 
assistance in interpretation is limited. Doubts must 
be resolved in favour of clear words. 


Re: The Board of Gcininissionars of Police for the 
City of North Bay and the North Bay Police 
Association (G. Brent) Jan. 31, 1977. 


Proceedings for discharge must comply with statutory 
and common law requirements. These include a 
hearing; reasonable notice of the hearing, including 

its purpose; an opportunity to call and examine 
witnesses and conduct cross examinations. In addition, 
no member of a tribunal shall participate in a 

decision pursuant to the hearing who has not been 
present throughout. Where all of these were not 
followed an employee was re-instated with all pay 

and benefits to which he was entitled. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of Stratford and The Stratford Police Association 
(Samuels) May 10, 1977. 


It is now clear that a promotional system is a matter 
of working conditions and can be negotiated between 
the parties. A clause which provided that where 
promotions are made through a competition system, 
candidates of relatively equal merit are to be recom- 
mended in order of seniority, was held not to restrict 
the Board in its method of evaluating merit or its 
type of promotion competition. 


Re: The Sudbury Regional Board of Commissioners 
of Police and The Sudbury Regional Police 
Association (Samuels) June 14, 1977. 


Where a dispute arose concerning the rights of an 
officer to his salary during a period where he was 
unable to work because of illness and his sick pay 
credits were used up, it was held that the collective 
agreement contemplated pay for work. Sick pay is 
received during illness and can only be paid to the 
extent the credits accumulated. 


Re: Metropolitan Toronto Board of Commissioners 
of Police and Metro-Toronto Police Association 
(Samuels) May 24, 1977. 


The basic issue of an arbitration was whether pay- 
ment of a minimum four hours for call-out was at 

the straight time rate or overtime rate of one and one- 
half times regular pay. The contract was interpreted 
as providing pay for the minimum four. hours at the 
overtime rate. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 


Town of Fort Frances and the Fort Frances Police 
Association (Aggarwal) June 16, 1977. 
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Where a contract provides that the determination of 
an injury as a new accident or a reaggravation of a 
previous injury is left to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, an arbitrator is bound to accept their 
word. The arbitrator held that he was not bound by 
W.C.B.’s count of compensation days when the 
parties agreed that it contained manifest errors. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of Stratford and The Stratford Police 
Association (Samuels) Sept. 12, 1977. 


Some Determinations of Importance in 
Interest Disputes 


a) Salaries 


It was suggested that the appropriate yardsticks to 
be used by both parties making wage comparisons 
in salary negotiations are: 1) geographic proximity; 
2) similar population; 3) similar sized police forces. 
Pay increases may include some gain for increased 
productivity, while at the same time maintained a 
relative position with forces in nearby communities. 


Re: Board of Commissioners of the Police for the 
Municipality of the Town of Kingsville and 
Kingsville Police Association (McLaren) 

July 29, 1977. 


An arbitrator found wage comparisons between the 
O.P.P. force which operated in the same general 
geographic area and the town police more com- 
pelling than comparisons between other municipal 
employees and the town police. It was suggested 
that salaries of municipally employed police in 
Northern Ontario should be as uniform as possible. 


Re: The Corporation of the Town of Parry Sound 
and Parry Sound Police Association (Barton) 
May 18, 1977. 


b) Pensions 


Interest in and pressure for changes in pensions 
were modified by the amendments to the Ontario 
Municipal Employees Retirement Scheme, which 
became effective January 1978. 


An arbitrator took the view that these imminent 


alterations obviated the need for change in the level 
of pension benefits for the present. 
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Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
Municipality of the Town of Smiths Falls and The 
Smiths Falls Police Association (McLaren) 

JUS 1977; 


c) Two Officer Police Cars 


A request by a Board for a reduction in the number 
of mandatory two-officer patrols from full mandatory 
patrols was granted in one instance; a similar request 
in a second was not granted, since the arbitrator 
found that the Board had not adequately documented 
its request for a change. 


Re: Board of Commissioners of Police for the City 
of Thunder Bay and The Thunder Bay Police 
Association (Barton) May 31, 1977; The Sault Ste. 
Marie Police Commission and the Sault Ste. Marie 
Police Association (Barton) December 15, 1977. 


Where the Association was proposing a new clause 
requesting two-officer cars, a change to an established 
practise, it was held that the onus was on the Associa- 
tion to satisfy the arbitrator that the present working 
conditions were unsatisfactory and that the proposed 
clause was the appropriate solution for the laws of the 
status quo. The arbitrator concluded that the Associa- 
tion failed to satisfy that onus. He urged the parties 
to such a mutually satisfactory solution through 
negotiations. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of North Bay and The North Bay Police 
Association (Swan) February 18, 1977. 


d) Two Man Patrols 


A request was made by the Association not for two 
officers in a car but rather that there be two men 

on duty. It was held that an arbitrator has no jurisdic- 
tion to try to maximize the efficiency of patrolling or 
attempt to improve police services to the community, 
those matters properly being the concern of the Board 
of Commissioners of Police alone. The arbitrator con- 
firmed his jurisdiction was strictly limited to those 
aspects of the issue which can accurately be described 
as “working conditions”’. 


Re: Board of Commissioners of the Police for the 
Municipality of the Town of Kingsville and the 
Kingsville Police Association (McLaren) July 29, 1977. 


e) Shift Premium 


The granting of shift premiums was stated to be 
rapidly becoming a recognized benefit in police 
agreements. It has been extended as well to cover 
civilian employees. 


Re: Board of Commissioners of the Police for the 
Municipality of the Town of Kingsville and the 
Kingsville Police Association (McLaren) July 29, 
1977; The Sault Ste. Marie Police Commission and 
the Sault Ste. Marie Police Association (Barton) 
Dec. 15, 1977. 


f) Calculation of Hourly Rate 


It was held reasonable, as one does not work 52 
weeks per year in order to earn one’s annual salary, 
that payment for additional time worked should 
be related to the number of hours worked during 
the year, rather than a number artifically inflated 
by adding in non-working hours. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of North Bay and The North Bay Poiice 
Association (Swan) Feb. 18, 1977. 


g) Payment Re Out of Town Legal Proceedings 


A request for payment for travelling time to and 
from court, out of town, subject to overtime 
provisions; payment for transportation or mileage; 
and payment for accommodation, meals and other 
out of pocket expenses incurred was granted. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of Thunder Bay and the Thunder Bay Police 
Association (Barton) May 31, 1977. 


h) Pay for Off Duty Time 


Officers have been granted a rate of two times regular 
salary for performance of police duties during off 
duty time, with a minimum of two hours pay for 
each duty performed. 


Re: The Board of Commissioners of Police for the 
City of Thunder Bay and The Thunder Bay Police 
Association (Barton) May 31, 1977. 


Spe 


Public Safety Division 
Office of the Assistant Deputy Minister 


The fundamental concern of the Ministry’s Public 
Safety Division is to devise methods of minimizing 
or eliminating hazards to persons or property. 


Included in the division are the programs of the 
Fire Marshal, the Chief Coroner’s Office, the Centre 
of Forensic Sciences, and Forensic Pathology. 


The objectives of the Ministry’s public safety pro- 
grams are achieved by: 


e promoting adequate standards for fire safety 
services, determining causes of fires, and 
reviewing the fire safety standards of building 
plans; 


e determining causes of death in unnatural 
circumstances to help prevent or minimize any 
future loss of life; 


& providing designated schools of anatomy with 
sufficient materials for teaching purposes. 


® providing services and expertise in forensic 
pathology; 


® using specialized and systematic analysis to 
present facts to the province's judicial system 
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Office of the Fire Marshal 


The objective of the organization is to assist in 
preventing or minimizing the loss of life and property 
from fire. The Fire Marshal of Ontario is responsible 
for co-ordinating, directing and advising on virtually 
every aspect of fire prevention, fire fighting and fire 
investigation as prescribed under The Fire Marshals 
Act and other provincial statutes. 


A major function of the organization is the investi- 
gation of the causes of fire, but it is also engaged in 
supporting, encouraging and advising local govern- 
ments and other groups devoted to fire service 
matters. 


In carrying out its task, the Office depends on co- 
operation from all levels of government, from fire 
departments, industry, insurance companies, testing 
laboratories, and a host of other organizations with 
interests allied to fire prevention and protection. 


The eight major functions provided by the staff of 
112 include: 


Fire Investigation Services 
Statistical Services 
Technical Services 
Consulting Services 

Fire Advisory Services 

Fire Training Services 
Public Information Services 
Administrative Services 


FIRE INVESTIGATION SERVICES 


The investigation into fires not only lead to criminal 
prosecutions, but also disclose weaknesses that may 
exist in fire prevention and protection measures. 
Public disclosure of investigation reports by the OFM 
often contain recommendations which local govern- 
ments, fire departments, building designers and others 
can adopt to minimize fire hazards and resulting 
losses. 


During 1977, 125 lectures were provided to Fire and 
Police Departments, the Insurance Industry and 
social groups on fire crime detection and arson 
investigation by members of the OFM staff. 


A staff of specially trained investigators and engineers 
conduct investigations into suspected incendiary fires, 
losses of $250,000 and over, fatal fires and gaseous 
explosions. 





In 1977, investigations of 1,844 fires were completed 
by the OFM. This total compares with 1,783 in 1976 
— an overall increase of 3.4%. 


The increase, by type of fire, in 1977 over 1976 was 
19.32% for suspicious fires and —9.96% for fatal 
fires. 


Compared to 1976, there were 15.62% more large 
loss fires and explosions investigated in 1977 — from 
64 to 74. 


The number of fatal fires investigated in 1977 was 
181 compared to 201 in 1976. 


Of the 1,589 suspicious fires investigated in 1977, 
1,193 were found to be of incendiary origin, 133 
were accidental, and 263 were of undetermined 

cause. Criminal charges laid in 1977 totalled 552. 


TECHNICAL AND CONSULTING SERVICES 


The engineers of the staff, together with professional 
and technical members of the fire research group, 
perform a number of specialized services for minis- 
tries and provincial agencies which are reflected in 
the development of a safer environment for citizens 
of the Province. Included is providing technical 
support in solving fire service problems and deter- 
mining possible fire cause and reasons for fire spread. 


The OFM plays an important, continuing role in 
consumer protection. Laboratories that test building 
materials, fire protection devices and equipment, 
report results to the Office for review and approval 
prior to listing and labelling of the respective 
products. The OFM conducts its own product 
investigations when outside testing facilities are not 
available. Laboratories at the Ontario Fire College at 
Gravenhurst are utilized for such work. When the 
performance or fire safety characteristics of a product 
are found to be faulty, the manufacturer is advised of 
necessary improvements. 


The Office carries out inspections of all new lightning 
rod installations and a periodic check of previously 
inspected installations. The relatively high percentage 
(83.7%) of installations which are reported satis- 
factory is an indication of the effectiveness of the 
OFM’s compulsory inspection program. Two Light- 
ning Rod Inspectors inspected 294 new installations, 
246 of which were approved. Seventy re-inspections 
were made of previously unapproved installations 
and all were approved. 
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The staff encourages municipal fire departments to 
minimize the chance of fire occurring in their com- 
munities by conducting fire prevention inspections 
and advising on remedial measures where hazards 

are found. In 1977, of the 640 fire departments in 
the Province, 200 reported conducting 288,629 
inspections. Compared with 1976, there was a 14.9% 
decrease in the number of departments participating 
in the program and a 14.8% decrease in the number 
of inspections conducted. 


Hotels which are required to be licensed under the 
Tourism Act and not licensed by the Liquor Licence 
Board, are now being inspected by the Office of the 
Fire Marshal for compliance with the Hotel Fire 
Safety Act 1971 and Regulation 366/71. To accom- 
plish this, five men were transferred from the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism in January 1977 
and underwent an intensive training program until 
August, 1977 after which 236 inspections were 
conducted. 


The additional responsibility of Technical Services in 
the area of hotel inspections has resulted in a re- 
organization of the Technical Services into two areas 
of responsibility: Technical Services and Consulting 
Services. 


The role of Consulting Services is to advise ministries 
and provincial agencies on matters relating to building 
design and construction, which are reflected in the 
development of a safer environment for citizens of 
the Province. This is achieved by utilizing professional 
engineers on staff specialized in the area of fire 
protection. 


Plans for the construction, renovation or alteration of 
buildings proposed by ministries or provincial agencies 
are subjected to detailed examination by the staff 
engineers. Architects, engineers and designers consult 
with staff members to achieve the most effective and 
economical designs within Building and Fire Code 
constraints, to ensure that structures are afforded an 
environment for their occupants which is as fire-safe 
as possible. 


These structures include provincial buildings, schools, 
hospitals, nursing homes, homes for the aged, colleges 
and universities, and major projects supported by the 
Ministry of Culture and Recreation. 


Staff members are participating actively on the 
Ontario Fire Code Advisory Committee, and continue 
to serve on the National Fire Code committees. In 
addition to the role of Fire Code development, our 
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engineers serve on a number of special standard- 
making committees, established by major North 
American fire protection organizations including 
those sponsored by governments. 


FIRE TRAINING SERVICES 


Year-round training of personnel employed by 
municipal fire departments ensures that fire fighters 
throughout the Province are fully conversant with 
and skilled in the use of the latest equipment and 
advanced fire fighting techniques. 


Some of the larger municipalities in Ontario operate 
their own in-house training programs for Tire service 
personnel, including the experienced fire fighter and 
new recruits. A great many municipalities, however, 
depend on training programs and instructors provided 
by the OFM. 


During 1977, the staff provided training in the basic 

skills of firemanship, in 3-hour units of instruction, to 
6,542 fire fighters of newly organized or re-organized 
fire departments in their own municipal departments. 


Regional Fire Training Schools of five-day duration 
were conducted by OFM in 1977 in Simcoe, Goder- 
ich, Baden, Brockville, Huntsville, Blind River, Sioux 
Lookout, Marathon, Lindsay, Kirkland Lake and 
Kincardine. Students are invited from the fire depart- 
ments in the county, region or district in which the 
school is held and receive forty hours of classroom 
instruction as well as practical field instruction in 
basic fire fighting techniques using fire trucks and 
equipment supplied by the OFM. A total of 390 
students received certificates after completing the 
course. 


Regional Fire Prevention Schools were offered to 
fire departments in 1977 as a means of developing 
fire prevention awareness and expertise in smaller 
departments that have not been able to send their 
members to the Fire Protection Technology Course. 
Instruction of 40 hours duration is provided by the 
District Fire Services Advisers and the course may be 
taken in day or night classes or a combination of 
both. Basic fire prevention and inspection procedures 
are taught, using local classroom facilities. Nine such 
schools were concluded in 1977 in the following 
counties, regions or districts: Timiskaming, Lanark, 
Peterborough, Simcoe, Ottawa-Carleton, Middlesex, 
Elgin, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington, and York. 
A total of 353 students completed the course and 
received their certificates. 


At the Ontario Fire College, operated and staffed by 
the OFM in Gravenhurst, training for officers or 
potential officers of municipal fire departments 
continued during the academic year 1977 — from 
January 24 to December 9. During that period, 400 
students were enrolled in thie Fire Protection 
Technology Course. This course was revised in 

1975 and reduced in length from 22 weeks to 15 
weeks, permitting three full courses to be conducted. 


Candidates on course during the year included 389 
from 75 fire departments in Ontario and 11 from 
Ontario Government agencies. The complete 15-week 
course includes fire prevention, fire department 
management and fire fighting operations, each of 

five weeks duration. 


During 1977, 107 students completed course require- 
ments, passed the examinations and received their 
diplomas. This brings to 762 the number of officers 
who have graduated since the Fire Protection Tech- 
nology Course was first introduced in 1967. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The Administrative Service performs support services 
to all Sections of the Branch such as maintenance of 
acquisition, personnel and financial records including 
compilation of attendance, overtime, vacation and 
sick leave records. 


Budget control continues to be the most important 
function of this service, whereby all Branch expendi- 
tures are processed and detailed records maintained. 
Other services include inventory control, initiation of 
all requisitions for supplies and equipment, mail 
sorting facilities, stationery, stockroom and shipping 
area and preparation and distribution of information 
concerning location of licensed users of radioactive 
material in Ontario. In 1977, there were 1,248 
notifications sent to municipal fire chiefs. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION SERVICES 


The public information staff direct their efforts to 
publicizing effective fire prevention by supplying 
publicity material and educational and technical 
information. The material, including general infor- 
mation, fire prevention pamphlets, technical, legal 
and instructional literature, is distributed to munici- 
pa! fire departments which, as local agents for the 
OFM, place it in homes, businesses, schools, libraries, 
and other public places, where it will effectively make 
the public aware of the dangers of fire and what to 
do to reduce these dangers. A variety of publications, 


films and special publicity material, is also circulated 
to groups with allied interests, directly or through 
fire departments. 


The Office releases information and articles to the 
news media in order to promote a better under- 
standing of the work of the OFM and how people 
can help keep fire losses in Ontario to an absolute 
minimum. 


The total number of fire prevention pamphlets 
supplied in 1977 was 895,394. All 588 requests were 
screened to ensure full and effective use. 


During the year, films on fire prevention, fire depart- 
ment training and life-saving were supplied by the 
OFM film library, screened for more than 11,551 
audiences and viewed by a recorded 438,618 people. 


The OFM also utilized audio-visual and printed 
publicity material developed for use in every Cana- 
dian Province and Territory by Fire Prevention 
Canada, a non-profit organization. 


Municipal fire departments were again encouraged by 
the OFM to organize and conduct a year-round fire 
prevention campaign, particularly during Fire Preven- 
tion Week, involving as many people as possible in 
their community. 


FIRE ADVISORY SERVICES 


The fire advisory staff of the OFM assist municipalities 
in improving the effectiveness of their fire prevention 
and fire fighting services and where no such service is 
provided, the advisory staff will assist and advise 
municipalities in the establishment of such service. 
They also assist in the development of fire prevention 
and training programs of fire departments. The 
advisory service extends to conducting promotional 
examinations for fire department officers and pro- 
viding technical advice regarding fire department 
management and operations. 


One of the programs that has expanded in the past 

13 years is conducting fire protection surveys of 
municipalities to improve or provide fire protection 
services. On the formal request of municipal councils, 
the advisers examine the fire department organization, 
fire protection and fire prevention by-laws, fire trucks 
and equipment, manpower, station locations, com- 
munications and water supply. Detailed reports of 
the surveys, including recommendations for improve- 
ment, are prepared and submitted to the municipal 
councils. 
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Since 1964, there have been 767 municipal fire pro- 
tection surveys conducted which have resulted in 
13,025 recommendations. To date, 51% or 6,627 of 
the recommendations have been accepted and the 
number increases as the municipal councils find the 
means to implement the advisers’ recommendations. 


The advisory staff provided further technical assis- 
tance to the following municipalities: 4 in conducting 
promotional examinations or selection boards; 58 in 
fire departments organized or reorganized; 763 in 
advice to municipal councils: 514 in advice to fire 
department chiefs; and 386 in special training and 
lectures conducted. 


To ensure adequate preparedness of the provincial 

fire service for any large-scale emergencies 44 regional, 
county and district Mutual Fire Aid Systems and 
Emergency Fire Service Plans have been developed 

by the Ontario Fire Marshal’s Office. The staff assis- 
ted by the Fire Co-ordinators have revised 10 Emer- 
gency Fire Service plans during the year. 


Three pilot projects in the unorganized communities 
of Nestor Falls, Minaki and Jellicoe, were continued 
to determine the need for fire protection services in 
remote areas of the North, and to evaluate appro- 
priate standards for such communities. Tank trucks 
and other equipment have been provided, as well as 
training in fire fighting and organization. In addition, 
Office staff visited a number of communities to 
assess their fire protection needs, and started an 
educational program where lectures and seminars 
would be held on fire safety in the home. Assistance 
was provided to the Ministry of Northern Affairs in 
an effort to upgrade fire protection throughout 
unorganized territories. 
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FIRE LOSS STATISTICS 


The statistical staff of the Office of the Fire Marshal 
use a computerized fire statistical system for recording 
fires, fire deaths, injuries and fire loss in Ontario. 


The system is designed to dove-tail with similar 
programs either already in use in other Canadian 
provinces or in the planning stage. It is one that has 
been approved by the Association of Canadian Fire 
Marshals and Fire Commissioners and is very similar 
to the one approved by the National Fire Protection 
Association. This program holds almost 1,800 codes 
in the master files involving fire, crime and casualty, 
plus 850 municipal codes, compared with the former 
20 property codes and 29 cause codes. 


Aside from the advantage of more detailed recording 
of Ontario fire loss, the new system will provide each 
fire department with a running monthly report of 
normal monthly and cumulative fire statistics for that 
municipality with additional casualty figures. 


In addition, any concerned body, will be able to 
obtain detailed statistical relationships on request. 
By applying specific relationships, significant strides 
should be made by engineering and building design 
groups to improve fire prevention procedures and 
technology in every conceivable form of occupancy. 


Fire Investigation Services 
Record of Fire Crime Prosecutions 


1973 
Charge Con. Acq. Con. 
PAGSO Li orete ic ie ees.) ee WR ris 271 49 266 
Attempted Arson ............ 24 0 2 
Conspiracy to Commit Arson. .... 6 3 0 
Negligently Causing Fire........ 7 2 0 
Attempt to Detraud. .. «. . sss 1 0 Z 
Omer eire Crimes ce Gwe 4 2G. kee 21 1 SG 
TRG Ose Aenea ee oe 308 55 303 
Technical Services 
Record of Building Plans Reviewed 
Classification 1973 
DCN OO SM ae eae an seem ie ces 450 
BCS DICAl Senin ere ee years he ne aces 360 
Community & Social Services ....... 129 
Universities & Colleges............ 107 
Ontario Government Buildings. ...... 47 
OTE) Ky aarti Lyme Mb iis MO gh A a 831 
UGC) Oh Aasocttce Ab aaa nee Oe ee a 1,924 
Municipal Fire Prevention Inspections 
Occupancies 1973 
PXSSEMIOLV get etn k cas ra tee Gee ae 28,103 
PISHICULIOIN Al ana eee aare eee as ue re ne 6,199 
Besiientialems ate ae oe ee 166,368 
Business & Personal Service......... 21,616 
NIT Can til@ianeae ms Bashy satas tees ots Sate 40,607 
INGUStM al eee Ee Le een he Stee 33,683 
TOtalstee fee ee ee ee IS Pk os 296,576 


1975 


Con. Acq. 


284 
9 
4 
Z. 


0 


382 


1974 


368 
416 
118 
124 
50 
1,016 


2,092 


1974 


25,7158 
6,413 
169,194 
20,581 
42,697 
40,197 


304,800 


53 


0 


60 


370mm 70 


1975 


601 
419 
148 
84 

50 
1,351 


2,603 


1975 


25,297 
6,844 
161,873 
21,534 
38,123 
33,679 


287,950 


371 40 


1976 


601 
361 
159 
102 
25 
1,206 


2,454 


1976 


29,306 
5,958 
137,406 
23,718 
40,845 
34,359 


PA ch rape P4 


Pending 
241 


4 


295 


1977 


681 
345 
172 
80 
47 
667 


1F992 


1977 


25,013 
5,286 
119,182 
19,446 
30,887 
28,815 


228,629 
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Fire Advisory Services 
Record of Municipal Fire Protection Surveys 


Surveys 1964-72 1973 
Surveys Conducted 544 93 
Recommendations Made 9,057 1,542 
Recommendations Accepted 5,276 813 
Percentage of Acceptances 58% 53% 


County, District and Region Mutual Fire Aid Activations 


1967-73 1974 1975 
279 35 30 


Public Information Services 
Record of Literature Distribution 


Type of Literature 1973 
Informations co, an ree. Soe, eS ee 19,854 
FiresPreventions¢ sae 2ot 5 on Se eee 1,052,420 
echnical We. Wye Pemeers! oie; ooo ee 196 
PeGals Sal eee Le eee Ae ee 183 
fIStLUCEIOlIal Ack a ae eee 2,880 
STE SS ci lt 5 cass, I ti eps ci a eee tee nd. 1,075,533 
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1974 


39 
802 
359 
45% 


1976 
32 


1974 


20,369 
693,404 
1,301 
445 
5,168 


720,687 


1975 


24 
518 
114 

22% 


1977 
38 


1975 


21,050 
658,257 
830 

180 

150 


680,467 


1976 1977 


28 
619 
26 
4% 


Totals 
414 


1976 


24,033 
729,400 
257 
1,287 
a0 


756,752 


ao 
487 
39 
8% 


Totals 


753, 
13,025 
6,627 
53% 


1977 


27,638 
864,200 
950 
1,631 
975 


895,394 


Fire Loss Statistics 1977 


Five-Year Average Property Fire Record 


Property Fire Record for the year 1977 


for years 1973-77 


PILINNCiOt-GifGs wills ts a trees reat 24,610 Numbetofirires. i323. ae 


Otc tAreusOss Leto. acie eee seaha tee oe $156,676,624 Total Fire Loss 


Fire Deaths 


Year Men Women 
NOT TRaT Te Pee ae et 113 63 
ORG Har.daneeres eke SER a) 133 68 
[pe As) nt Bogs Bos 8 bs en a ee 135 79 
OZ APR Were okt ee Bee's Se 8G 129 84 
LOR eter ye SOR 120 46 


Fire Death Rate is the number of fire deaths per 100,000 population per annum. 


Fire Incidents 


Children 


62 
64 
63 
68 
46 


Year Number of Fires 
EE) Se a eee eee ee ee 24,610 
HERAT ES eee Soe ee eS eee oe 23,109 
ESAS MIARES gy San eee ee ee 23,913 
OD apt eB aE Re AAT cs eo eric gh ay 24,367 
LS ASS iy SO ee Oe Me, Ge eee 24,721 


Fire Incident Rate is the number of fires per 100,000 population per annum. 


Dollar Loss 


Year Dollar Fire Losst 
LRA ae romah th Ses aetie ah eoeg a e $156,676,624 
Wo), Onarprerecectree are ene er ony ais 143,102,417 
VS shar citar ae Oy Caesar te SRE 131,552,081 
TES: bccn mtn: bogs teaeloner tae /aciemmele atl a Iie 128,899,427 
ESS om pet aba 8 haan es Rear Rata gh 114,771,792 


eee) fa) (<) .@* a. cet ere) 2 


Total 


238 
265 
PTE 
281 
212 


Ontario Fire 
Death Rate 


2.8 
3.3 
3.4 
3.5 
257 


Ontario Fire 
Incident Rate 


292.4 
284.2 
29057. 
301.0 
319.0 


Ontario Loss 


Per Capita 


$18.61 
17.60 
15:99 
15.93 
14.67 


Population figures obtained from Statistics Canada Catalogue 92 - 801, June 1977. 


24,144 
$135,000,468 


Canadian Fire 
Death Rate 


* 


= $7 (P 
3.55 
4.1 

3.28 


Canadian Fire 
Incident Rate 


* 


302.9 
330.5 
328.6 
337.0 


Canadian Loss 
Per Capita 


* 


$21.63 
20.07 
19.10 
15.31 


Canadian fire loss data obtained from the Annual Reports of Fire Losses in Canada of the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


* Data not available at this time. 


t Not adjusted for inflation. 
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Chief Coroner’s Office 


The Coroners System 


The Supervising Coroner’s Office was established in 
1961 as the result of a report submitted by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Attorney General to study 
the coroners system in Ontario. When the Coroners 
Act 1972 was proclaimed on May 31, 1973, this 
office was designated as the Chief Coroner's Office. 
The office was designed to correlate and improve the 
Coroners System through supervision and education 
of coroners, and to act as a central filing system for 
all coroners cases in the Province. 


The Coroners System in Ontario is responsible for the 
investigation of all deaths reportable to a coroner as 
defined in the statute in order to determine for each 
case the identity of the deceased and the facts as to 
how, when, where and by what means the deceased 
came to his death. The system, therefore, is a vital 
part of law enforcement in initially determining 
whether deaths are due to natural causes, accident, 
suicide or homicide. Laxity, errors or omissions 
could have serious consequences to individuals 
and/or next-of-kin and seriously hamper the 
administration of justice. 


Another aspect of the coroners system and one that 
is equally important pertains to public safety and the 
prevention of similar deaths in the future. Since all 
the facts pertaining to sudden or traumatic death 
become Known to the coroner during his investigation 
and because the coroner is an unbiased, independent 
official, he is best qualified to provide warnings to the 
public of hazards to be encountered during the course 
of their daily lives. In addition, the inquest procedure 
provides an excellent medium to disseminate the true 
circumstances relating to a particular death, thus, 
providing the public with a warning about a hazardous 
situation, trend or contingency. The coroner’s jury is 
also a good source for recommendations that could 
prevent similar deaths in the future and provides 
government officials with a guide to current preven- 
tive attitudes of the public and the lengths to which 
the public are prepared to go as regards safety. 


At the present time, all coroners in Ontario are legally 
qualified medical practitioners. The province is 
therefore in the enviable position of having a one 
hundred percent medical coroners system, which 
situation is not true in most jurisdictions. Experience 
has shown that a physician is best qualified through 
education and practice to deal with the problems 
encountered in investigating sudden and traumatic 
death. 
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The Chief Coroner’s Office is assisted by approxi- 
mately 380 fee-for-service local coroners from all 
parts of the province and it is these local coroners 
who conduct the vast majority of investigations. 
Post mortem examinations requested by these 
coroners are performed by local pathologists who 
are also paid on a fee-for-service basis although a 
few of such cases are transported to Toronto and 
the examinations performed by the Forensic 
Pathologist in the Coroners Building. The comple- 
ment of the Chief Coroner’s Office includes six 
regional coroners who conduct many of the complex 
and lengthy inquests throughout the province. Also 
included in the complement figure are staff for the 
despatch office which is manned on a 24 hour, 7 
days per week basis. 


The six regions now supervised by a regional coroner 
are, Region ‘‘B’’, the South Georgian Bay Region, 
Region “’C’’, the Niagara Region, Region ‘‘D’’, the 
York Region, Region ‘‘E’’, the East Central Region, 
Region “G"’, the Nipissing Region and Region ‘1’, 
the Kenora Region. The three regions not yet so 
supervised are Region ‘“‘A’’, the South-West Region, 
Region ‘‘F’’, the Eastern-Ottawa Region and Region 
“H", the Cochrane Region. Investigations and 
inquests in those regions where the closer supervision 
of a regional coroner is available have shown a 
definite improvement and it is anticipated that the 
additional three appointments will shortly be made. 


There were 66 inquests held during the year in the 

two inquest courtrooms occupying the ground floor 
level of the George Drew Building. Although this was 

a decrease from the 89 inquests held the previous year 
it is interesting to note that the total number of hours 
involved in the conduct of these inquests increased 
from 1291 hours in 1976 to 1492 hours in 1977. 

This is a good indication of the additional complexities 
of inquests and the increased interest in them. 


The customary two annual Educational courses for 
coroners were combined into one four-day course 
which was held October 18-21st inclusive in Toronto. 
About 225 persons attended the course. This experi- 
ment was judged to be so successful that the same 
format will probably be followed in succeeding years. 
In addition, a number of lectures were given by 
personnel of this office to groups involved in the 
investigation of sudden death including classes at the 
Ontario Fire College, Gravenhurst, Ontario, and at the 
Ontario Police College, Aylmer, Ontario. 


Deaths In-Custody 


Thirty-three deaths in-custody occurred in 1977, an 
increase of 2 over 1976. Mandatory inquests under 
Section 9, Sub-Section 4 of the Coroners Act have 
been held in all but one of these deaths. Outstanding 
and yet to come to inquest is a suicide of a young 
man who was named on country-wide warrants for 
robbery and escape from custody. 


Coincidentally fifteen of the deaths were suicides, the 
same number as last year, thirteen were natural 
deaths and three were accidental. The remaining two 
deaths were justifiable homicides one of which was an 
escaped convict who was shot and killed by Police 
during an attempted robbery; the other was shot 
while trying to escape from prison. This latter case is 
discussed extensively elsewhere in this brief. The male 
to female ratio was 32:1 during the calendar year 
nove 


Mining Fatalities 


Coroners investigated fourteen mining fatalities that 
occurred in 1977 and held inquests into each of these 
deaths. Although there is a fluctuation each year in 
the number of accidents and fatalities this was a 
dramatic reduction from the previous year when 
there were twenty-eight deaths. 


Mining inquests in both 1976 and 1977 were broad- 
ened, with indepth studies of the circumstances 
surrounding each death. Recommendations were 
mainly directed to improvement of safety programmes 
and better communications. Company and Union 
officials have co-operated fully in implementing these 
recommendations and this may have contributed 
toward the reduction in the number of fatalities. 


Recommendations of Coroners’ Juries 


Recommendations emanating from Coroners’ Juries 
have been pursued by this office since its’ inception. 


The Coroners Act mentions recommendations in two 
different sections. Section 25 states that, with certain 
exceptions, the jury may make recommendations in 
respect of any matter arising out of an inquest, while 
section 4 states that the Chief Coroner for Ontario 
shall bring the findings and recommendations of 
Coroners’ Juries to the attention of appropriate 


persons, agencies and ministries of government. So 
this latter procedure is mandatory. 


Although this office has no authority to force any 
person or organization to implement recommenda- 
tions, nevertheless it is surprising the number that are, 
in fact, implemented in some way. No doubt this is 
due to the fact that the organization, etc. affected 
would find itself in a most embarrassing position if a 
second death occurred under similar circumstances, 
without having remedied the unsafe situation which 
caused the first fatality. 


It is extremely difficult to record precise statistics 

on the number of recommendations which are 
implemented, as there is often a considerable time lag 
involved, particularly with those that require amend- 
ing legislation, or the expenditure of large sums of 
money. However, this office estimates that approxi- 
mately seventy-five percent (75%) of all recommen- 
dations, which are reasonable and practical, are 
eventually implemented in some manner. 


See Appendix D for statistics with respect to 
Recommendations and number of Inquests by County 
or District. 


Child Abuse 


Child abuse is of special importance because there is 
an apparent increased incidence of this type of case 
being reported to child protective agencies. 


From studies done in other jurisdictions, it is estimated 
that the reporting rate should be approximately 250 
cases per million population. Ontario, with a popula- 
tion of approximately eight million, should therefore 
have about 2,000 cases reported each year. 


The number of cases reported through the Central 
Registry of the Ministry of Community and Social 
Services, Children’s Services Division, for the past 
four years were as follows: 


1974 562 
1975 769 
1976 746 
1977 1,045 


lt appears, therefore, that approximately fifty percent 
of the cases occurring are being reported. 
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The great increase in cases reported in 1977 probably 
reflects an improvement in the reporting of cases by 
professions and others, rather than a significant 
increase in the number of cases occurring. 


The following statistics deal with deaths resulting 
from child abuse as compiled by the Chief Coroner’s 
office. The victims ranged in age from a few days to 
five years. 


Year Number of Deaths 
1962 3 
1963 An 
1964 16 
1965 4 
1966 Zl 
1967 4 
1968 yi 
1969 10 
1970 5 
1971 8 
1972 6 
1973 9 
1974 11 
1975 11 
1976 9 
1977 14 


Total 156 


The average number of deaths per year over the last 
fifteen years is ten. The sex incidence was seventy- 
nine males and seventy-seven females. There has been 
a slight preponderance of male deaths each year. The 
age distribution was as follows: 


Age Number of Deaths 
Up to one year 91 
One to two years 31 
Two to three years Ve 
Three to four years us 
Over four years 4 


Total 156 


The significant facts shown by these figures are that 
the majority of deaths occur up to two years of age, 
with approximately sixty percent of the total being 
under one year, and approximately eighty percent 
under two years. 
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The breakdown of how these deaths were disposed of 
is as follows: 


|. Investigation only 38 

Il. Investigation and charges laid 5 

Ill. Investigation and Inquest only 44 

IV. Investigation and Inquest and 11 
charges laid 

V. Investigation or Inquest and (We 


perpetrator committed to mental 
institution, or referred for 
psychiatric treatment 


Total 156 


The number of convictions on all charges laid was 
forty-six. 


Cases still pending before the Courts — three (3). 
Mercury Analysis Programme 


Methylmercury studies on deceased residents from the 
Grassy Narrows and Whitedog Reserves, and other 
surrounding communities in Northwestern Ontario, 
have been ongoing since 1972. Data obtained from 
chemical analyses and histological studies of the brain 
are compared with documented clinical findings and 
tests taken while the deceased were alive. 


The success of this programme depends on the co- 
operation of the next-of-kin, Coroners, Pathologists, 
Ministry of Labour (Special Studies and Services 
Branch), the Federal Ministry of Health and Welfare, 
and the University of Toronto. 


In 1977 tissue and blood samples from forty medico- 
legal autopsies were studied in depth to determine if 
methylmercury was a contributing factor in any of 
the deaths. Although the 1977 results are not yet 
available, previous studies have indicated that the 
population studied may have higher exposure to 
methylmercury than the general Canadian population, 
but It was not possible to document levels at autopsy 
out of the range reported in the literature for 
populations without unusual exposure. 


Subway Suicides 


A survey of subway suicides in Metropolitan Toronto 
shows that since 1954, when the subway was opened, 
there have been a total of 157 suicides, of which 94 
were males and 63 were females; the average age of 
the males was 36 years and the average age of the 
females was 39 years. 


The distribution of subway suicide cases over the past 
10 years is as follows: 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 
oS 11 13 29 16 13 13 is) 6 


It is to be noted that a peak number of subway 
suicides occurred in 1971. As a result of this ‘epidemic’ 
and an inquest jury’s recommendation, it was decided 
to dispense with inquests in most of these cases 
because of the accompanying sensationalism with its 
inherent propensity for stimulating others to commit 
suicide in a similar manner. It would seem that the 
drop-off in statistics would prove that this hunch was 
correct. Inquests are now considered only if there is 
some significant additional factor which requires a 
public hearing. 
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Statistical Summary: 


1973 1974 1975 1976 
MpeCtiGatlONS suytera kc te A) ew vie 25,773 26,900 28,000 26,598* 
Post Mortem Examinations......... 8,055 8,400 8,300 8,777 
ONG EESTI ee i 440 306 S27 290 
SLO ALIONISEE rere core name Awl 5,145 6,001 6,798 7,259 
Bodies— Anatomy ...:.....5....% 413 454 471 473 


*This total is not comparable with the totals in 
previous years since a different cut-off date has been 
used for 1976 and 1977. 


Appendix B 
Firearms Deaths 


List below is a statistical report compiled from the 
records in the Chief Coroner’s Office over the past 
five years to determine the use of firearms in suicides, 
accidents and homicides. 


A review of these cases for 1975 disclosed that 69% 
of firearm deaths occurred at home and in 32% of 
the total deaths, alcohol was felt to be a contributing 
cause. As for 1976, 75% of firearm deaths occurred 
at home and in 40% of the total deaths, alcohol was 
a contributing factor. In 1977, 71% of firearm deaths 
occurred at home and in 37% of the total deaths, 
alcohol was a contributing factor. 


1977 
10 


1977 
26,985* 
Cal 

282 
8,319 
415 
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Accidental Deaths by Firearms 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Suicides by Firearms 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Homicides By Firearms 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Overall Totals 


Handguns 
Rifles/Shotguns 
Shotguns and Handguns 
Unknown 


TOTALS 


Suicides — Total Number 
Suicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


Homicides — Total Number 
Homicides by Firearms 


% Firearm Deaths 


68 


1973 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1975 
34 
343 
hs) 
392 


1975 
18 
58 


ihe 


1976 


1977 


1977 
33 
360 
33 
426 


1977 
(is 
39 
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1977 

1,382 
426 
31% 


194 
65 
33% 


Appendix C 
Suicides 


The accompanying tables show a 13-year study of suicides These statistics previous to 1976 indicated a steady 

in Ontario and the age of distribution in the year 1977. growth in the number and frequency of suicides in 
the province. For 1977 a shift in age distribution was 
indicated towards the 20-29 age groups and the 
youngest suicide was an 8 year old child. 


Suicides by Sex 
Ontario 1965 — 1977 


Year Male %Male Female % Female Total 
1977 964 69.8 418 S02 1,382 
1976 820 66.2 419 Ge he 1,239 
1975 878 69 399 31 TZ 
1974 878 68 415 32 1,293 
1973 718 66 360 33 1,078 
1972 763 66 393 34 156 
1971 Unavailable = Unavailable = leis 
1970 586 67 284 33 870 
1969 616 68 287 32 903 
1968 598 2 PHN) 28 833 
1967 428 71 180 29 608 
1966 440 73 162 20 602 
1965 437 Ye 163 27 600 


Age Distribution of Suicides 
Ontario — 1977 


Age Male Female Total for % for 
Group No. % No. % Age Group Age Group 
0- 9 1 100 0 0 1 0.1 
10-19 81 7S 27 25.0 108 7.8 
20-29 267 80 65 20.0 B52 24.0 
30-39 157 74 55 26.0 212 1533 
40-49 164 66.3 83 SST, 247 17.9 
50-59 142 60.2 94 39.8 236 VA 
60-69 88 58.3 63 41.7 151 10.9 
70-79 50 69.4 22 30.6 72 52 
80 & over 15 65.2 8 34.8 23 ice 
Unknown 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Totals 965 69.8 417 30.2 1,382 100 


Appendix D 
Inquest Statistics — 1977 


No. of No. of No. of Recs. No. of Recs. No. Recs. No. of 
Month Inquests Recommendations Implemented not Imp’d. Cons‘d No Recs. 
January 15 17 8 1 7 — 
February 25 62 60 2 — & 
March 27 98 68 14 f S) 
April 19 59 34 6 te 3 
May 28 81 46 14 14 5 
June 28 101 42 11 Zo 3 
Sub-Total: 142 418 258 48 66 17 
July 21 116 45 17 oe 2 
August 7 33 8 1 9 — 
September Pay) 78 46 12 18 3 
October 26 63 49 4 6 4 
November 20 61 22 5 29 5 
December 39 168 58 9 28 3 
Sub-Total: 140 519 228 48 119 1 
Total: 282 937 486 96 185 34 


Summary of Implementation of Recommendations 
made by Coroners’ Juries, or by Coroners: 


1. No. of Jury Recommendations implemented 


from Inquests held in 1977 — 486 
2. No. of Jury Recommendations implemented 
from Inquests held prior to 1977 — 144 


3. No. of Jury Recommendations implemented 
in January and February 1978 from 
Inquests held in 1977, or prior to 1977 — 103 


4. No. of Coroners’ Recommendations 
implemented during 1977 without Inquests — 26 


Total: 759 
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Inquests — 1977 — By County or District 


County or District No. of Inquests 


oO 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Cochrane (South & North) 
Dufferin 

Durham ~ 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Grey 

Haldimand/Norfolk 
Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kenora 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds/Grenville 
Lennox/Addington — 


POWPH-ONN OWN WD 


Ses Fs IS ay | 


Middlesex 12 
Muskoka 4 
Niagara North & South 10 
Nipissing 3 


Norfolk (see Haldimand/Norfolk) 


Northumberland 1 
Ottawa-Carleton 9 
Oxford 2 
Parry Sound 1 
Peel 5 
Perth 3 
Peterborough re 
Prescott/Russell — 
Prince Edward _ 
Rainy River 1 
Renfrew 4 
Simcoe 10 
Stormont, Dundas, Glengarry 5 
Sudbury 20 
Temiskaming 6 
Thunder Bay 5 
Victoria = 
Waterloo 9 
Wellington 4 
Wentworth 8 
York 70 
Reg. Municipality/York 4 

Total: 282 
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The General Inspector of Anatomy 


The Anatomy Act is administered through the Chief 
Coroner's Office. 


The revised Anatomy Act, passed in 1967, provides 
for the dissection of donated as well as unclaimed 
bodies by designated Schools of Anatomy. 


An adequate supply of bodies is essential to teach 
medical students the anatomy of the human body in 
their undergraduate years. Courses in human anatomy 
are given to many para-medical students, including 
nurses, physiotherapists, physical educationalists, and 
others. In addition, advanced courses are given to 
surgeons to develop new surgical techniques, or for 
research purposes. 


All the demands for bodies by the Schools have been 
fulfilled. 


The following Schools have been designated to 
receive bodies. 


(1) University of Toronto 

(2) University of Ottawa 

(3) University of Western 
Ontario (London) 

(4) Queen’s University 
(Kingston) 

(5) McMaster University 
(Hamilton) 

(6) University of Guelph 

(7) Canadian Memorial 
Chiropractic College 
(Toronto) 

(8) University of Waterloo 


Department of Anatomy 
Department of Anatomy 


Department of Anatomy 
Department of Anatomy 


Department of Anatomy 


Section of Human Anatomy 
Department of Anatomy 


Section of Human Anatomy 


There is one General Inspector of Anatomy in Toronto 


and twenty Local Inspectors of Anatomy appointed 
throughout the Province to carry out the provisions 
of The Anatomy Act. Most Local Inspectors are in 
the areas near the Schools. All Inspectors must also 
be Coroners. Where there is no Local Inspector, any 
Coroner having jurisdiction may carry out the duties 
outlined in The Anatomy Act. 


Lectures on The Anatomy Act are included in the 
Instructional Courses for Coroners each year. 


An Annual Meeting is held in Toronto by the General 


Inspector of Anatomy with all the Heads of the 
Schools of Anatomy, to discuss mutual problems. 
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The last Meeting was held on February 17, 1978, 
with representation from all the Schools. Throughout 
the remainder of the year, the General Inspector 
makes periodic visits to all the Schools and inspects 
their methods and facilities for handling, preserving, 
storing, dissecting and disposing of bodies. The 
General Inspector has the authority to suspend 
delivery of bodies to a School if required standards 
are not met. No such action was necessary during 
1977. 


A report must be filed by the Local Inspector, and 
the School receiving each body, with the General 
Inspector, who maintains a master register. This 
register contains particulars of all bodies at all 
Schools in the Province, when they were received, 
and how and when they were disposed of following 
dissection. 


Following are some basic statistics which show the 
numbers of unclaimed and donated bodies processed 
under The Anatomy Act in 1977, compared with 
1976. 


|. Number of bodies forwarded to Schools of 
Anatomy: 


1976 — 308 
1977 — 285 


11. Number of bodies disposed of other than to 
Schools of Anatomy: 


1976 — 141 

1977 — 107 

(Buried by Municipalities — 
Section 11 of The Anatomy Act) 


Ill. Number of reported unclaimed bodies, which 
were re-claimed for burial: 


1976 — 24 

1977 — 22 

(Section 5 (1) of The Anatomy 
Act) 


1V. Number sent to U.S.A.: 


1976 — O 
1977 — 1 


V. Total number of bodies processed under The 
Anatomy Act: 


1976 — 473 
1977 — 415 


Crematoria — Province of Ontario Statistics — 1977 


There are sixteen Crematoria in the Province of 
Ontario — six in Toronto, two in London, two in 
Ottawa, one in Hamilton, one in Sudbury, one in 
Sault Ste. Marie, one in Thunder Bay, one in 
Peterborough and one in Windsor. 


In accordance with Section 78(1) of The Cemeteries 
Act, a Certificate for Cremation is issued by a 
Coroner for each case following appropriate 
investigation, depending on the circumstances. 


There was a total of 8,319 cremations done in Ontario 
during 1977, an increase of 1,060 over 1976. The 
following list shows the number done at each 
Crematorium. 


Toronto Crematorium 708 
St. James Crematorium, Toronto 1,484 
Prospect Crematorium, Toronto 572 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, Toronto 696 
Riverside Crematorium, Weston 1,160 
Westminister Crematorium, Willowdale 351 
Hamilton Crematorium 967 
Woodland Crematorium, London 247 
Mount Pleasant Crematorium, London 222 
Pinecrest Crematorium, Ottawa 658 
Beechwood Crematorium, Ottawa 418 
Park Lawn Crematorium, Sudbury 218 
Sault Ste. Marie Crematorium 74 
Riverside Crematorium, Thunder Bay 128 
Highland Park Crematorium, Peterborough 2a3 
Victoria Memorial Crematorium, Windsor 183 


Grand Total: 8,319 
The Human Tissue Gift Act, 1971 


By Order-in-Council dated July 7, 1976, the adminis- 
tration of The Human Tissue Gift Act, 1971, was 
transferred from the Minister of Health to the 
Solicitor General. 


This Act, along with The Anatomy Act and The 
Coroners Act, come under the jurisdiction of the 
Office of the Chief Coroner, which seems to be a 
logical transfer, inasmuch as these three Acts are very 
closely related and integrated in many respects. 


Under The Human Tissue Gift Act, provision is made 
for inter-vivos gifts for transplants; as well as post 
mortem gifts for transplants and other uses, such as 
therapeutic purposes, medical education and 
scientific research. 


Since 1975, a consent form under this Act has been 
included in each Ontario driver's licence on their 
respective renewal dates, which each person may 
complete or destroy. By 1978, each licenced driver 
will have the opportunity to give a consent to use his 
or her whole body, or specified parts thereof for the 
purposes designated in the Act. 


The organs or tissues in greatest demand at present 
are eyes, kidneys, pituitary glands, knee and shoulder 
joints, bones for the bone bank, heart muscle for 
research purposes, as well as livers, lungs and hearts 
on occasion. 


In addition, we need approximately 350 whole 
bodies annually for the eight Schools of Anatomy for 
anatomical dissection. 


The public attitude is changing rapidly in the past few 
years, and more and more people are donating their 
bodies, or parts of their bodies, for medical purposes. 


We welcome this change, however, many persons who 
wish to donate want more information and details on 
precisely what happens when they sign the consent 
on the driver's licence, or otherwise. 


Therefore, all new drivers’ licences have the following 
on the reverse side of the consent: ‘‘If you require 
further information regarding the consent to be a 
donor under The Human Tissue Gift Act, please 

write to: Dr. H.B. Cotnam; Chief Coroner for Ontario, 
Coroners Building, 26 Grenville Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, M7A 2G9.” Enquiries are now increasing in 
number each day, since there are approximately 

4’2 million licenced drivers in Ontario. 


In addition, the Chief Coroner’s Office have available 
new consent forms in English and French for persons 
who do not have a driver’s licence, or for next-of-kin 
to complete after death, where the deceased has made 
no arrangements one way or the other. 


Since the Act was transferred to our Ministry, we have 
been informing Coroners, Pathologists and others, of 
the needs for tissues and organs and requesting their 
assistance in obtaining consents from the public prior 
to death, or from the next-of-kin after death, if no 
previous consent was signed. We have also asked 
Coroners, Pathologists, other physicians, and police, 
to search for a consent in the wallets or purses of 
deceased persons. 
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The staff of the Chief Coroner’s Office is answering 
all enquiries either by telephone or in writing. We are 
convinced that if we can get the message across to 
the public showing them the great need for tissues 
and organs, that the shortages of eyes for the blind, 
pituitary glands for dwarfism, and kidneys for per- 
sons on permanent dialysis, would be virtually elimi- 
nated in a few years if the donations continue to be 
provided. 


With the great assistance of Mr. Sidney Allinson, 
Communications Policy Advisor in our Ministry, 
many other important things have been done in 
recent months to promote the donation programme. 


A Billboard campaign was organized for Metropolitan 
Toronto for eight weeks, which consisted of thirty- 
six Billboards situated along the main vehicle arteries, 
requesting the public in a very tasteful and dignified 
manner to register as a donor under The Human 
Tissue Gift Act. 


Large posters have been designed also to be displayed 
in many public places throughout Ontario, which will 
carry essentially the same message as the Billboards. 


In addition, and most important, a total of 1,800,000 
brochures have been printed in English, French and 
Italian, to be distributed to the public to inform 
them of the need for donations of human organs and 
tissues. 


This new brochure explains in detail how persons may 
consent to donate their whole bodies, or specified 
parts thereof; what it means precisely when they 

do give a consent; and what happens to their bodies 
eventually when the medical purposes have been 
served. A consent form is attached to each brochure. 


The brochure is free of charge and is available now 
through the Chief Coroner’s Office; and will be 
available in hospital waiting rooms, doctors’ offices, 
organ donor foundations, charitable organizations, 
driver licencing bureaus, over 200 supermarkets and 
shopping centres throughout the Province, libraries, 
police and fire departments, Ontario Provincial 
Police Detachment Headquarters, Ministry of 
Northern Affairs, and Ontario Government Book- 
stores and consumer information and publication 
centres. 
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We have had many discussions and meetings with the 
transplant surgeons, anatomists, and other physicians 
involved in this field. Without exception, they are in 
favour of our publicity programme, and they hope it 
will continue, because they all report a substantial 
increase in donations during the past year. They agree 
with me that eventually the deficits of organs and 
tissues will be eliminated, and no person should have 
to wait for months or years for treatment, as they do 
now. 





Centre of Forensic Sciences 


The fundamental role of the Centre of Forensic 
Sciences is to provide evidence to law enforcement 
officers, crown attorneys, lawyers, coroners, 
pathologists and other official investigative agencies. 


Its role is vital to the proper administration of 
justice and this incorporates scientific examination 
and analysis as well as the evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of physical objects and materials. 


The Centre provides educational programs and 
materials to persons and agencies using its services. 
It also encourages and conducts research to improve 
or expand forensic science services. 


The province's only forensic laboratory is located at 
the Centre in Toronto. Services are provided at no 
cost to all official investigative bodies and to defence 
counsel in criminal cases. These services include 
toxicology, biology, chemistry as well as firearms, 
toolmarks and document examination, and 
specialized photography. 


The new facilities and equipment on Grosvenor 
Street are fully operational with the exception of 
the firing range which still requires installation of 
some necessary equipment. 


The internal organization of the Centre includes 
several specialized sections: 


Biology Section 


This section examines and identifies stains of body 
fluids found on a wide variety of materials and 
objects. Hairs and fibres are identified and compared 
by this section, as are botanical materials in the form 
of wood chips, plants and plant products. 


Chemistry Section 


This section analyzes paints, glass, soil, petroleum 
products, explosives, metals and a wide variety of 
other materials. In addition, metallurgical and 
engineering studies of mechanical and material 
failure cases are conducted by this section. 


Document Section 


The staff of this section examine and compare type- 
written, hand-written, and machine produced docu- 
ments. Altered, erased and charred documents are 
also examined. Written material on forged cheques 
is classified and examinations are carried out on the 


various makes of paper, pens, typewriters and pencils. 





The Provincial Fraudulent Cheque File is also main- 
tained by this section. 


Firearms Section 


This section examines fired bullets, cartridge cases 
and firearms of every description. It also receives 
tissue and clothing for the purpose of determining the 
presence or absence of gunshot residue. Additionally, 
this section examines tools and marks made by them 
when used in committing offences. 


Toxicology Section 


The staff of this section conduct tests for alcohol, 
drugs and chemical poisons in biological and other 
specimens arising from investigations of a medico- 
legal or criminal nature. In addition, personnel in this 
section are responsible for aéquisition and main- 
tenance of Breathalyzers and:the training of operators. 


Photography Section 


The duties of this section include the search for 
physical matches and comparisons that are not visible 
to the naked eye. Photographing exhibits received by 
other sections and producing audiovisual aids for 
training and educational purposes are also important 
functions of this section. 


Research 


Voice identification studies included evaluation of 
recording equipment used by major police forces. 
Further practical experience will assist in avoiding 
the use of inadequate equipment. Modifications to 
our sound spectrograph made it more versatile in 
displaying voices in pictorial form for more detailed 
studies. We anticipate a greater demand for this 
service as the application of this technique becomes 
more widely known. 


The study on HLA antigens in blood stains is con- 
tinuing with a paper prepared for presentation next 
year. 


A study on the identification of Esterase D in stains 
of body fluids was completed and a paper is ready 
for publication. 


Preliminary studies using iso-electric focusing were 
done to further subdivide P.G.M. groups. 


Developmental work was begun on identifying GM 


and KM factors in blood but had to be abandoned 
due to the demands of case work. 
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The Multifract F-40 designed for semi-automated 
alcohol analysis is now used routinely on blood and 
urine samples. 


The project started in 1976, to evaluate a gas 
chromatographic (GC) method for the analysis of 


carbon monoxide in blood, has now been completed. 


This method is simpler, more sensitive and less time- 
consuming than the procedure employed so far. The 
new method will be applied to casework in the 

near future. 


Work is still continuing on the evaluation of the 
radioimmunoassay for the detection of cannabinoids 
in blood and urine. Confirmation of the presence of 
cannabinoids by GC/Mass spectrometry is presently 
under development. We hope to apply these pro- 
cedures to casework by April. 


The application of the recently purchased semi- 
automated equipment and nitrogen/phosphorus 
detector to GC screening of blood and urine for 
drugs has been the subject of intensive evaluations. 
The results look encouraging, indicating an increase 
in sensitivity as well as in efficiency. 


A controlled clinical study was carried out which 
involved administration of known doses of 
diazepam to 5 human volunteers and measuring 
the drug concentrations in their blood samples. 
This study permitted an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of our methodology for the detection of this 
drug which has become one of the most frequently 
encountered drugs in our work. In addition, this 
study has provided us with more information on 
diazepam concentrations in blood. 


SEM-GSR — This project on the application of 
SEM-EDX to identification of gunshot residue on 
hand samples taken after the firing of handguns 
is continuing and will now involve a variety of 
longarms. 


SEM-EDX — This is a general ongoing project in- 
volving the application of SEM-EDX to various types 
of casework, e.g. paint, metal fractures, small 
physical matches and miscellaneous debris analysis. 


GSR Analysis by Flameless AA — For antimony, the 
results of many of the case and test firing samples 
compare well with the NAA results, and this method 
can now be used in casework. Work on the barium 
analysis by this method will continue in 1978. 
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Soil Analysis by NAA — The first phase, analysis of 
soils within a localized area, was completed in 1977. 
Work is continuing with soils from different 
geographical areas. 


HPLC — Investigation is continuing into the applica- 
tion of HPLC to the analysis of explosives, car paints, 
motor oils and drugs. 


GC Methods to detect EGDN — Preliminary studies 
have begun into the application of GC methods to 
detect and determine the vapour of ethylene glycol 
dinitrate (EGDN) in explosives down to nanogram 
levels; also the vapour of nitroglycerine in ppm levels. 
A GC system has been designed and set up for case- 
work. However, methods of sampling will be 
developed and tested. 


NBS Automobile Paint Reference Collection — The 
paints for 1976 colours and additional paint chips for 
chemical identification have been received. This 
Reference Collection was used more often than in 
the previous year, especially for the identification of 
the unknown paint chips in hit and run cases. The 
Reference Collections are to be released yearly and 
the collection will therefore be an ongoing project. 


Two papers were published in scientific journals; four 
papers were presented at forensic meetings and to 
professional groups. 


Programmes 


The Centre educational program included lectures to 
the Ontario Police College, the Ontario Provincial 
Police Training and Development Centre, the Metro- 
politan Toronto Police College, Forensic Pathology 
course, Crown Attorneys, Ontario Bar Association, 
University of Ottawa, Faculty of Law; Peel Regional 
Police, Natural Resources and Ontario Hydro 
personnel. 


Additionally, four one-day seminars were given at the 
Centre in connection with the Criminal Investigation 

course at the Ontario Police College and two one-day 
seminars with the Metro Toronto Homicide Squad. 


Visitors to the Centre included representatives from 
forensic laboratories in the U.S.A., U.K., Israel, 
Sweden and Australia. 


Three of the local television stations attended at the 
Centre to produce and film parts of their programmes. 


All public tours including school, college and univer- 
sity groups were discontinued in early May. 


Six two-week Breathalyzer courses were held com- 
prising one hundred and eighty students from the 

Ontario Provincial Police, Municipal Police Forces 
and the Canadian Forces Security and Intelligence 
Branch. 


Members of the staff participated in six conferences 
and seminars dealing directly with matters of interest 
to the Centre as a means of improving staff capabilities. 


Mr. E. Anderson was President of the Association of 
Firearms and Toolmark Examiners. Mrs. R. Charle- 
bois held the position of Honourary Secretary, 
Canadian Society of Forensic Science and Mr. G. 
Cimbura continued to be active on committees 
relating to toxicological matters. Mr. D. M. Lucas 
was elected President of the American Society of 
Crime Lab Directors. 


Comments on Case Data 


Table 1 shows a comparison of cases reported for 
1976 and 1977. The overall percentage of cases is 
up by about 15%. Both Firearms and Document 
Examination cases are significantly higher, 39% and 
33% respectively. Other increases range from 7% in 
Photography to 13% in Chemistry. The increase in 
the number of items is slightly lower (11.7%) than 
the increase in cases (15%) indicating somewhat 
more emphasis on the screening of evidence prior 
to its acceptance at the Centre. This level of cases 
cannot be sustained without endangering the 
quality of work and further delaying the reporting 
of cases to the point where the backlog will be 
unacceptable. 


The staff spent 960 days attending 990 court 

sittings as well as 970 hours lecturing to client 
personnel. Crime scene attendance increased from 
20 in 1976 to 43 in 1977; whereas vehicles examined 
at the Centre decreased from 81 to 66. 


Cases and Items 1976 — 1977 


Section 


Biology 


Toxicology 


Firearms 


Chemistry 


Documents 


Photography 


Sub-Total 


78 


Source 


Metro 
O5R:P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
OPP: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
Gir-R 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
O-:P:P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
OFP-P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
OU}P:P: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
OPP. 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Sub-Total 


1976 








8350 








7485 








3222 








4723 








15047 








328 





39155 








10584 





8653 





3351 


5353 








17083 








249 








45273 





Centre of Forensic Sciences 
Cases and Items 1976 — 1977 


Section 
Fraudulent 
Cheques 


Total 
Centre 


Source 
Metro 
Ore: 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 


Metro 
OrPsP2 

Mun. P.D. 
Pathologists 
Others 


Total 














1976 








7703 





46858 





Items 


1977 








7064 








52337 
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Forensic Pathology 


The forensic pathologist is a vital member of the 
team which is involved in the investigation of sudden 
and unexplained deaths. In this Province, this kind of 
death is investigated initially by the Coroner, assisted 
at the scene by a police officer. As a result of their 
investigation, it might be decided that a postmortem 
examination which includes a medicolegal autopsy 
will be required. At this time, a pathologist who is 
familiar with medicolegal investigations is called in 
to assist in the investigation. 


The forensic pathologist’s primary function is to 
evaluate the pathological findings in cases of sudden 
death in relation to circumstances surrounding the 
death and the results of any ancillary investigations. 
Sudden death pathology is as much a speciality as 
other subdivisions of pathology, e.g. neuropathology, 
skin pathology, etc. In any inquiry into sudden death 
whether it turns out to be from natural or unnatural 
causes, the forensic pathologist acts as a link-man 
between Coroner and police. This link becomes more 
apparent in homicides and in cases of suspicious or 
unexplained deaths. 


During the year 1977, the Coroners office investigated 
27,300 sudden deaths. Of this number, they ordered 
9,121 medicolegal autopsies which were carried out 
by 250 pathologists throughout the Province and 
authorized to carry out medicolegal autopsies. 


The role of the Forensic Pathology Agency is to assist 
in determining causes of and mechanisms of death in 
unusual circumstances and to aid law enforcement 
agencies throughout the Province in the interpretation 
of certain aspects of sudden death through the appli- 
cation of expertise in forensic pathology. 


The objectives can be achieved by: 


a) Providing an advisory service to police, Coroners 
and pathologists in the Province. 


b) Developing training programms in forensic 
pathology. 


c) Carrying out forensic pathology examinations in 
difficult or complex cases. 


Staff 


Dr. J.A.J. Ferris, the Deputy Director, resigned in 
January 1977. This position has not been filled. In 
consequence the commitment forecast for 1977 has 
not been met. 
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Educational 


During the year two Forensic Pathology Seminars 
were held: 


1. March 7 through 10, attended by 107 registrants 
of which 32 hours of tuition were given during 
the course by lecturers from Ontario and the 
United States. A transcript of the proceedings 
amounting to 323 pages was issued to each of 
the participants. 


2. November 14 through 24, attended by 82 senior 
police investigators from police departments 
across Canada. A total of 72 hours of tuition was 
provided by lecturers from Ontario, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. A transcript of 
these proceedings amounting to approximately 
600 pages will be issued to each attendee. 


The Director gave 78 hours of lectures (in addition to 
the Seminars) to pathologists groups, undergraduate 
medical students at Queen’s University, law students 
at Ottawa University, police officers including an 
ongoing bimonthly address of 7 hours to the R.C.M.P. 
Investigators Course and Senior Identification 
Officers courses. In addition, addresses were delivered 
to the Canadian Bar Association meeting, the 
University of Toronto Criminology Course, the 
Aylmer Police College based Identification Officers 
Course and the Ontario Association of Pathologists. 


Mr. Jack Evans conducted 6 forensic pathology orien- 
tation courses for Metropolitan Toronto Police 
probationary officers in addition to addresses to 
Accident Investigation Officers, and several two hour 
workshop type tours for Senior High School students, 
at Community College level, involved in law oriented 
programmes. 


Mr. Frank Piredda gave several illustrated lectures on 
analytical forensic photography methods to interested 
groups. 


Mr. James Beaton gave similar lectures on forensic 
radiography techniques to various radiographers 
groups. 


In department elective tuition was provided for six 
trainees in pathology from the University of Toronto 
together with two medical students from the same 
University. These elective periods varied from 2-4 
weeks. The consensus was that such postgraduate 
training in forensic pathology should continue to be 
offered to all residents in pathology as a part of their 
exposure to all aspects of pathology. 


The Director attended the Annual Meeting of the 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences held in San 
Diego during February. 

Level of Service — 1977 


Medicolegal autopsies including 


Unidentified Remains 63 including 
24 homicides 

Skeletal remains examined 27 including 

2 homicides 

Number of microscopic 

preparations 2628 

Medicolegal photographs for 

teaching and record purposes 2200 


Number of hours in Court 54 


X-rays taken 532 
Consultations, second opinions 

for Crown and Defence 108 
Number of hours seminar 104 for 


189 participants 


Number of hours lecture 
(additional to seminars) 78 


Travelling 


Number of miles travelled by 


road on Branch business 8641 
Number of miles travelled by 
air on Branch business 15000 


Research 


Basic x-ray data continued to be collected in relation 
to the hypothesis that the finer structure of bone is 
unique to each individual. 


The technique, initiated in 1976, whereby idenfifica- 
tion can be substantiated or negated on the basis of 
superimposition of photographs of a skull and a 
person’s head taken during life was extensively used 
during 1977. During the year an additional 20 exami- 
nations were made, resulting in positive identification 
of 16 persons whose identity could not be achieved 
in any other way. 


The use of stereoscopic x-rays for the localisation of 
bullets and other foreign objects proved its worth on 
at least 4 occasions. 


The comparison of x-rays taken before and after 
death resulted in at least 12 positive identifications 
under circumstances precluding the use of other 
techniques. 


The use of stereo (3-D) photography in forensic 
pathology was explored in two fields: 1. As a 
teaching aid and 2. As a means of portrayal of a 
crime scene. Work in these areas is continuing. 


Preliminary thought and research was initiated in two 
other fields. The first is the possible use of laser beam 
technology in relation to the aging of skeletal 
remains, based upon the sequential breakdown of the 
organic component of bone. The second is the use of 
high speed photography in elucidating mechanisms 
of injury and the use of time lapse photography in 
the analysis of tissue degradation after death under 
various conditions. 
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Ministry Organization 


Solicitor General The Honourable George A. Kerr, Q.C. 
Deputy Solicitor General A.A. Russell, O.C. 
Ministry Secretariat J. Allen, Executive Assistant to the Deputy 


S. Allinson, Communications Policy Advisor 

W.A. Smith, Police Liaison Co-ordinator 

K. Gardner, Director, Internal Audit 

N. O’Connor, Woman’s Advisor 

R.N. Rintoul, Policy Development & Management Systems Advisor 
J.M. Ritchie, Director of Legal Services 


Ontario Police Commission Chairman: His Honour Judge T. J. Graham 
Member: Shaun MacGrath 


Police Service Advisors 
Intelligence Services 

Planning and Research 
Ontario Police College 


Ontario Provincial Police Commissioner: H.H. Graham 
Deputy Commissioner, Operations: J.L. Erskine 
Administration: Personnel Deputy Commissioner, Services: K.W. Grice 


Staff Services 
Special Services 
Field Operations: Traffic Operations 


Public Safety Division 


Assistant Deputy Minister Pic Wilson, G:C. 
Chief Coroner’s Office Dr. H.B. Cotnam 
Centre of Forensic Sciences D.M. Lucas, Director 
Forensic Pathology Dr. J. Hillsdon-Smith 
Fire Marshal J.R. Bateman 


Administration Division 


Executive Director P.F.L. Gow 
Financial Services Director: L.H. Edwards 
Personnel Services Director: T.A. Thomson 
Planning & Evaluation Director: G.A. Krishna 


Administrative Services Manager: M.G. Harrop 
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